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THE DRINK TRAFFIC 
HE Daily News informs us tha 
the Permissive Bill is become 
a serious nuisance and danger to 
the Liberal party. Its advocates 
are disagreeably in earnest, and do 
not sufficiently understand the vast 
advantage of having in power Li- 
berals who pass and sustain evil 
Acts, which would be impossible to 
Tories if the Liberals were out of 
office ; Liberals, who in their forty 
years’ ascendancy have continu- 
ously intensified the evils of the 
Drink Traffic, its revenue to the 
Exchequer, and the magnitude of 
the National Debt. Hence at length 
the writers for the Liberal party 
are alarmed, lest the zeal of a small 
faction (?) for Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son’s Bill frighten the publicans, 
and turn the scale at elections the 
wrong way. The Right Hon. Mr. 
Bruce is scolded for having left too 
long an interval between the first 
und second readings of his Bill. To 
allow the country time to discuss 
and understand it, was (it seems) 
his fatal mistake. In the previous 
year he avoided this error; for he 
declined to furnish Sir Wilfrid with 
any hint as to the contents of his 
bill, saying, he did not wish it to be 
‘the football of discussion’ to the 
country. The Daily News urges 
him to bring in his new Bill early, 
and push it through quickly. The 
people at large are not to have any 
voice in the matter. 

If any apology were needed, this 
would be a sufficient apology for 
discussing the whole subject at pre- 
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sent as fully and as accurately as 
we can. The popalar opponents of 
the Permissive Bill constantly ad- 
vance against it pretended axioms 
of a most sweeping character, such 
as, that all Trade ought to be Free ; 
that Morality is no concern of Par- 
liament; that it is impossible to 
restrain Vice; that it is tyrannical 
to put difficulties in the way of 
gratifying the palate; and so on. 
Even in Parliament itself such 
extravagant assertions are heard. 
Without wasting our limited space 
against such adversaries, it seems 
desirable to treat the subject under 
two heads—first, the Nature of the 
Trade; xeet, the History of the 
dealings of our Government with 
it; for out of these springs the jus- 
tification of the Permissive Bill. 
The abstract objections may be suf- 

ficiently disposed of by the way. 
The trade in intoxicating drink 
has great peculiarities, which admit 
of separate comment. There is no 
trade which needs so little skill, ex- 
perience, or toil in the seller. A pub- 
lican orders his beer or his spirits 
of a brewer or distiller with less 
discrimination or trouble than any 
other shopman who can be named; 
and in numberless cases willingly 
submits to the arrangement, that a 
particular brewer or distiller, in re- 
turn for favours, shall have the 
exclusive right of supplying the 
liquor. A licensed victualler who 
sells no victuals, seems to the public 
to have an enviably idle life. A 
real victualler must judg- 
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ment as to his supplies of butcher’s 
meat, fowl, bacon, eggs, bread, 
butter, milk, and confectionery. 
He is ever in danger of having 
stale food left on his hands. He 
needs careful, skilful, economical 
cooks, with kitchen-maids and 
waiters ; and watchful superintend- 
ence. But the mere liquor-seller 
never fears that his goods will spoil 
by keeping: he needs a minimum 
of attendants, and no skill. If from 
a magistrate’s house an old servant 
marries, the trade which he covets 
is apt to be that of a publican ; and 
it is a common complaint, that a 
community has a drink shop forced 
upon it against its will, because a 
magistrate is resolved to reward 
some dependant by giving him a 
license. 

One peculiarity of the trade is the 
length of time at the command of 
a seller of intoxicating drinks. 
By English law he may open 
at 4 o’clock in the morning and 
keep open, for 21 hours, until 1 a.m. 
of the following day; and on Sun- 


day, when most other shops are 
compelled by law to close, his ex- 
emption from business is but partial. 
This might seem to make his trade 


very gainful. But the enormous 
competition which the law and the 
magistrates have allowed, at once 
keeps his house open, and deprives 
him of a large part of the advan- 
tage. Practically, unless he is him- 
self a capitalist, as happens in some 
great spirit-shops, any excess of 
gain does but swell the rent which 
he pays to a brewer or distiller, 
or house-owner behind him. If we 
could believe the rumours of the 
trade, so sharp is the competition, 
and so insatiable the demand of 
rent, that no publican could make a 
living if adulteration were effect- 
ually stopped. But through the 
remorseless acting of competition, 
even adulteration cannot in the long 
run benefit the retail seller. Un- 
skilled agency and light labour, 

nder mutual rivalry, cannct hold 
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fast the gains of trade. They do 
but ooze out into the purse of the 
rent-receiver, probably some great 
brewer. Indeed, it is a belief wide- 
spread among enquiring and obser- 
vant persons, that publicans oftener 
lose than make fortunes in their 
idle and monotonous life. Moreover, 
the occupation induces habits so 
unwholesome, that two publicans 
die for one grocer. 

A second peculiarity of this trade 
is its tendency to lessen the power 
of the customer to judge of the 
articles supplied by it. Total ab- 
stainers (unless they happen to he 
converted drunkards) have no de- 
sire at all for burning or bitter 
liquors ; but, except when some fine 
flavour overpowers that of alcohol, 
regard it as unpleasant. So far 
from being to them a necessary or 
a coveted aid to the stomach, it is 
not even a luxury. On the con- 
trary, the habitual drinker soon be- 
comes dependent upon the liquor, 
misses it if it be withheld, needs it 
to keep him in what he thinks his 
normal state, and fancies that with- 
out it he cannot get through the day. 
Moral considerations and strength 
of will may keep him from exceed- 
ing that modicum which he lays 
down to himself as sufficient. Hap- 
pily, this is a true description of the 
great majority of drinkers: else we 
should indeed be a lost nation. Not 
the less is it certain, that in each 
successive cup the alcohol is tasted 
less and less; for it dulls the per- 
ceptions. The palate, throat, and 
stomach become less sensitive to it. 
Hence, on the one hand, many who 
think themselves moderate, and are 
never visibly affected in the brain 
by the amount of their drink, never- 
theless drink an undeniably per- 
nicious amount; on the other hand, 
a painfully large fraction of drinkers 
lose all power of moderating their 
potations. Frauds of the tr ade add, 
no doubt, to the terrible evil. It is 
said that salt is put into ale, various 
drugs into porter; all wines are 
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specially primed for the English 
market: but while the trade exists 
under competition, no superintend- 
ence of it by Government will 
succeed in suppressing such fraud, 
except by an outrageous public ex- 
pense, and by a vast establishment 
of spies, very dangerous and wholly 
unconstitutional. After two drams 
of spirits the drinker loses discern- 
ment of all taste, except the burning 
taste; to it also he is duller than 
at first: and there is nothing so 
nasty but he will accustom himself 
to it, as the French to their absinthe. 
In trades which are not of primary 
necessity, it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect Governmental inspection of the 
articles sold. The enormous ex- 
pense and the vast patronage are 
sufficient objections: hence Caveat 
emptor is the rightful rule. The 


Saturday Review, a scorner of the 
Permissive Bill, in deploring female 
drunkenness, asks: ‘ Shall there be 
a medical inquisitor at every ball, an 


inspecting doctor in public places to 
measure the alcoholisation of sus- 
pected fineladies? toinvestigate Mrs. 
C.’s jollity, and to report if Lady D.’s 
manner is due to Eau-de-Cologne 
or fatigue? &c. &c.’ Onemight ask 
why not, when policemen are set 
about every drinking shop to in- 
vestigate whether poor men and 
women are jolly, frisky, half-seas 
over, or drunk? The expense is 
enormous, and corrupts the police; 
the problem is impossible. Yet Mr. 
Bruce recently wanted to load us 
with a new army of spies to inspect 
the liquor, of which the victims are 
inevitably such poor judges. For 
in ‘drinking on the premises,’ after 
one or two cups, the customer loses 
discrimination ; indeed, every habi- 
tual drinker becomes accustomed 
to some adulteration, so as even to 
demand it. Wine merchants find 
that English palates reject unso- 
phisticated wines, and that the usual 
cooking is indispensable. A very 
general result of these peculiarities 
of the liquor is, that the more a 
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man drinks, the more he is likely to 
drink. The tendency exists in all, 
and wins the victory over a fraction 
of mankind so large as to be a vast 
national calamity. 

Concerning mere drink-shops, 
another peculiarity may be here 
deserving of notice: that no one, if 
hecan help it, will ever endure such a 
shop near his own house. Let those 
who dread lest the Permissive Bill 
enact ‘one law for the rich and 
another for the poor’ have the 
candour to look this fact in the 
face. Some honest trades are phy- 
sical nuisances, and are not per- 
mitted in towns. This is a moral 
nuisance, yet greater than physical, 
which no rich man endures. The 
squire or the peer does not wish 
his coachman to be made drunk, his 
horses ruined, the necks of his family 
broken; therefore, he keeps every 
such shop at long distance from his 
house. No magistrate in the king- 
dom—not one of those who force 
the shops on a reluctant public—sets 
one up side by side with his own 
house. All that the Permissive Bill 
demands is to destroy that cruel 
inequality between rich and poor, 
which refuses to a community of 
thousands self-protection against 
that from which every magistrate 
carefully shields himself. 

Further, the drink-seller, in mani- 
fold cases, knows certainly that his 
customer is transferring to him 
money which is not morally his own 
to spend. Every married working 
man employs his wife as his cook 
and housemaid. In these characters 
she has a right to wages from him, 
which must be paid before he has 
any right to mere indulgence of the 
palate. When he has children, they 
too have a prior right; and the 
mother, during her times of weak- 
ness, ought not to be worked. A 
labourer who neglects wife and chil- 
dren to gratify his appetite for 
liquor, is morally guilty, as though 
spending the money of another. It 
is quite impossible that the liquor- 
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seller should be ignorant that in a 
vast number of cases he is enticing 
a man to the dreadful sin (if we may 
not call it crime) of defrauding 
those whom it is his first duty to 
cherish. Noone can enter the trade 
ignorant of the fact that he will 
have to make his gains out of the 
misery and pauperism of neglected 
children and defrauded wives. Of 
course, as the law stands, he cannot 
be prosecuted as one who receives 
stolen goods, or connives at accept- 
ing stolen money ; yet in countless 
cases the guilt is the same in species 
and immeasurably more cruel. Much 
less can any magistrate set up a 
public-house with new license, igno- 
rant on what fraud to wives the 
publican has to live. 
common sense must be aware that 
if every married workman did his 
duty from his earnings to wife and 
children first, and spent on his love 

for drink only what remained, three 
quarters of the sales would be at 
once cut off. Undeniably, so many 


shops could not possibly be sustained 
except by the gross and heartless 
neglect of primary duty by scores 
of thousands of heads of families 


—neglect which should be called 


wickedness, only that it is a form of 


insanity. Into this insanity the 
drinkseller and the magistrate deli- 
berately and knowingly entice them. 
Is such a trade deserving of tender 
consideration ? Most notoriously it 
makes men sottish and worthless— 
bad citizens, dishonest to wife and 
children, even short of drunkenness. 
For one drunkard there are five who 
spend their earnings wrongfully on 
drink. Men who would be quiet 
and peaceful, nowise blamable, are 
converted by the enticement of the 
drink-seller into immoral, ill-tem- 
pered, riotous, or dangerous cha- 
racters. Hence e or phanhood and 
pauperism, seduction of girls, foul 
vice and violent crime ; wife-beat- 
ing, wife-killing, broken hearts of 
wives, and insanity of drunkards, 
Hence, in short, this trade makes 
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high wages a curse, years of plenty 
more disastrous than yearsof famine, 

holy days more corrupt than com- 
mon days. It lies in wait for the 
children of the poor, when it cannot 
catch the parents; and there is no- 
thing that self-controlled and right- 
minded parents feel more bitterly. 

‘Ifa rich man dies while his chil- 
dren are young,’ complained a small 
tradesman, ‘they are kept from evil 
by guardians and tutors; but if my 
life were cut short, what could pos- 
sibly keep my children from the 
drink-shop? Only by constant effort 
and care can 1 keep them safe now.’ 
It is not at all rare that young 
people have been carefully trained 
by teetotal parents, yet when they 
reach the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
and can no longer be kept under a 
parent’s eye, they are allured by 
company into the drink-shop, and 
morally ruined. At Manchester, 
less than two years back, such a 
youth, under age, got intoxicated in 
a gin-shop, and (as the law com- 
mands, for the comfort of those 
inside the sacred precincts) was ex- 
pelled into the street after drunken- 
ness showed itself. He drew a 
clasp-knife from his pocket, and 
stabbed the man who was ejecting 
him. The wound proved fatal, and 
he was hanged for it. His parents 
were total abstainers, and had reared 
him in a ‘ Band of Hope’ and in 
the Sunday-school. At Leicester, 
in the last spring, a young man, i 

a state of intoxication, stabbed four 
men and one woman in the street. 
One of the men died of the wound 
in a quarter of an hour. When se- 
cured by the police he was found to 
have about 98/. in his pocket. Many 
volumes would be needed to con- 
tain the mass of crime and misery 
printed under the head of ‘ Barrel 
and Bottle Work’ in the columns 
of the Alliance News. Week passes 
after week, year after year, with 
no cessation or diminution of the 
ghastly columns, although tempe- 
rance lecturers, temperance 
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cieties, temperance newspapers, with 
an immense organisation and de- 
voted religious zeal, have been thirty- 
five years at work over the whole 
land, and strict teetotalers are esti- 
mated at from two to three millions. 
All these phenomena of the trade 
have been notorious to English 
statesmen for four centuries at least. 
We read bitter complaints in Par- 
liament for full two centuries and a 
shalf. Our ancestors were quite in 
earnest, at that distance of time, to 
prevent the ravages of this traffic ; 
but there were two things which 
they did not understand. First, 
they supposed that the only evil 
was drunkenness, and that drunken- 
ness could be legally defined. The 
Saturday Review now knows that 
jollity and drunkenness are not le- 
gally discriminable. It is now also 
notorious that a man is most liable 
to commit outrages before he can be 
called positively and certainly drunk. 
As Judge Martin recently observed, 
it is not men when drunk, but men 


who have been drinking, from whom 


most of the crime proceeds. Here 
again we find Saul among the pro- 
phets. The Saturday Review so- 
lemnly warns us that ‘ what may be 
called moderate drinking is the wide 
door to disgraceful excess and 
nearly incurable vice’ (Jan. 21, 
1871). This vagueness of the evil 
makes it hopeless to suppress it by 
any superintendence of open shops, 
or any armies of police. Neat, our 
forefathers did not know what the 
chemists and physiologists of the 
last forty years have revealed, that 
beer has the same intoxicating ele- 
ment as wine, less only in degree ; 
and that this element, alcohol, 
neither warms nor nourishes the 
body, as they thought; but chills, 
benumbs, and paralyses, and is what 
even the contemptuous sneerers at 
the Permissive Bill call a narcotising 
poison. Yet our old Parliaments 
took very energetic measures, esta- 
blishing that system which to the 
present moment is legal. Totally 
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suppressing all idea of right to trade 
in the dangerous article (for the 
idea of free trade in it is the fiction 
of newspaper scribes), theyintrusted 
to the local magistrates a despotism 
over the traffic. By them license 
of sale is given at pleasure. At one 
time there was a maximum of three 
shops fixed for market towns; but 
the system finally settled down into 
the absolute discretion of the magi- 
strates, who can set up any number 
of shops that they please, or not even 
one, if that please them more. Thus 
a local permissive veto has been en- 
trusted to them, besides the per- 
mission to select any person as the 
receiver of a license without giving 
reasons. Qne thing only the jea- 
lousy of Parliament refused to the 
magistrates—the right to give li- 
censes that should last beyond a 
year. Every license is made out in 
express terms to last for twelve 
months, and no longer — words in- 
tended to secure that the license 
should lapse of itself, without any 
act of the magistrate. Hereby the 
legislators aimed to hinder the pos- 
session of the license from being 
interpreted into a right by virtue 
of long use, or from being continued 
in the same hands through mere 
habit, without any reconsideration, 
through the sleepiness of those to 
whom this high despotism was en- 
trusted. It need not be added, that 
as the law does not require that the 
magistrate should assign reasons 
for granting the license to an indi- 
vidual, so neither does it require 
him to give reasons for not renewing 
alicense. The high executive which 
appointed him charged him solemnly 
to restrict the trade to a minimum 
of what the public needed, and re- 
proved or dismissed him if he was 
too lax; but of reproof for too severe 
restriction no example is extant. 
Such was the posture of the king’s 
ministry, or the king himself, to- 
wards the trade, until the ill-omened 
Parliament of Charles II., which con- 
ferred on the exchequer a tax upon 
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beer, as a compensation for exempt- 
ing land from its feudal dues to the 
Crown! Thenceforth the ministry 
became an accomplice with the 
brewers, and has disgracefully con- 
nived at inveterate, continuous, 
fatal malversation of the magi- 
strates, especially in the towns. 

It would be too tedious, and 
somewhat away from the purpose, 
to follow the administrative be- 
haviour to the trade, since the 


ministry has had the initiative of 
It suffices to speak of 


legislation. 
that modern era, which is within 
the easy memory of men advancing 
in life. 

We may fix on the year 1825 as 
the date at which political economy 
first manifested itself as a power in 
Parliament under the Tory financier, 
Mr. Huskisson. His economy was 


not ostensibly that of Adam Smith, 
nor yet was it that of James Mill. 
He avoided committing himself to 
any abstract doctrine, by pleading 
the evils of smuggling as his great 


argument. The apophthegm, ‘It 
is the smuggler who enforces free 
trade upon us,’ came from his lips, 
if we do not mistake. By this ar- 
gument he persuaded a Parliament 
prevalently ignorant of economic 
principles, to accept free trade in 
silk. ‘ Every gentleman who listens 
to me has a contraband silk hand- 
kerchief in his pocket,’ was too 
true an assertion to be contradicted. 
Probably the same argument was 
decisive with him for the fatal 
measure of lowering the duty on 
spirits from 12s. 7. the imperial 
gallon to 7s. The average con- 
sumption of the three years pre- 
vious to this change was four and a 
quarter millions; in the three years 
following it rapidly rose to nine 
millions, and crime rose one-fourth. 
In fact, in consequence of the re- 
duction of the duties, the new gin- 
palaces flared ont, to the conster- 
nation of the public, and indeed to 
the alarm of the Parliament. Hus- 
kisson was very learned in com- 
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mercial legislation, and carinot have 
been ignorant that the lowering of 
the duty on spirits in Ireland some 
fifteen years earlier had been very 
fatal; but some theories about the 
necessity of low duties over-per- 
suaded him. In 1828 the laws 
appertaining to the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks were consolidated, 
but with no relief to the plague of 
gin-palaces. A terror of gin seized 
all our politicians, and no other 
remedy occurred to them but to 
try to supersede it by beer. Tories 
and Whigs agreed in this project, 
and Henry Brougham, then the 
most prominent of Parliamentary 
Radicals, was zealous for it. How 
‘an they have forgotten (it may 
naturally be asked) that ale-houses 
had always been notorious ‘ pests’ 
to England? It may be that the 
Tory argument was a simple desire 
to get back to the old state of 
things, as at least better than the 
odious gin-palaces; but Henry 
Brougham and the most active 
section of the Whigs were misled 
by the ignis fatuus of education. 
Mechanics’ institutes had just been 
set up, a Whig Radical Free Uni- 
versity in London was inaugurated 
with enormous expectations, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge was planned. Mr. 
Brougham had obtained a Parlia- 
mentary enquiry into the Scottish 
funds bequeathed for education ; 
no doubt he intended such measures 
in 1830 as have barely got to work 
in 1872. He cannot have been 
ignorant what ale and beer had 
done in old England; but the future 
was not to be as the past ; national 
education was to make all things 
new. Robert Owen, a few years 
earlier, had laid before Parliament 
his scheme for a new moral world. 
It was received with high respect, 
but was judged quite impracticable. 
In fact, Robert Owen aimed to make 
virtue easy to the many, and there- 
by prevalent, by institutions which 
should deliver them from tempta- 
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tion, and train them in right out- 
ward habits ; but to start with, he 
required a total subversion of exist- 
ing industrial organisation and 
family life.’ Brougham and his 
associates claimed a robuster and 
loftier virtue, which should be proof 
against carnal and mean tempta- 
tions; but in supposing that this 
state could be brought about by 
education, they forgot two essential 
things: first, that the education of 
life itself, which combines training 
with learning, and tcaches things 
abstract by application in the con- 
crete, is necessary for success on a 
great scale to men surrounded by 
temptations; next, that owing to 
divisions of opinion, to religious 
and political sects, and general in- 
experience, even a scholastic in- 
stilling of knowledge for two or 
three years was a matter very 
difficult of national attainment. It 
may be added, that for the poor, 
industrial education was and is 
more urgently needed than scholas- 
tic. Be that as it may, Whigs and 
Tories in 1830 deliberately flooded 
the land with a new temptation, 
before the new education was set 
up; and the drink-sellers educated 
the nation to drink faster than me- 
chanics’ institutions and cheap lite- 
rature could educate it to self- 
restraint. 

The evils of the Beer Bill of 1830 
manifested themselves so rapidly, 
that it was never extended to Scot- 
land or Ireland; yet thirty-nine 
years passed before any modification 
of it could be obtained. Then at 
last, by immense popular pressure, 
and with no aid from right honour- 
ables on either side of politics, a 
very partial repeal was obtained, by 
which the shops have been con- 
siderably lessened in some towns, 
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yet with no considerable results for 
good. Evidently, when the taste 
for the liquor is once widely spread 
and inveterate, to cut off one-tenth 
of the shops will not lessen the 
consumption of the evil article by 
one-tenth. Facilis descensus Averni; 
sed revocare pedem— ! 

In 1825-30 a new spirit of reform 
was rising, after that long dreary 
stagnation which had benumbed 
domestic politics, ever since the 
great French Revolution had fixed 
the gaze of England on its first 
exciting, then appalling, progress. 
At that time it was natural, and 
almost inevitable, that the leaders 
of the movement should exaggerate 
the power of the new influences 
with which they were (so to say) in 
travail. Having vast educational 
schemes,—seeing the decay of old 
Toryism,—believing that ascendant 
science would regenerate religion, 
dispel bigotries, and establish a 
really national teaching with new 
modes and new masters ;—it was a 
comparatively venial error to over- 
rate the power of the education 
which was to be. To expose frail 
multitudes to temptations so often 
proved fatal, before the educational 
system was established which was 
to regenerate them and fortify their 
virtue,—was a rashness difficult to 
palliate. But, after the experience 
and enlarged knowledge of the last 
forty years, now to overrate the 
power of mere scholastic informa- 
tion as a security against the drink- 
demon, is, in men who have politi- 
cal influence, a blunder almost 
equivalent to a crime, and far more 
fatal to the nation. Mr. Gladstone 
makes no such blunder in his 
theory, whatever other mistakes he 
has made. Taking up Robert 
Owen’s extravagant formula, ‘Man 


' The Review so often quoted seldom errs on the side of old-fashioned philosophy or 
religion ; but it is a hopeful sign of the day, that for half of mankind (the women), it 


deprecates expecting much from mere intellectual teaching. 


‘Strong and noble women 


will become rare [if cleverly tempted by nice and lightalcoholic mixtures], however much 


they sharpen their intellects in competitive examinations. 


... They should avoid 


undoing what has been done for their improvement by training and social restraints,’ 
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is the creature of circumstances,’ 
he has modified it into truth and 
wisdom, saying, that ‘The law 
ought to make it easy for men to 
go right, and difficult to go wrong.’ 

When a very short experience 
had proved that the Beer Bill of 
1830 caused drinking in wholly new 
classes of persons, and prepared 
undergraduates in beer for gradua- 
tion in gin, a new panic arose, until 
in 1834 Mr. James Silk Bucking- 
ham obtained his memorable Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Inquiry. Its 
report is a solemn judicial condem- 
nation of the traffic from top to 
bottom, a condemnation in so accu- 
mulated detail that it is hard to 
quote. In describing the evils to 
individuals the Committee might 
seem to be copying out a list of 
diseases from some medical book. 
They proceed to ‘ Irritation of all the 
worst passions of the heart, with a 
brutalisation of disposition that 
breaks down and destroys the most 
endearing bonds of nature and 
society ; extinction of all moral and 
religious principle, disregard of 
truth, indifference to education, 
violation of chastity, insensibility 
to shame, and indescribable degra- 
dation.’ Under the head of Conse- 
quences to National Welfare, it 
names ‘the destruction of grain 
given by a bountiful Providence for 
the food of man, which is now con- 
verted by distillation into a poison ; 
the highest medical authorities 
examined before your Committee 
being uniform in their testimony 
that ardent spirits are absolutely 
poisonous to the human constitu- 
tion. So that not only is an im- 
mense amount of food destroyed, 
while thousands are inadequately 
fed, but &c. &e.’ They go on to 
the loss of productive labour, loss 
of property by sea from shipwrecks, 
founderings, fires, and innumerable 
other accidents traceable to drunken- 
ness; next, to the comparative 
inefficiency of army and navy, and 
assert that one-sixth of the effective 
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strength of the navy and a much 
larger fraction of the army is 
destroyed by intoxicating drinks, 
as much as if the men had been 
slain in battle; and that seven- 
eighths of the sickness, invaliding, 
and discharges for incapacity, nine- 
tenths of the acts of insubordina- 
tion, floggings, and shootings for 
such crime, are due to drunkenness 
alone. Next, the direct increase of 
pauperism and bastardy is elabo- 
rately traced to this fount of evil; 
and the spread of crime and the 
creation of criminal classes : finally, 
the retardation of all improvement, 
inventive or industrial, civil or poli- 
tical, moral or religious ; entailing 
on the nation, as a mere pecuniary 
fine, little short of fifty millions 
sterling annually. 

Some improvements in the navy 
did soon follow, beginning from 
merchant ships; in the army nothing 
was done nor is done to this day. 
Whig economists, with guilty zeal, 
proceeded to force our national vice 
on India. Mr. Macaulay, speaking 
in the name of the Board of Con- 
trol, had informed Parliament in 
1833 that for every act of Govern- 
ment in India, small or great, legis- 
lative or executive, the King’s 
Ministry was directly responsible ; 
for, by means of the Secret Com- 
mittee and Governor-General, it 
could do, or undo, anything or 
everything, without the Directors 
of the East India Company know- 
ing either the reasons or the fact. 
We also, therefore, must treat all 
great evil acts done in India as done 
by the English Ministries. India, 
with all her moral weaknesses, 
had no taste for strong drink. We 
have beautiful testimony from en- 
lightened Hindoos as to the preva- 
lent domestic virtue in their simple 
villages. No tyrant would have 
dreamt of raising a revenue by 
spirit shops. The glory or infamy 
was reserved for English ‘ econo- 
mists’ (?), who take no cognisance 
of vice as a cause of pauperism or 
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a concern of Government. Virtually, 
they said to the Indian people, ‘ If 
our measures happen to demoralise 
you, that is your look-out, not ours ; 
we find it convenient to set up these 
shops—if they prove a temptation, it 
is your business to resist the tempta- 
tion.” Thus we, the high, proud, 
intellectual, dominant race, lead 
those whom we treat as religiously 
imbecile and politically children, 
out of simplicity and nature, into 
artificial corruption.' 

Anyone, not quite indifferent to 
the good fame of England, as repre- 
sented by her Government, would 
gladly exculpate our Ministries of 
this hideous and ruinous sin. But 
the phenomena of our Opium Traffic 
(for there is no space here to com- 
ment on our dealings with the 
Turks in the matter of spirit shops) 
wind up the humiliating tale. A 
whole article would be needed to 
expose the evasions to which the 
unfortunate inheritance of miscon- 
duct drives after-Ministries. When 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, on May 10, 
1870, spoke against the immorality 
of the Opium Traffic, he spoke before 
a Prime Minister profoundly learned 
in Parliamentary lore, and beyond 
adoubt abhorring the traffic and the 
three foreign wars entailed by it 
on unhappy China, besides the conse- 
quent inward anarchical desola- 
tions,as much as Sir Wilfrid himself. 
An old Tory Ministry did or allowed 
the thing originally ; another acted 
on it: it grew into system: illegality 
connived at enriches the Exchequer. 
Perhaps the date may be 1826 at 
which Parliament was officially in- 
formed that the Honourable East In- 
dia Company’srevenuelargely rested 
on a contraband opium trade, carried 
on in direct violation of our treaties 
with China, The thing wasnotorious 
in1833, when the Company’s charter 
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was renewed. We fought a terrible 
war in 1840 in favour of the smug- 
glers, and enforced by treaty the 
legalisation of the trade! Of course 
it is now entangled inextricably with 
the habits and almost the existence 
of the Indian Exchequer, which is 
much in the position of the English 
gin-distillers. Who can wonder, 
that when Sir Wilfrid brings for- 
ward a measure ii the only form pos- 
sible to a private member of Parlia- 
ment,condemning the Indian opium 
trade as immoral—an epithet emi- 
nently proper for a true legislator 
—no Government (on the immoral 
principles now dominant) can do 
anything but shuffle disgracefully ; 
and Mr. Gladstone, coming to the 
succour of his subordinates, has 
to say something, however weak ? 
He did not deny the immorality. 
but objected to the motion be- 
cause it was an abstract one, and 
because Sir Wilfrid had no Chinese 
statistics. Sir Wilfrid interpreted 
the collective reply of the Govern- 
ment to be, ‘We do not say it is 
moral, but only that we cannot 
afford to give it up;’ which is the 
dry, frightful truth. 

A king’s speech used to be his 
own. George III. highly resented 
the incipient treating of it as his 
ministers’. Nicholas of Russia de- 
clared constitutional royalty to draw 
after it hypocrisies from which he 
thanked God for delivering him by 
the Polish war of 1831; all words 
from a king’s mouth should be from 
his heart. Our George IV. had no 
political thought, and while the 
ministers pleased him in detail, 
down to making a favourite bishop, 
he got through the ordeal well: 
but William IV. fretted dreadfully 
under it. Nowadays, it is not only 
the Sovereign, but the Minister 
also, who officially speaks words 


* Those who desire to see how modern Hindoos grieve over the ravages of 
the Indian spirit shops, may see somewhat in the pages of the Journal of the Indian 
Association, published every month by W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, Miss 
Mary Carpenter is the editor, but many pieces are written by native Indians. 
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not his own. Earl Grey, on a cer- 
tain small fracas with Lord John 
Russell, explained to the House of 
Lords, with unedifying frankness, 
what sort of truth is to be expected 
from the lips of a Minister, who has 
to speak for his Cabinet, and pre- 
tend that he speaks for himself. 
But when a Sovereign reads a 
speech, all understand that his Mi- 
nisters are responsible, eminently 
his Prime Minister. Our ancestors 
hated ‘ backstairs cabinets ;’ Cama- 
rillas, as the Austrians and Hunga- 
rians called them; we now have 
them innumerable. The words may 
be Mr. Gladstone’s, the inspiration 
from some fixed holders of office, 
with whom the Cabinet will not let 
him quarrel: or, who shall say it 
may not be, some coterie of lords 
and bankers, unknown to the nation 
and irresponsible to Parliament? as 
indeed are the medical doctors in 
office and all the fixed officials. 


Those who do not wish the existing 
institutions to fall in a heap by na- 


tional contempt of an effete obstruc- 
tive inertness, should look with 
earnest hope on any rise of sincere 
moral enthusiasm in the nation, free 
from all admixture of party rancour 
or personal greed, such an enthusi- 
asm as now surges up against this 
detestable Drink Traffic. 

After the memorable Parliament- 
ary Report of 1834, years passed by, 
and after the great Opium War the 
cause seemed hopeless in Parliament. 
It was evident that English states- 
manship was frightfully material- 
ised, and that to make revenue, at 
whatever moral cost, was the first 
instinct of Government. Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby had already sounded the 
alarm several years earlier, when 
many Dissenting ministers joined 
with Whigs and Radicals in cele- 
brating Joseph Hume’s axiom, ‘ The 
State must limit its functions to 
defending person and property.’ Of 
course when Dissenters begin to 
desire national education or any 
prevention of crime, such as all laws 
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which will not be quite Draconic 
must enact, this astonishingly naked 
formula is abandoned. But Dr. 
Arnold saw that to destroy the 
moral functions of the State (which 
was the darling idea of the ascendant 
Benthamites) was to destroy all 
sacredness of law, all political reve- 
rence, all reason for love of country 
or self-sacrifice for it. Our country 
is turned into a joint-stock company, 
with private interest as the sole 
political cement. He did not live 
to see the full culmination, as we 
have, of this disastrous public ma- 
terialism. He had not to shudder 
ut learning how carefully harlots 
are furnished by authority to our 
troops in India and Hong Kong, in 
order to display the exigencies and 
beauties of Christian civilisation to 
benighted heathens. But, probably, 
our political materialism was the 
idea dominating with Arnold, when 
Mr. Gladstone was maturing his 
book on the Relations of the State 
to the Church, in his deep-thoughted, 
but tangled, brain. He is like the 
Jupiter of A’schylus: 


Savdol yap mparldwy 
ddoxioi re telvovew mépor, 
Karideiy &ppacrot, 


The book was crude, was prema- 
ture: its author has signified his 
conviction that so it was; but in 
that day of earlier unripe material- 
ism, before Saturday Reviewers 
existed or London clubs had culmi- 
nated, it was a true-hearted protest. 
Twenty years passed after the Opium 
War. Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1860, and was 
planning a French commercial 
treaty, when a deputation from the 
United Kingdom Alliance sought 
an audience of him, and was graci- 
ously received. They deprecated 
his scheme of weaning us from 
strong wine by adding new shops 
for light wine, as a repetition of the 
blunder of 1830 concerning gin and 
beer. They could not convince the 
great Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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and did not at all deceive them- 
selves; yet they came away per- 
suaded of his deep moral earnestness. 
Dr. F. R. Lees, the leading mind in 
alcoholic chemistry among them at 
that time, declared that his utter- 
ances had all the ring of coming di- 
rectfrom the heart. He avowed as 
abroad axiom, that the interests of 
national morality were paramount ; 
that he would not for a moment 
endure that they should be sacri- 
ficed for the convenience of the 
Exchequer; that he was seeking 
those interests, as in the Russian 
war, when he raised the duties on 
spirits ; that he intended to encou- 
rage by law all lighter, in preference 
to heavier, potations of alcohol; and 
when one of the deputation wanted 
to prove to him that the Exchequer 
would not suffer by the Permissive 
Bill, he majestically waved his 
hand, saying, all such argument 
was quite superfluous: a man 


would be a very poor Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who, when a nation 
was enriched by sobriety, did not 


know how to get money out of it. 
His talk and theories were for 
God, yet his actions apparently 
have been for Mammon. Who were 
those drinkers of foreign wines 
whom the Chancellor would wean 
from strong to weak? Only the 
richer classes (who, we were 
told, were now-a-days sobered by 
education) drank wine at all. It 
presently appeared that the Chan- 
cellor was counting on an enlarged 
area of wine-drinkers—new topers, 
who should, as Cowper sings, drink 
for their country’s good, not for 
theirown. He treated with scorn 
the expectation of the licensed vic- 
tuallers that they should have the 
selling of his new importations. A 
vast number of new shops were 
licensed (though even the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, of which Mr. 
Charles Villiers was chairman, ur- 
gently declared that the number of 
such shops is the greatest fountain 
of evil), and placards about the 
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Chancellor’s claret flared up every- 
where, In the London omnibuses 
one heard young curates and other 
smug personages talking with ladies 
about the great advantage they 
were to have from cheap French 
wine. It soon appeared that even 
temporary licenses to sell were to 
be granted for two or three days, 
lest some chance be lost of pouring 
in the precious liquor at every 
regatta or agricultural gathering, 
where the fair sex were to share the 
advantage ; especially inasmuch as 
confectioners would be allowed to 
accommodate them with single 
glasses of wine, to sip nicely be- 
tween the buns. The Chancellor 
laid stress on the doctrine that the 
evil had been the separating of eat- 
ing and drinking: his system would 
redress the balance. But since it 
was open to the light of day that 
the licensed victuallers were no 
longer victuallers, simply because 
the drink of which the victims are 
insatiable pays far better than the 
food of which one pennyworth may 
satiate the customer, nothing was 
more reasonable than to fear that 
confectioners might follow the same 
course. A few stale tarts and buns, 
to save appearances, with plenty of 
glittering wine decanters, full of 
negus, punch, liqueurs, weak and 
strong, to suit our ladies in their 
progress towards the fatal goal, 
might ere long display the coun- 
terpart of the gin-palace. Grocers, 
milliners, any shop in short, may 
have wine to sell in corked bottles: a 
careful provision for domestic moral- 
ity and economy! Whether this 
traffic is more baneful when it stands 
out alone, or when it is joined with 
other sales, is a knotty argument. 
Lord Keeper Coventry, in the reign 
of Charles I., charged the circuit 
judges against ‘alehouses and tip- 
pling houses, the greatest pests in 
the kingdom. . . . Let care be 
taken in the choice of alehouse- 
keepers, that it be not appointed to 
be the livelihood of a large family.’ 
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We shall all now agree that such 
form of care is nugatory. For if 
effort be made that the sale of alco- 
holic drink shall not be at present 
the seller’s chief business, but a 
mere accident, yet whether it shall 
remain secondary must depend on 
its success in debauching the public 
taste. If the wine sell better, more 
profitably, than the other goods, it 
will displace them. Assuredly, the 
changed aspect of grocers’ shops 
under Mr. Gladstone’s laws is a 
melancholy spectacle. But the fa- 
cility of fraud induced is a fresh 
and great evil. A grocer’s bill may 
put down bottles of wine as pounds 
of tea and sugar, a draper may 
reckon them as muslin sleeves, and 
the husband or father be deceived : 
and witnesses not teetotalers attest 
that soit is. Young ladies who get a 
taste for wine at a confectioner’s 
enjoy it at lunch time elsewhere ; 
thus the social custom of drinking 
grows stronger among the female 
sex, 

It is hardly necessary here to re- 
produce the painful and galling 
description of alcoholised (i.e. 
tipsy) fine ladies, which the Satur- 
day Reviewer initiated, usefully, in 
January 1871. The subject was 
largely discussed in the London 
press, and Dr. Anstie, in the Prac- 
titioner for February, wrote as fol- 
lows : 

We must notice the fact that many girls 
of the wealthy middle and of the upper 
classes, especially the former, are of late 
years taking to consume all kinds of wine, 
and particularly champagne, to an extent 
which used never to be permitted. At 
many modern ball-suppers champagne flows 
like water ; and the attentive observer will 
soon perceive that it is not the men, by 
any means, who do the larger part of the 
consumption. These same young ladies, 
who have so freely partaken of champagne 
over night, will next day at lunch take 
plenty of bottled beer, or a coupleof glasses 
of sherry. Dinner comes round, and again 
either champagne, or hock, or port, or 
sherry is drunk, not less than a couple of 
glasses being taken. And then the 
evening very often brings a party of some 
kind, with the inevitable champagne or 
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sherry. We are speaking of things which 
we have seen, when we say that many girls 
who live among rich (especially nowveau 
riche) and gay society are in the habit, 
during six months out of the twelve, of 
taking (in the shape of wine, &c.) a daily 
average of two, two and a half, or three 
ounces of absolute alcohol, a quantity 
which, if expressed in cheap beer, would 
be equal to six or seven pints. 


The general moral is, that light 
wine gives the taste for strong 
wine, beer for gin. This is fatally 
experienced in France, in the United 
States, in Germany, in England. 
Our Saturday Reviewer remarkably 
comments: ‘ Education and intelli- 
gence are rather against a woman 
than otherwise ; for they make her 
believe that she at least is safe,’ 
while gradually and unawares im. 
bibing the fatal propensity. Mr. 
Gladstone before long found that 
stronger wine won on light wine in 
the market. 

If it be asked how it was that so 
able and religious a man could not 
see all these terrible evils, to which 
he deliberately opened the door, the 
question answers itself. He had to 
make his French Treaty a political 
success ; he had to please the Em- 
peror of the French; and this blinded 
him morally. The best excuse for his 
error is that it was shared by Cob- 
den, a teetotaler by practice, though 
not in theory, and one who indolent- 
ly wished that Englishmen would 
not drink. But Cobden was not 
only hurtfully unacquainted with 
the strength of national passions ; 
he was justly open to the imputa- 
tion flung at him of loving the 
‘breeches pocket argument,” He 
believed too much that you can re- 
generate men by appeals to self- 
interest, and rarely strove to lift an 
audience up to his own elevation. 

The argument is here all but com- 
pleted against the conservation of 
the existing routine. The tree is 
known by its fruit. For full 
forty years the Government and the 
magistrates, whose official duty it 
is to moderate this trade, have done 
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the contrary, wilfully and pertina- 
ciously, in all the great centres of 
population, to the vast disaster of 
the country, terrible suffering, and 
enormous pauperism, all against the 
express advice to lessen the trade 
steadily, with a view to its ultimate 
extinction, tendered by the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1834. 
Whether a Prime Minister be this 
or that man, of whatever moral 
temperament, makes no difference. 
Sir Robert Peel, who was on the 
Committee of 1834, acted like all 
the rest. We must wait many years 
for Mr. Gladstone’s equal in moral 
worth. But the system overpowers 
the man: all act alike. The beha- 
viour of Ministries, Parliaments, 
and Magistrates in this long period 
has been a most culpable malversa- 
tion and grave moral offence in the 
belief of the supporters of the Per- 
missive Bill, who allege that the 
richer classes can no longer be 
trusted to regulate the traffic, but 
that the people must have self- 
defence by their own direct veto on 
licenses. 

In the years since 1835, two 
movements have gone on in the 
country itself singularly contrasted. 
The one, that of temperance zea- 
lots, humble men, who have worked 
like coral insects, to throw up solid 
barriers against the deadly inunda- 
tions, devoting the whole leisure of 
their lives to the task. Thousands of 
such have lived and died, with great 
local results which, collectively, 
are national; but with frequent 
reason to mourn that their labours 
are ruined by some new evil Acts of 
un obstinate, ignorant, fanatical 
Government. On the other side, in 
rural districts, we see peers and 
haronets, squires and titled ladies, 
who quietly extinguish the drink 
traffic over their estates to the vast 
benefit of the people. The town 
world and the ‘ educated’ were at 
first long ignorant, nextincredulous: 
bold denials used to be made. ‘If 
it were true,’ said the Times, ‘ it set- 
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tled the question in favour of pro- 
hibition.” When no longer to be 
denied, the importance of the prece- 
dent is underrated. Observe, that 
the great landlord who so acts, sel- 
dom dreams of expelling wine from 
his own cellars. There are several 
other phenomena deserving atten- 
tion. When the Permissive Bill is 
claimed, our educated writers are 
shocked at its many atrocities, 
1. It deprives the poor man of his 
beer. 2. It allows the rich man to 
import his wine, thus introducing 
an unendurable distinction between 
rich and poor. 3. It establishes a 
different state of law on different 
areas, splitting up the United 
Kingdom into a Federation. 4. It 
most unjustly confiscates the pro- 
perty of the publicans! They do 
not tell us why it is lawful and 
right for a Duke of Argyll or a 
Lord Palmerston or the Prince 
Consort to do all these things by 
their private will, and quite im- 
proper and ‘out of the question ’ 
(to use the phrase of the Right 
Hon. Mr. Bruce) that the inhabit- 
ants themselves be permitted to do 
the very same things ; but we know 
perfectly well what it means. In 
the sacred cause of the landlord’s 
pocket, all such acts of despotism 
are surely permissible; but in so 
contemptible a cause as the morals, 
quiet, prosperity and happiness of 
thousands, the sacred interests of 
capitalists ought not to be touched. 
No publican has yet called a magis- 
trate into a court of law for not re- 
newing his license or for giving no 
cause for non-renewal; nor has 
petitioned to Parliament as an in- 
jured man. Nor has any commu- 
nity in which the trade is stopped 
petitioned Parliament that the poor 
man be allowed to get his beer. 
What else but sheer hypocrisy or 
culpable ignorance can such outcries 
against the Permissive Bill be ? 
Our Honourables or Right Hon- 
ourables are apt to treat the sup- 
porters of the Permissive Bill 
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with no small contempt. Very 
recently, one gentleman told his 
constituents that when we think of 
the stopping of the traffic as pos- 
sible, we show entire ignorance of 
the first principles of human nature. 
Whether he was wholly unaware 
that the trade is actually stopped 
over large areas of England, Scot- 
Jand, and Ireland, it is not easy 
to conjecture: but evidently he 
cannot have ever heard that it 
is stopped among Mohammedans, 
among Hindoos, among Buddhists, 
and has been so for many long 
ages. Their number, collectively, 
is estimated at eight hundred 
millions. Who then is ‘entirely 
ignorant,’ he or we? Moreover, 
these great nations live in widely 
different climates. China itself has 
the extremes of heat and cold. The 
lofty table-land of Thibet is as cold 
as India and Ceylon are hot. Persia 
and Turkey, Kurdistin and Ana- 
tolia, have enormous internal variety 
of temperature. It is now well 
established that alcohol chills the 
blood in cold climates and depresses 
vitality ; scientific enquiry coincides 
with the experience of Arctic ex- 
plorers and of the Russian armies ; 
but the popular error of its giving 
warmth is so hard to eradicate, that 
it is well to insist on the severity of 
many climates in which the prohi- 
bition is tranquilly accepted. When 
we have legislators as wise as the 
great legislators of the East, to sip 
laudanum as a luxury after dinner 
will be placed on the same footing 
as to sip glasses of wine. The na- 
tional taste has to be altered, if a 
great national sin and calamity is 
to be eradicated. Total disuse 
alone can enable us to regain the 
unsophisticated taste of childhood. 
Any partial use will but insure the 
recurrence in the next generation 
of a curse which only law and reli- 
gion in combination can subdue. 
Mr. Gladstone learned new les- 
sons from the sad effects of his 
Wine Laws; and became an appa- 
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rent convert to the Permissive Bill; 
for he gave to it the name of Local 
Option—an excellent title; and 
twice declared that he saw no 
objection to it. What then is that 
which the Right Hon. Mr. Bruce 
declares to be ‘quite out of the 
question,’ to which nevertheless his 
Premier sees no objection? Be. 
hold the case in anutshell. About 
three years ago, in a meeting at 
Bristol, called to favour the Permis- 
sive Bill, a gentleman among the 
audience asked leave to oppose. 
The chairman gladly accorded his 
desire, and Mr. James Raper, Parlia- 
mentary Agent of the United King. 
dom Alliance, explained to the 
audience that the speaker was Mr. 
Darnton Lupton, a highly respected 
magistrate of Leeds, to whom they 
would be sure to listen attentively. 
Mr. Lupton thought the Bill need- 
less, because its objects could be 
effected by merely restoring to the 
magistrates their power over the 
beerhouses, which the Act of 1830 
had so lamentably taken from them 
for thirty-eight years. (It is one 
of the grotesque phenomena in 
these sad affairs, that the two 
branches of the trade, the Licensed 
Victuallers and the Beershops, each 
depicted the wickedness of the other 
in brilliant and true colours. Each 
believed, that, if not molested by the 
rivalry of the other, it would con- 
duct England to virtuous enjoy- 
ment.) Mr. Lupton was sure, that 
the magistrates, now reinforced by 
public opinion, would keep the 
victuallers in good order. When 
he sat down, Mr. Raper begged to 
ask him one question: ‘ Sir, if, sit- 
ting on the bench and about to give 
a license, you suddenly discovered 
that the majority of the population 
had a vehement aversion to any 
license at all being granted, would 
you force the shop on the neigh- 
bourhood in spite of public opi- 
nion?’ ‘Certainly not,’ replied 
Mr. Lupton; ‘I should think it 
extremely wrong.’ ‘Well, then,’ 
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rejoined Mr. Raper, ‘if all magis- 
trates were, and would always be, 
like Mr. Lupton, we should not need 
a Permissive veto for the population. 
But inasmuch as many are unlike 
him, we demand a veto concurrent 
with the magisterial veto; either 
veto sufficing against licenses; not 
by taking special applications sepa- 
rately ; but before selecting persons 
to receive licenses, let it be ascer- 
tained whether the neighbourhood 
desire any licensed houses at all. 
Here is the whole of our claim.’ 

The claim is smalland clear. At 
present, in many cases, one man, a 
magistrate, is despotic over the 
whole question, to give or not to 
give licenses, many or few, to any 
one he pleases, or to no one. We 
claim that the people shall have a 
practical share of the same despot- 
ism, for mere self-protection, viz. 
the power of total veto, which he 
exercises at pleasure. Instantly this 
is called a tyrannical claim by ‘ edu- 
cated’ men, economists, radicals, 
philosophers, newspaper writers, 
and what not! It has long been a 
scandal against our Universities 
that the academicians were sure to 
be on that side of politics which 
events proved to be wrong. If our 
‘educated’ writers go on with their 
game, we may, before long, have 
workmen saying to one another, 
‘Friends, these educated prigs do 
not suit us. We must go in for 
having a majority of men in the 
Queen’s Cabinet from our own 
order and elected into it by us.’ 
They would but follow the course 
of Roman plebeians against the pa- 
tricians; how much of aristocratic 
institutions would survive if once 
such a ery echoed through England, 
others must judge. 

And who is the originator of the 
Permissive Bill? . None other than 
the philanthropie brewer, the late 
lamented Charles Buxton, who wrote 
against his own trade words too 
cruelly seyere for its most active 
assailants to surpass. When hard 
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pressed by those whose interests 
were his interests, he could not 
quite stand firm, and made a partial 
and apparent retrogression from his 
noble and frank article in the North 
British Review. But the amended 
edition which he published had only 
nominal changes. Substantially, he 
held out on every main point; and 
though in so very trying a position 
he had not strength to vote in Par- 
liament with Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
yet he did not vote against him. 

For ten years the successive 
Ministries promised an improved 
licensing measure of their own, not 
without breaches of faith. Atlength, 
after ten years’ gestation, the Right 
Hon. Mr. Bruce last year brought 
into the world the much-expected 
bantling, prefaced by an important 
speech. He recognised discontent 
with the existing laws to be national, 
as are the frightful evils, and con- 
fessed the utter enormity of the 
number of shops. Who would not 
expect that he would propose to 
reduce the number? On the con- 
trary, he proposed to give to all of 
them a ten years’ tenure; invented 
the idea that they have a moral 
right to a renewal of license, and 
proposed that at the ten years’ end 
licenses should be held up to auction. 
He allowed the right of the public 
to a voice, yet limited that voice so 
as to continue as many as possible 
of the existing preposterous num- 
ber of shops. All was evidently 
prepared to give to the holders of 
licenses some handle for demanding 
an enormous pecuniary compensa- 
tion from Parhament. 

The publicans were perhaps as 
much pleased as they pretended to 
be disgusted. By a violent outcry 
they hoped to make it seem that 
the Bill was such as the advocates 
of prohibition ought to support. If 
any little enthusiasm for it could 
have been elicited from them, the 
publicans would have rallied to its 
support and carried the second 
reading triumphantly. Yet their 

M 
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objection to its army of spies to 
ferret out adulterations of the liquor 
was unquestionably genuine and 
intense, and every way just. The 
result of it was, that the Minister 
did not dare even to present ita 
second time to Parliament, and 
withdrew it because the Session 
was not long enough to pass it 
against the opposition which was 
to be expected. We now know how 
little aid the Premier's theoretic 
approval of Local Option brings 
tous. The Philistines have caught 
our Samson, have blinded him, and 
make him grind in their own mill. 

Meanwhile, a new National Asso- 
ciation rises to the rescue of a 
people afflicted by the Drink Traffic, 
and high among its great names 
appears the veteran Karl Russell. 


[t required much coolness, much of 


what is called brass, to come for- 
ward now to our rescue, consider- 
ing the conduct of Lord John 
Russell in the long years during 
which he or his coadjutors were 
elaborately creating, moulding, and 
giving permanence to this enormons, 
ever-increasing, and vicious traffic. 
Not even when Prime Minister did 
he utter a word or do a deed against 
that clause of the English Beer Bill 
about drinking on the premises, 
which had from the first met with 
all but universal condemnation, and 
was regarded by Lord Brougham as 
cardinally ruining the Bill. Nor did 
Lord John take any steps to hinder 
our forcing spirit shops on the 
Turks and Indians. Moreover, as 
leader in the House of Commons 
he bore a chief responsibility for 
the infamous Opium War. When 
an unrepentant veteran sinner offers 
himself as our saviour, we know 
that he fears lest we shall succeed 
too well without him. 

But what is this new association 
presenting, short of the Permissive 
Bill? It refuses to the people the 
direct use of the magistrate’s veto, 
but affects to give it them indi- 
rectly by an 


elective Li ‘orsing 


The Drink Traffic. 
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Board, having first carefully stript 
the Board of the magistrate’s right 
of non-renewal, except in case of 
proved abuse by the publican. The 
jealousy of Parliament for four cen- 
turies has forbidden any license for 
the sale of intoxicating drink to run 
for more than twelve months. The 
National Association quietly, slily, 
without a word of argument, seeks 
to confer on every publican a lif. 
tenure of his license! When pro- 
fessed reformers act thus, who would 
not imagine that experience had 
proved the caution of Parliament to 
be erring and superfluous, and that 
the trade had been honourably ac- 
quitted of all with which the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1834 charged 
it? The evident object of the Na- 
tional Association is, above all, to 
hinder the poor sufferers by the 
trade from abolishing it, as so many 
rural magistrates have done most 
beneficially, and likewise to worm-in 
some excuse for voting a good lump- 
ing sum under the nameof compensa- 


tion, so soon as the national eager- 
ness for settling the contest somehow 
shall make it possible to carry a 
vote of fifty millions sterling in 


Parliament. It is easy to imagine 
the sweet simplicity with which Mr. 
Bruce would smilingly tell us thai 
he thought it was exactly the thing 
which we wanted. 

But the people are already stern, 
and some of them exasperated. 
The writer of these lines was pre- 
sent at a deputation to Mr. Bruce 
concerning the Permissive Bill, 
when the deputy from Dublin, Mr. 
Sullivan, addressed him in nearly 
the following words : 


Right Hon. Sir, I come before you sent 
by twenty-three Temperance Societies in 
and round Dublin, and they charged me to 
put two questions to you, which I hope ! 
may do without offence. On account of the 
prevalence of violent crime your Govern- 
ment is abridging our constitutional liber- 
ties. It is notorious that with the removal 
of drink shops such crime vanishes, 
so that one policeman suffices where 4 
barrack-full was needed previously. My 
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first question is: Why does your Govern- 
ment with one hand put down crime at the 
sacrifice of the constitution and of our liber- 
ties, and with the other hand keep up what 
is confessedly the main cause of crime? 
Ireland charged her representatives to vote 
for Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill 
with so great effect, that two out of three 
supported the second reading. My second 
question to youis this: Do you not think, 
that if Ireland were left to legislate for her- 
self, she would manage a little better than 
this? 

It will be well for the Gladstone 


Cabinet not to drive that section of 


Irishmen which is working for the 


Permissive Bill into the ranks of 


Fenians. The Irish horizon is darker 
every month, ominously reminding 


the landlords of the worst days of 


rural violence in the first French 
Revolution. That is a calamity to 
be digested as we best may; so is 
the burning indignation of the Eng- 
lish working men when they find 
how Parliament has violated its first 
duty of preserving their daughters, 
their wives, their babes, from the 
despotism of the Executive Govern- 


ment, which does the bidding of a 


sect of medical fanatics. Never was 
so great a change for the worse 
brought about in two years in the 
loyalty of the working men: through 
guilt or insanity, this Cabinet is 
preparing forces of wrath and con- 
tempt which may upheave the very 
foundations of Parliament. But that 
does not much concern the Per- 
missive Bill. If, however, the Go- 
vernment propose to settle this con- 
troversy by a Parliamentary grant 
to the Publicans (for which the 
brewers are pressing), the Right 


The Drink 1 


’ Traffic. 


Hon. Messrs. Gladstone and Lowe 
will be regarded as, more and more, 
breaking faith with the country by 
a profligate waste of public money. 

After a Permissive Bill meeting 
recently, the writer was accosted on 
the platform by a local brewer, who 
said : 

B. 1 attended hoping to hear 
something practical. No one of 
you has spoken a single practical 
word, 

What is practical ? 

B. Well, I expected you to come 
forward and offer the trade some 
compensation. 

A. Indeed! and did the Duke of 
Argyll, or any nobleman who re- 
fused to renew licenses on his 
estates, ever offer compensation to 
the publicans displaced ? 

B. I know nothing of that; but 
this I know—we mean to have com- 
pensation; and if not, you will not 
get your Permissive Bill. 

A. We enter into no compromise. 
What is to be our success time will 
show. 

The elaborate pamphlet of Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi, dedicated to Mr. 
Bass, on the ex ,pital i involved in the 
Drink Traffic, is nothing but a plea 
for compensation. If Mr. Glad- 
stone wish finally to disgust his 
admirers, and Mr. Lowe to renounce 
his fame as a zealot for public 
economy, a ready way is to open 
their ears to suggestions of com- 
pensation for non-renewal of licenses 
every one of which is jealously made 
out to last for twelve months and 
no longer. 


Francis WILuI AM NEWMAN. 
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NOTES ON EAST GREENLAND. 
By A. Panscu, M.D., or tae German Arctic Expepition or 1869-70, 


[The following paper derives additional interest from being the substance of 
' one of an official series of lectures delivered shortly after the return of the 
second German Arctic Expedition, by the officers of the two ships, and the scientific 
gentlemen who accompanied them. Although this occurred at a time when the 
eyes of Europe were turned in anxious suspense on the mighty events which 
were happening in her midst, so much attention has already been drawn in this 
country to the brilliant discoveries of Koldewey, and the thrilling adventures 
of Hegemann and his brave companions, who, when forced to abandon their 
ill-fated Hansa, made in safety a voyage of 200 days and 1,000 miles on a con- 
tinually diminishing ice-raft, that it is almost unnecessary to enter into any details 
with regard to the circumstances which brought under Dr. Pansch’s notice the 
remarkable phenomena described below. Suffice it to say, that the writer was 
the naturalist attached to the steamer Germania, which left Bremerhafen in the 
summer of 1860, and succeeded in reaching the Pendulum Islands on the east 
coast of Greenland in the early autumn; that numerous meteorological, tidal, and 
magnetic observations of considerable importance were made during the winter; 
and that the valuable additions contributed by sledge excursions to our knowledge 
of the coast line as far north as lat. 77° were crowned, when the ice broke up, 
by the discovery, between Cape Franklin and Cape Parry, in lat. 73° 12’, of a 
stupendous fiord, branching far into the interior, and combining with lofty mountain- 
ranges and majestic glaciers to produce scenery of well-nigh unrivalled magnifi- 
cence. Jor full information as to the gains accruing to. Science from this Expedi- 


tion, the reader must be referred to the reports which will, we understand, be 
shortly published éz extenso in Germany. | 


ae have hitherto been too 


ready to conclude that the 
Arctic regions are buried, even 
through the summer, beneath a 
covering of snow, and to picture 
to themselves a steep, bare crag, 
or peak, towering here and there 
above this eternal whiteness; or, 
perhaps, in the height of summer, 
a few isolated spots free from 
snow, and affording space for the 
growth of a scanty vegetation called 
forth by specially favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

This idea, however exaggerated 
in many minds, is partially justified 
by the experience of travellers in 
some Arctic districts. As these 
countries are situated in a high lati- 
tude, constantly shrouded in mists, 
and only favoured by rare and feeble 
sunshine, there is not sufficient 
warmth to melt the mass of a winter’s 
snow, often increased as it is durin 
summer by renewed falls, more 
especially as the thawing coast-ice 
renders latent s> great an amount 
of heat. 


We, too, reached the coast of East 
Greenland under the same impres- 
sion—the more so, as a stream of 
ice, and with it one of cold water, 
flows continually along the coast. 
But what did we find? A country 
in the main completely free from 
snow, and that not only in the height 
of summer, but during three whole 
months. It will of course be under- 
stood that accumulations of frozen 
snow and ice must always remain on 
the slopes and in the ravines. And 
if it is asked, how the ground could 
possibly be bare so early as June, 
and continue so for such a length 
of time, our sojourn there has 
furnished us with an explanation 
as interesting as it is satisfactory. 
Nearly all the snow in that region 
falls during violent storms, and 
these have almost always one and 
the same direction, viz. towards the 
north. On this account the snow 
does not cover the ground evenly, 
but is, for the most part, collected 
in drifts of various sizes, according 
to the local formation of the ground. 
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In the same manner, even what 
falls in a still atmosphere is tossed 
up and scattered by subsequent 
winds, so that in every gale we 
suffered from a heavy drifting of 
the snow ; and how thoroughly the 
wind sweeps the ground may be 
concluded from the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of earth, sand, 
and stones is carried with the snow 
through the air to such a distance, 
that after one of these storms the ice 
becomes of a dirty brown colour for 
miles around. In this way, the 
otherwise singular fact is explained, 
that we really only once saw a 
totally white landscape (it was at 
the end of June), and even this 
completely disappeared in the course 
of a few days. Indeed, there are 


many places, such as steep declivi- 
ties and open plains, which remain 
free from snow nearly all the winter; 
the rest of the country is covered 
by snow from one to three inches 
thick ; and drifts on every scale from 


the largest to the smallest are found 
scattered in every direction. As the 
snow melts from our roofs in the 
spring, and they become heated by 
the sun long before the temperature 
of the air is correspondingly raised, 
so it is in that mountainous country 
in a still higher degree. Favoured 
by the generally clear and dry air, 
the snow disappears as early as 
April; after which, with the interrup- 
tion of an occasional snow-fall, the 
dark rocky soil proceeds, in a most 
surprising manner, to absorb the 
heat that incessantly streams from 
the now unsetting sun. While the 
temperature of the air had, till the 
end of May, been continually below 
the freezing-point, the ground at 
the same time, at a depth of a 
few centimétres, had already risen 
several degrees above it. In our 
latitudes the ground cools down 
every night, and stones become per- 
ceptibly cold even at midsummer, 
so that the moisture of the air falls 
upon them as dew; in these parts 
of the Arctic regions there is only a 
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trifling nocturnal cooling in the 
height of summer ; dew is almost 
as unknown to the Esquimaux as 
snow to the inhabitants of the 
tropics. In the course of the sum- 
mer, the heating of the ground is, 
indeed, somewhat moderated, as 
the sun is often hid by mists and 
clouds ; but, to make up for this, 
the radiation from the ground is 
checked also. It thaws, according 
to circumstances, to a depth of from 
12 to 18 inches, and possesses a 
temperature very well adapted to 
stimulate energetically the growth 
of the roots of existing plants. A 
considerable degree of warmth, too, 
must, even in a cold atmosphere, 
reach the parts of plants above the 
surface, as well from the heat 
radiated by the ground as from the 
sun, which never sets, but shines in 
turn on every side. The heating 
of the ground is so considerable, 
that by day the ascending warm 
currents keep the air everywhere 
in tremulous, undulating motion, 
so that it is necessary to make all 
exact trigonometrical measurements 
by night; and at times the eye dis- 
cerns even the summits of the 
highest mountains only in distorted 
images. This mass of warm as- 
cending air naturally follows the 
slope of the mountains to their 
highest points, and instead of be- 
coming cooled here, is further heat- 
ed by the purer rays of the sun, 
which fall both more continuously 
and more directly. And since, 
moreover, the summits of the 
mountains rise above the densest 
fogs that shroud the land, it is 
readily understood that, if other 
circumstances be favourable, vege- 
tation may exist to quite the same 
extent on the mountains (I speak 
only of those observed, from 1,000 
to 3,000 feet in height), as in the 
plain, and that there is here 
really no line of highest vegetation. 
On the summits of the lower moun- 
tains we found the saxifrage, silene, 
dryas, and other plants, often in finer 
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development than on the plain ; 
and is it not a wonderful fact that, 
on a peak 7,000 feet high, in addi- 
tion to beautiful lichens, moss 
several inches long is found grow- 
ing in thick cushions ! 

There is a complete contrast be- 
tween the whole method and opera- 
tion of the Arctic summer, as well 
as of every single summer’s day, 
and that with which we are fami- 
liar in the frozen regions of the 
Alps. In the latter there is a daily 
alternation between cold and heat, 
darkness and light, winter and 
summer; and on both sides the 
change is rapid and sudden, the 
several forces operating quickly, 
energetically, and with immediate 
result, In the north there is pro- 
perly no cycle of twenty-four hours ; 
the day is not divided into light 
and darkness, heat and cold, but 
each of these opposite conditions 
holds its sway during a whole sea- 
son; they do not advance with 
consciousness of victory and rapid 
results, but their lack of power 


is amply compensated by the ex- 
haustive use of all existing advan- 


tages. Thus it is that the summer 
heat of East Greenland, though be- 
ginning slowly, yet steadily con- 
tinuing, increasing and sometimes 
even becoming intense, renders it 
possible, during the short time in 
which the ground remains unfrozen, 
for a rich and vigorous vegetation 
to be developed. Thus it is that 
some plants send long tap-roots 
deep into the soil; that they all 
ripen their seed ; that some attain 
the height of many inches above 
ground ; that the leaves are large 
and vigorous, and the colours of 
the blossoms bright and beautiful. 
Here, too, the other essential 
condition of all vegetation, moisture, 
makes its appearance in quite an 
unusual manner. Most people ima- 
gine all the Arctic regions wrapped, 
during the summer, in perpetual 
mist, not unfrequently varied by 
snow and rain. During the sum- 
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mer of East Greenland there is 
scarcely any precipitation of mois- 
ture from the air, but plants live 
almost entirely on that which they 
derive from the ground. It is not, 
of course, the rich and luxuriant 
cushions of moss, which grow on 
the banks of the merrily-rippling 
stream, that one must expect to find 
here; these are seen but rarely. 
But we find large tracts uniformly 
watered and saturated with moisture 
from the melting of a slope of snow; 
for, since the lower stratum of the 
ground is frozen, the water cannot 
penetrate it and run off below, but 
percolates down the whole slope 
through the uppermost stratum to 
the shore. To pass such places, 
which are often miles in breadth, is 
one of the severest labours of spring 
and summer travelling, as one often 
sinks knee-deep in loamy mud. A 
multitude of plants, however, rejoice 
in this soil, so that we find them 
flourishing on these wet tracts in 
great profusion. On the other hand, 
where there are real river-beds, the 
banks are generally barren; for, 
when the thaw commences, the water 
rushes along with such tremendous 
force as to carry down quantities of 
earth, plants, and stones. 

It will be supposed that there 
must also be many places of greater 
elevation, which, not being within 
the reach of melting snow, must 
therefore be almost entirely devoid 
of moisture, and unable, through 
the great dryness of the air, to 
support the least vegetation. There 
are certainly many such places; 
but absolute sterility is exceedingly 
rare. We saw few spots where 
we did not meet, every two or 
three yards, with at least a few 
blades of grass, a tiny patch of 
willow, or a little tuft of silene or 
lychnis. The appearance which 
these present is, to be sure, dismal 
enough. Scarcely, even ‘in early 
spring, can we speak of green shoots; 
the grass puts forth a dry and 
stunted blade and ear; in a short 
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time the three or four little leaves, 
which every stalk of herb or shrub 
develops, become of a pale brown 
colour, like those of the previous 
year, which never fall; the tufts 
produce their occasional short- 
stalked blossoms, and their summer 
is passed. Is it not marvellous that 
just as the Arctic traveller, during 
his wanderings, suffers from nothing 
more than from thirst, so we find 
vegetation here reduced to a mini- 
mum, not by cold and wet, but by 
drought and parching heat? It is 
these circumstances, too, which im- 
pede the growth of lichens and 
moss to such an extent that, even in 
this ‘kingdom of mossesand lichens,’ 
we had often to search for a long 
time before finding a locality an- 
swering in any degree to this de- 
scription ; and though many rein- 
deer are found, the reindeer-moss 


is one of the rarest plants. I cannot, 
in these few words, draw anything 
like a complete picture of the vege- 
tation of the Pendulum Islands, as 


many and various additional details 
would have to be taken into account. 

But the mainland, exposed as it 
is toa more intense heat, produces 
a vegetation of considerably higher 
character. There, not only at the 
foot of the mountains, but also to a 
height of more than 1,000 feet up 
their slopes, are seen large tracts of 
uninterrupted green, affording pas- 
ture for herds of reindeer and ‘cattle. 
In many places may be found the 
most beautiful close grass, which, as 
with us, is decked with the yellow 
flowers of the dandelion; the blades, 
adorned with clusters of ears, reach 
the height of from one to two feet ; 
the bilberry grows side-by-side with 
the andromeda, and covers large 
tracts of ground, as 
moory heaths. In the damp clefts 
of the rocks flourish the most deli- 
cate ferns, and the acid leaves 
of the sorrel grow to an unusual 
size; on the sunny slopes the dark 
blue campanula nods on its long 
stem, and we are attracted by the 


on our own. 


tender evergreen pyrola with its 
marble-white flowers. Among the 
rounded pebbles of the streams and 
sea shore the epilobium unfolds its 
large blossoms, which, with their 
magnificently bright red colour, en- 
tice from afar even the most indif- 
ferent. Among the bare rocks the 
curious polemonium has settled in 
great profusion, and out of the fea- 
thery circle of odoriferous leaves 
rise the thick clusters of its large, 
bright, light-blue flowers. Clothed 
as they are in such a very familiar 
dress, these plants seem like 
strangers in their Arctic surround- 
ings. And that peculiar colour of 
the mountain slope is produced, as 
we find to our astonishment, by 
very small but vigorous dwarf-birch, 
which, although it grows but little 
every year, scems to thrive very 
well, as it has ripened both blos- 
soms and fruit. Close by stand 
bilberry-bushes, bearing ripe and 
peculiarly sweet fruit, which is 
plucked and enjoyed with child-like 
pleasure; and, lastly, the botanist 
is enraptured at the discovery of 
some beautiful Alpine roses, which 
have, alas! already shed their blos- 
soms. This rhododendron brings 
him back at once to the Alps; he 
even hears, in imagination, the 
tinkling of the cow-bells and the 
herdsman’s call. 

Thus, then, is it possible for the 
vegetable world in East Greenland 
to expand into unwonted beauty 
and to ripen its annual blossoms 
and fruit: in winter receiving from 
the snow its needful protecticn 
against the cruel frost, and in the 
short summer subjected to the influ- 
ence of a strong and constant light, 
and of a heat proceeding both from 
above and below. 

In the midst of such luxuriant 
vegetable life, we were prepared 
for the presence of many herbi- 
vorous animals, and particularly 
of the reindeer and snow-white 
Arctie hare, which inhabit all parts 
of the icy north. On the rich and 
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extensive pastures of the mainland 
we found large herds of the splen- 
did reindeer, undisturbed and un- 
affrighted by bloodthirsty man. But 
there was another gregarious ani- 
mal, quite as important and inte- 
resting, which we met there, and 
whose’discovery in East Greenland 
was, curiously enough, reserved for 
our expedition. It was the Arctic 
ox, known as the ‘musk-ox’ by 
the Franklin expeditions, with its 
low stature, long dark hair and 
heavy horns, immensely thick at 
the roots. Here, too, this strange 
animal lives in herds, gains access 
to its food in winter by scraping 
from it the thin covering of snow, 
and affords, as well as the reindeer 
and hare, an excellent and whole- 
some food forman. Lesser animals, 
also, live on plants ; the little gray 
lemming digs for the smaller roots;; 
and among the birds we saw geese 
feeding on the meadows, and the 
pretty ptarmigan eating the young 
shoots of the willows. But here, 
also, as throughout the realms of 
nature, these animals have their pe- 
culiar enemies. The ermine, which 
lives among the stones, and the 
ever-prowling fox, are ready to 
potince upon them on land, as the 
owl and falcon to swoop down on 
them from the air. Nevertheless, 
the snow-bunting chirps and sings 
its joyous song in the bitter cold of 
early spring, the plover (charadrius) 
and sandpiper cry in the hollows of 
the shore, as they waylay the little 
larve, gnats and flies, which also 
spend an unobtrusive existence 
there. 

A plentiful source of nourishment 
for birds and mammiferous animals 
is afforded by the sea. In the beds 
of seaweed on the flat beach, and in 
the forests of gigantic Taminaria, 
reside millions of the small species 
of crustacea which, favoured by the 
equable temperature of the water, 
that never varies from year to year, 
attain an unusual size; bivalves 
and snails live among the rocks and 
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at the bottom of the sea; they are 
partly the same as in the Baltic, 
but are generally of a stronger 
build. And these crustacea, along 
with other small fishes, serve for 
nutriment to hosts of water birds, 
such as eider-ducks, gulls, divers, 
terns, and others. These birds, 
which build their nests on the high 
cliffs, wheel restless and screech- 
ing day and night through the air, 
or splash about in the calm water. 
They, too, have to defend their 
young from the birds of prey just 
mentioned, to whose number we 
may also add the glaucus-gull, and, 
above all, the black raven. But, 
however acceptable to the European 
explorer the flesh and the eggs, the 
fur and the feathers of these quadru- 
peds and birds may be, their value 
to the natives is insignificant com- 
pared with that of the walrus and 
seal. These are the most impor- 
tant animals on all ice-bound coasts, 
on whose existence and use the 
whole life of the Esquimaux there 
depends. Even they do not enjoy 
their spoil unmolested; that mighti- 
est beast of prey, the polar bear, 
lays equal claim with them on seals, 
walruses, and reindeer; and be- 
tween the strength and cunning of 
the beast, and the intelligence and 
perseverance of man, is maintained 
the most wonderful conflict and 
rivalry. 


On the Inhabitants cf East 
Greenland. 


As to the population of East 
Greenland, we met no living human 
being on the whole stretch of coast 
over which we travelled. The set- 
tlement in which Clavering found 
twelve men in 1823, must, to all 
appearance, have been deserted at 
least twenty years ago. However, 
all remaining traces of it, especially 
winter and summer dwellings, as 
well as graves, were carefully 
searched, and any utensils and wea- 
pons that we found were brought 
home. 
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Real ‘winter huts,’ that is, the 
stationary winter dwellings of the 
natives, were found in seven places, 
to the number of sixteen, the most 
northerly on Hochstetter’s Promon- 
tory, the most southerly on Cape 
Franklin. They are nearly always 

situated not far fromthe shore on the 
south side of those capes which point 
towards the south-east, and are built 
in groups of two, three, or sometimes 
four. Half worked into the ground, 
the walls are built of suitable and, 
in the inside, exceedingly smooth 
stones, pretty regularly set, and as 
far as they rise above ground, 


strengthened outside by mounds of 


earth and stones laid against them. 
The surface of the walls is only 
interrupted inside by a few small 
niches, which are generally found 
in the corners, especially in the 
front ones. The floor is partially 
paved with flat stones, particularly 
in the corners, which probably 
served as fireplaces. 

The average length of the inte- 
rior of these huts is, according to 
several exact measurements, 11 ft., 
and their breadth 9 ft. The height 
of the walls, which probably pretty 
nearly corresponds with the ori- 
ginal height, is 3} ft. At the front 
end towards the south, or, which 
is the same thing, towards the 
water, there is an opening in the 
floor of 14 feet square ; it descends 
to a like depth, and is the com- 
mencement of the only egress, a 
passage or’ tunnel which extends, 
m a nearly horizontal direction, 
under the front wall to a length 
of from 6 to 12 feet. It is con- 
structed of stone, and terminates 
in a rather wide opening, being 
itself of barely sufficient size to 
admit a man in a creeping posi- 
tion. This is moreover the only 
opening to the hut, for there is no 
sort of window in the roof. The 
roof is constructed, as we could 
clearly prove from some that had 
fallen down, of two or three wooden 
poles or laths placed lengthwise 
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over the walls, on which flat stones 
are laid diagonally, and sometimes 
supported by more laths, the whole 
of which is covered and made tight 
with smaller stones, sods of grass 
and other things. The whole ar- 
rangement of “the huts énsures 
the greatest possible maintenance 
of heat, as owing to the depth of 
the door no continual ventila- 
tion can be produced, but only the 
most necessary exchange of air. As 
to how many inhabitants such huts 
contained, we cannot, of course, be 
certain; if we computed them at 
six, it would be certainly within 
the mark. In the corners, espe- 
cially the front ones, we sometimes 
found so-called ‘lamps’ (Kudluk) 
of the most primitive form ; a stone, 
with a hollow, which was still, in 
some instances, thickly blackened ; 
in others we found the remains of 
food, the fat, bones, and flesh of 
seals. 

In digging through the rubbish 
of earth and stones, “which covered 
the floor of the huts, in a layer of from 
six to twelve inches, we obtained 
several utensils, or fragments of 
them, as well as a number of pieces 
of wood, bone, &c., the waste of 
their work. 

Of their summer dwellings also 
traces are everywhere found, viz. the 
so-called ‘tent-rings,’ that is, stones 
left there after being used in fasten- 
ing the border of the tent. They 
are arranged in circles of from 
ten to twelve feet in diameter, 
with an opening turned towards 
the water, and generally divided 
into a front and back half by a 
diametrical row of stones. They 
are met with on nearly all parts of 
the coast, both close to the winter 
huts and also at a great distance 
from them. They were most nu- 
merous on Walrus Island and on 
Shannon Island (Cape Philip Broke), 
where they not only lay close to one 
another, but, so to speak, in several 
generations on the top of one an- 
other. As for the rest, we may also 
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mention holes, lined and covered 
with stones, from 12 to 18 inches in 
diameter, which are found in the 
vicinity of the dwellings, either 
made in the ground or }muilt against 
a larger stone or rock, and which 
represent roughly built store-rooms; 
they are found scattered in every 
direction, and may have served as 
places for the safe preservation 
of game. In the neighbourhood 
of the dwellings, especially of the 
huts, close and often luxuriant 
grass, intermingled with the various 
beautiful flowers, has sprung up, 
from easily assignable causes. The 
bleached bones of seals, walruses, 
narwhals, and other animals, re- 
lies of former banquets, which 
are thickly strewn over this green 
grass, stand out clearly and charac- 
teristically. 

The graves must also be men- 
tioned. They are not dug in the 
ground, at least very seldom, but 
consist of a superstructure of stones 
over the corpse, which is placed in 
either a recumbent or a crouching 
position. The form of these is either 
oblong (44 ft. long, 2} ft. wide, 14 ft. 
high), or circular (34 ft. in dia- 
meter). In the first case, the cover- 
ing consists of flat long stones or 
short ones, which are supported by 
rods placed underneath; in the other 
vase, the roof is arched all round. 
Any accidental gaps are carefully 
filled up with stones of all sizes down 
to the very smallest. In this manner 
the body can be protected against 
foxes, but certainly not against 
hungry bears. The form of the 
graves seems to have no particular 
meaning, but to have been regu- 
lated by the form of the stones 
available, as flat stones are neces- 
sary for the covering of oblong 
graves. In the interior we gener: ally 
found quite a heap of earth and 
willow leaves (blown in), from among 
which the bones were only partially, 
or sometimes not at all visible. The 
bodies must, of course, have decom- 
posed very soon in the Greenland 
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climate ; even the bones were already 
partially decayed in the damp ground. 
The long graves lie lengthways to- 
wards the south; it could be seen 
from several that the head lay to- 
wards the north, and that therefore 
the dead were buried as if to face 
the south. 

The graves were numerous and 
scattered, often at a great distance 
from the dwellings. Nearly all ad- 
mitted of close investigation ; and 
twelve skulls, as well as many 
single bones, were brought back for 
subsequent and more thorough ex- 
amination. Strange to say, weapons 
and utensils were very seldom found 
in the graves, although, as they 
were made of ivery, they would 
have been kept in good preserva- 
tion. On the other hand, we dis- 
covered, in what was probably a 
child’s grave, a human figure 
roughly carved out of wood; and 
in another grave, among rocks, we 
found the pieces of a finely carved 
wooden box of about 9 x 4 x 2} 
inches. 

The things we discovered were 
made of wood, horn, bones, ivory 
(walrus and narwhal teeth), and 
stone. 

Besides a pretty goblet, we found 
a cajak-rudder and. several dagger 
hilts, handles, &c. manufactured of 
wood ; also two figures of animals, 
roughly carved. A dog-sledge, which 
lay on the shore, nearly complete in 
all its parts, deserves special men- 
tion. It consists, as is well known 
to be the case in West Greenland, 
of two runners, very roughly made, 
about seven feet long, across which 
several boards are fastened with 
thongs, and at the end two sloping 
pieces fastened as a back. In place 
of our iron tires, the runners are 
covered underneath with strips of 
bone, ivory, or whalebone, fastened 
with wooden pegs. 

All the wood there is drift-wood, 
which, however, is not very plenti- 
ful on those coasts, and whose 
origin (Siberia or America) and 
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species (fir or larch) have still to 
be more exactly determined. 

As to iron instruments, only one 
was discovered. 
iron an inch long, fastened into a 
wooden handle. 
all the wooden articles indicates the 
use of stone instruments, it is 
very probable that this iron may 
have been a present from Clavering 
to the Esquimaux then living there. 

We saw nothing made of flint, 
but several splinters of it, and one 
whole unbroken stone in the huts. 
It is to be remarked, that with this 
exception, we hardly found any flint. 
Some fine spear-points and knives 
were made of slate, parts of vessels 
constructed of a softer crystalline 
slate; most of the articles, how- 


ever, were made of bone or tusk. 
In default of saws, these are divided 
into the desired shapes by boring 
holes close to one another in the in- 
tended planes of division, so that at 
last the parting may be effected by 
the appliance of 


some force. <A 
smooth surface can then be obtained 
by scraping, grinding, and polish- 
ing. Of the mechanism of the 
boring, we could find no direct ex- 
planation. 

According to our observations, the 


huts of the former inhabitants of 


East Greenland, between lats. 73° 
and 76°, may be estimated at about 
16, and the population at about 
too persons. In the year 1823, it 
seems pretty certain that only two 
inhabited huts were in existence 
(observed to contain 12), and these 
must have been forsaken between 
20 and 30 years ago. This circum- 
stance, and the existence of traces 
of huts of considerably earlier date 
at the southern stations, together 
with the traditions prevalent among 
many branches of Esquimaux of an 
impending extinction, may perhaps 


It was a piece of 


As the shaping of 
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best answer the question that has 
universally arisen about the disap- 
pearance of those who once lived 
here. People are too ready to trace 
the cause to the climate becoming 
colder, and to the increase of the 
ice enclosing the coast, and gene- 
‘ally cite as proof several facts 
which are partly false and partly 
falsely applied. But we all, in con- 
sequence of a whole series of reasons, 
which cannot here be more fully de- 
veloped, are unable to agree with 
such a view. On the contrary, we 
have the well-known assertion, that 
there are periods of favourable and 
unfavourable years, i.e. winters, con- 
firmed by our own sojourn, and by 
the state of the ice on the coast. And 
so the conjecture may not be false 
that, on account of some such par- 
ticularly unfavourable years, and 
owing to hunger and cold, infirmity 
and mortality m may have increased, 
that the few remaining inhabitants 
must have been driven by hunger 
to expose themselves to greater 
dangers and exertions, and that 
thus, perhaps, the last may have 
sought safety in a migration to- 
wards a more beautifnl land, the 
existence of which they knew or 
suspected, farther south. 

Among the observations and col- 
lections here made by us there is, 
perhaps, little really new, yet their 
significance may be quite peculiar, 
as these settlements in East Green- 
land have not for many centuries 
been in communication with those of 
other Esquimaux. The utmost exer- 
tions would have been necessary to 
hold any communications with the 
West, on account of the high 
mountainous interior, and with the 
south, owing to the east coast 
being eternally beset with ice. 
But time does not allow a further 
discussion of this point. 
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N the first of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
says Fuller, ‘ Scripture-plays 
were acted even in the church it- 
self; which, in my opinion, the more 
pious the more profane, stooping 
faith to fancy and abusing the 
majesty of God’s word. Such 
pageants might inform, not edify, 
though indulged the weakness of 
thatage. For, though children may 
be played into learning, all must be 
wrought into religion, by ordinances 
of divine institutions, and the means 
ought to be as serious as the end is 
sacred.’ We have become wiser 
since the days of the quaint histo- 
rian. The Ammergau play has 
been the means of our conversion. 
The representation of the death of 
the Saviour of mankind has been 
performed to a series of crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences; it has 
had a run sufficient to rouse the 
envy of the managers of London 
or Paris. The simple-minded pea- 
santry, who, twenty years ago, had 
it all to themselves, and, ten years 
ago, received a mere sprinkling of 
curious observers from the outside 
world, have, during the last two 
seasons, been elbowed by English- 
men following each other with true 
tourist docility. Ten years hence, 
Ammergau will hardly be able to 
contain its visitors, unless some 
enterprising speculator runs up a 
monster hotel; and what is to be- 
come of the succeeding representa- 
tions if curiosity increases at its 
present ratio is difficult even to be 
imagined. The literature which 
has sprung up upon the subject may 
possibly justify one who has not 
been present in fancying that he can 
form some vague picture of the 
general features of the scene; though 
itis true that every description begins 
by saying that nothing but ocular 
inspection can convey even an in- 
adequate idea of its wonders, Yet, 
if we disavow the least intention of 
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A FINE ART. 

criticising the performance itself, 
perhaps something may be said, 
without offence, of the effect inva- 
riably produced upon the minds of 
the spectators. One cannot but 
wonder, for example, at the com- 
plete absence from their narratives 
of any trace of such sentiments as 
we have quoted from Fuller. The 
suspicion that there might perhaps 
be something irreverent in a per- 
formance so alien to our modern 
ideas is noticed only to be empha- 
tically repadiated. A man who 
should avow himself to be ever so 
little shocked by the representation 
of the crucifixion upon the stage 
would be hooted out of court asa 
Philistine of the deepest dye. One 
universal chorus of unmixed admi- 
ration has been raised from all 
sides. Every superlative in the 
language has been hee aped upon the 
play and the actors. The distri- 
bution of praise has indeed been 
so lavish that perhaps some of us 
have beenconscious of a certain feeble 
recalcitration and a faint wish, half- 
formed and most carefully guarded 
from utterance, that some one might 
have the courage to express a shade 
of dissent. But the only muttering of 
disapproval that has reached our 
ears has been a remark, that the 
crowing of St. Peter’s cock was 
not quite up to the mark, and that 
the colouring of some of the dresses 

was not quite perfect. Assert that 
Shakspeare was no poet, that New- 
ton was a feeble mathematician, 
that Raphael was a poor painter, 
and Mozart a second-rate musician ; 
but, on penalty of a kind of wsthetic 
excommunication, you are forbidden 
to find fault with the mystery at 
Ammergau. And yet many of those 
whose enthusiasm was thus excited 
were men from whom any sparks 
of that kind are hard to elicit. 

Professed cynics and unbelievers, 

radical attorneys, unimaginative 
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stockbrokers, and even Dissenting 
ministers, have joined in the uni- 
versal laudation. From all which 
it may be safely inferred that, in its 
way, the Ammergau mystery must 
be singularly impressive and abso- 
lutely free from some of the failings 
which we should have been inclined 
to anticipate. 

But there is another inference 
with which we are more concerned. 
These ardent admirers admit with 
one voice, that this most impressive 
spectacle is hopelessly doomed. 
They agree that it is a relic of an 
earlier phase of thought, preserved 
along with an expiring form of 
society in the folds of the Alps, 
and that it would perish if trans- 
planted to a different climate. They 
fear that even their admiration will 
be fatal. The influx of new ad- 
mirers will sophisticate the native 
simplicity of the performers; with 
a breath of the outside air it will 
vanish as the old kings who melt 
into dust when some tumulus is 
broken open after the lapse of cen- 
turies. Indeed, one zealot has gone 
so far as to propose that means 
should be taken for excluding stran- 
gers from the country. He would 
condemn the villagers to permanent 
exile from the nineteenth century, 
in order that so beautiful a relic of 
medisevalism may not be destroyed. 
They should be protected by a 
Chinese seclusion for the benefit of 
our esthetic perceptions. At first 
sight this is rather a bold proposal ; 
and yet, as we look closer, we per- 
ceive that its strangeness consists 
rather in its modesty than in its 
audacity. To condemn one little 
village in the Alps to permanent 
exile into the Middle Ages is a trifle 
when there is so general a desire to 
apply the same remedy to the whole 
world, The civilised races of Europe 
are suffering from a disease which, 
in clerical language, is generally put 
down as Atheism: elsewhere it will 
have to be stamped ont; here it 
has fortunately not yet penetrated, 
and there may be a chance of keep- 
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ing it at bay by a properly devised 
spiritual quarantine. Something, 
indeed, may be done by a judicious 
use of disinfectants and prophy- 
lactics, even in the districts where 
it is most rife. If no physical line 
of separation can be established, 
yet there are means known to 
science by which the contagion 
may be prevented from spreading. 
The little flock of true believers 
may mingle with a sceptical world 
and yet may preserve here and 
there small cities of refuge, where 
no doubt may be whispered, and 
mutual sympathy may stimulate 
their powers of faith. But as it is 
impossible for anyone living in such 
places as London and Paris not 
occasionally to rub shoulders with 
the wicked, as we cannot all retire 
into cloisters and place ourselves 
behind locks and bars, there is 
need of a more portable form of 
protection. Each genuine believer 
is therefore encouraged to erect an 
impassable barrier—not between 
himself and the infidel world—but 
across his own mind, Let him 
divide his thoughts from each 
other, so that no contagion can 
pass from one sphere to the other. 
His intellect will resemble one of 
those ships which are built in 
water-tight compartments. Even 
if the deluge of infidelity pours into 
one part of his mind, he will be 
scarcely less buoyant and secure of 
rising above the surges. Or per- 
haps it may be said with more pro- 
priety, that such a person resembles 
the cataleptic patients who lead two 
separate existences—one in dream- 
land, and one in the ordinary world 
of human beings. In one life he 
will deal with facts, with science, 
and Darwinism, and blue books, 
and political economy ; in the other 
he wanders through a beautiful but 
shadowy region, where romance 
takes the place of history, and 
poetry of reasoning. He will retire 
into a remote chamber of his brain, 
and there repose untroubled by any 
contact with hard realities, as 
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Crusoe, when he had drawn up his 
ladders, felt secure from the canni- 
bals. He will care no more for his- 
torical criticism as applied to the 
“Gospels than he would care. for 
testing the geographical accuracy of 
‘Dante’s descriptions of heaven and 
hell. As Prior complained of being 
forced to swear to the truth of a 
song, he will think it ridiculous to be 
invited to subscribe to the truth of 
a creed. Cavillings, like those of 
poor Bishop Colenso, will be trium- 
phantly answered by the remark 
that the application of a similar 
mode of arguing would show that 
Brobdingnag and Lilliput never 
existed. In short, Religion will 
become one of the fine arts, “and have 
no more root in the world of fact. 
The two modes of thought will be- 
long to different spheres, which can 
by no possibility be brought into 
collision. 

That some such system is, in fact, 
very prevalent may be inferred with 
some probability from the general 
admiration of the Ammergau play. 
Why, in fact, should anybody be 
shocked by the representation of 
the most touching story that has 
ever appealed to human sympathy fF 
The old Puritans, who swept away 
so much that was beautiful, had a 
prosaic way of adhering to the 
letter, and were not refined enough 
to understand the difference between 
a symbol and a downright assertion. 
When they were told that the 
Second Person of the Trinity was 
incarnate in human flesh, they 
actually supposed that they were 
listening to a statement of fact. 
Though the full meaning of the 
words transcended all human intel- 
ligence, they nevertheless believed 
that, without any figurative inter- 
pretation, Jesus Christ was really 
divine as well as human. Conse- 
quently it shocked them as one 
would expect it to shock anyone 
who shared their belief, to see a 
good-looking peasant part his hair 
in the middle and declare himsclf 
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to be the representative of his 
Saviour. They would have thought 
the performance as profane as we 
should still think it profane (so at 
least one may venture to assume for 
the present), if a venerable old man , 
with a full beard enacted the part of 

God the Father. Such a scene as the 
crucifixion had a significance too 
awful to become an object of artistic 
treatment. Heaven and hell were 
realities, and the means by which 
the Divine wrath was turned from 
sinners could only be contemplated 
in moods of the most solemn adora- 
tion. Something of this kind would 
be the old Protestant feeling. We 
have changed all that. We can 
recognise the beauty of the Christian 
legend without troubling ourselves 
about.itshistorictruth. The idealisa- 
tion of suffering is equally pathetic 
whether embodied in a myth or in 
aun authentic narrative. Phrases 
about the divinity of Christ are 
superlatives to which it is unneces- 
sary or impossible to attach any 
definite meaning. To talk about 
heaven and hell and redemption is 
merely a picturesque way of express- 
ing abhorrence for gross and dis- 
gusting habits. Worship is merely 
an agreeable mode of stimulating 
certain emotions without implying 
any particular theory as to the 
objects of worship ; and one 
method of treatment may be as 
effective asanother. Nor, of course, 
is there any trace of irreverence in 
the performers themselves. The 
position which Christ occupies in 
their ordinary beliefs is in harmony 
with this mode of celebrating His 
history. He is the central figure 
in their Pantheon; the head of 
the saintly hierarchy ; and except 
so far as He is superseded by His 
mother, the most useful patron 
at the court of heaven. In those 
innocent valleys the uncomfortable 
Protestant habit of demanding state- 
ments of fact has never perverted 
the natural developments of a popu- 
lar mythology. They have never 
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plunged into theological disputation 
after the fashion of the Scotch pea- 
santry. There has been no discon- 
tinuity in their intellectual progress. 
One legend has grown up after 
another, as quietly as successive 
generations of pines have risen on 
the sides of their mountains. There 
has been no great dislocation of ideas, 
since their primitive paganism faded 
out before Christianity ; and perhaps 
even then the old beliefs were as 
much transformed as superseded. 
Amongst such simple-minded people 
the figure of Christ takes its place 
naturally in a cycle of legends, 
whose truth or falsehood is simply 
an irrelevant question. His attri- 
butes are not for them defined by a 
dogmatic theology of which they 
know nothing, and the very exist- 
ence of scepticism or critical en- 
quiry is unsuspected. The popular 
imagination naturally rejects the 
divine in favour of the human ele- 
ments, and Christ becomes a figure 
of singular beauty, admirably 
adapted to be the subject of a 
dramatic representation. It is only 
when you insist upon identifying the 
hero of the popular imagination with 
the person whose attributes are de- 
fined in creeds, that there is any 
risk of the discord due to profanity. 
Forget all about the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Trinitarian controver- 
sies, and dogmatic theology, and 
you need be no more shocked at 
bringing upon the stage the death of 
Christ than the death of Ali. 

The frame of mind of those inno- 
cent peasants has an immense at- 
traction for imaginative persons at 
the present day. They watch with in- 
finite pain the decay of the old sym- 
bols, so intimately associated with 
the deepest emotions and loftiest 
aspirations of the poet. The world 
looks bleak and miserable as the 
temples fall into ruin, and the idols 
are broken down. The contest be- 
tween science and the old theology 
becomes daily more implacable: it 
is in vain that the opponents on both 
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sides declare, in the most emphatic 
language, that there is not, and can- 
not be, any fundamental opposition 
between the voice of God as re- 
vealed in Scriptures and as revealed 
in the book of Nature. The pro- 
position is undeniable, but unfortu- 
nately quite irrelevant to the 
question whether the Scriptures 
are, in fact, the voice of God. 
Equally idle is the other common- 
place, that the Bible was not in- 
tended to teach us science. If the 
Bible states that something is a fact 
which is not a fact, it makes no 
difference to call it a ‘scientific 
fact.’ It can hardly be seriously 
urged, that an inspired book is at 
liberty to make erroneous state- 
ments on all matters which may 
become the subjects of accurate in- 
vestigation—the only sense which 
can be made of the words. A re- 
conciliation is required, founded on 
some deeper principle. The sacred 
images must be once and for all car- 
ried fairly beyond the reach of the 
spreading conflagration, not moved 
back step by step, suffering fresh 
shocks at every fresh operation. The 
radical remedy would be to convey 
them at once into the unassailable 
ground of the imagination. Admit 
that the Bible has nothing to do 
with facts of any kind, that theology 
and science have no common basis, 
because one deals with poetry and 
the other with prose. The scep- 
tic’s standing ground will be cut 
away from beneath his feet. He 
may tear to pieces any number 
of Scriptural statements, only to 
find that he has been venting his 
rage on an empty garment from 
which the living essence has with- 
drawn itself uninjured. Voltaire 
or Strauss may be allowed to do 
their worst with entire complacency. 
Whether there was or was not a 
Garden of Eden, or a Flood, or a 
Tower of Babel; whether the Jews 
ever walked dryshod through the 
Red Sea; whether a priest could eat 
thirty-three pigeons in a minute : 
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nay—to leave such trifles—whether 
there ever was upon this earth a 
living and moving human. being 
called Jesus of Nazareth, would 
be matters of the most profound 
indifference. 

In fact, we see that from the 
most opposite parties there is a 
curious convergence towards con- 
clusions of this kind. Those who 
believe that a supernatural guide is 
to be found, capable of deciding all 
religious controversies, have been 
hardly pressed to maintain their 
position. As our view of history 
widens, it becomes gradually more 
impossible for the imagination, to 
say nothing of the reason, to believe 
that any Pope or council has a 
monopoly of truth. The d@ priori 
demonstrations of the necessity of 
such a guide break down in face 
of the palpable fact, that no such 
guidance has been vouchsafed to 
the overwhelming majority of the 
human race; and the more men 
examine the pretensions of the only 
body on whose behalf such claims 
are put forward, the more difficult 
it becomes to believe in the infalli- 
bility of its varying and contradic- 
tory oracles. The marks of its 
human origin are too plain, and its 
historical development too distinctly 
before us. But admit that the Pope 
is not, in the plain sense of words, 
a judge of controversies but a mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, and the diffi- 
culty disappears. If one doctrine is 
as good as another, so far as its rela- 
tion to facts is concerned, or, in other 
words, if it has no relation to facts 
at all, there are nianifold advantages 
in accepting an authority which 
may secure unity of rites and disci- 
pline. Legislation, palpably out of 
place in the sphere of reason, may 
perhaps be admitted in matters of 
imagination. We may accept that 
particular set of idols which an in- 
telligent priesthood thinks likely to 
be the most useful, if they do not 
ask us to believe that they represent 
realities. 
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The doctrine by which such a 
system may be supported has been 
already partly elaborated.. Our 
assents, we are told, are not to follow 
our reason, but to outrun it by 
some indefinite quantity. We are 
to believe dogmas, not becanse 
their truth can be established by the 
ordinary processes of observation 
and induction, but partly also be- 
cause they give a certain satisfac- 
tion to our emotions. So long as 
reason is admitted to have any part 
in the matter, it is to be feared that 
its corroding influence will still 
make itself felt; it will be always 
eating away the base upon which 
these beautiful superstructures have 
been reared, and slowly but inevit- 
ably they will crumble into dust. 
The only satisfactory result will 
be reached when reasoning of this 
kind is pushed to its logical extreme. 
The division between faith and rea- 
son is a_ half-measure, till it is 
frankly admitted that faith has to 
do with fiction, and reason with 
fact. Then the two spheres of 
thought may be divided by so pro- 
found a gulf, that each of the rival 
methods may be allowed its full 
scope without interfering with. the 
other. There will be, for example, 
an ecclesiastical and a secular solar 
system; the earth may in one 
system revolve round the sun, and 
in the other the sun may revolve 
round the earth, without the small- 
est possibility of a collision. The 
only meaning of accepting a doc- 
trine on authority to the exclusion 
of reason, when the words are fear- 
lessly examined, is accepting it 
whether it is true or not. The 
Virgin Mother is a lovely symbol 
in the region of pure poetry; but 
once admit that historical criticism 
is to be permitted to enquire into 
the truth of the statement, or into 
the competency of the authority on 
which it is to be accepted, and no one 
can answer for the results. Sooner 
or later that ‘inexorable logic,’ of 
which we sometimes hear, must 
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either commit suicide by admitting 
the extreme sceptical conclusion 
that all reason is fallacious, or must 
regard religious truth as merely a 
variety of what is known as artistic 
truth. Doctrines must be subjected 
to the test of their imaginative 
harmony, instead of the scrutiny of 
the verifying faculty. 

The tendency is equally marked, 
though it produces a different set of 
results, amongst the opposite reli- 
gious party. The more we study 
the writings of the liberal school of 
theologians, the more we are struck 
by the constant recurrence of cer- 
tain difficulties. They are _per- 
petually troubled by the rigid dog- 
mas, and the still more rigid facts, 
which they are compelled to work 
into their system. They labour 
with almost pathetic earnestness to 
soften the harsh outlines of the 
old-fashioned doctrine, and to put 
new wine into the old bottles. The 
dogmas undergo achange like that 
of a fossil shell, where the form 
remains, but the whole substance 
has been gradually exchanged. 
And yet, manipulate language as 
you will, you cannot quite get rid 
.of its early associations. The doc- 
‘trine of the sacraments has an 
inseparable tendency to sacerdotal 
magic. Hell may be proved to be 
the most unobjectionable place con- 
ceivable, and yet it has a certain 
sulphurous flavour about it. The 
Athanasian Creed, after all has 
been said that can be said, is still 
an inconvenient form of words for 
expressing hatred of sectarian dog- 
matism. The necessity of retaining 
some sort of historical basis for 
belief isequally irritating. Theessen- 
tial doctrine of the school is that a 
divine element is to be foundinevery 
creed; and that religion can neither 
stand nor fall by the result of a 
critical enquiry into facts. Every 
possible contempt is thrown upon 
poor Paley and his like, who fancied 
that they could try the truth of 
Christianity as one would try an 
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issue of fact before a jury. The mi- 
racles upon which our simple ances- 
tors laid so much stress are declared 
to be rather a scandal than a source 
of edification. Faith is declared to 
rest on an incomparably wider and 
firmer basis. The doctrine may 
be true, and is certainly attractive 
in many ways. And yet, after it 
has been announced in the broadest 
and boldest manner, we somehow 
find the old evidences coming back. 
After declaring that dogmatic for- 
mule and historical statements are 
mere empty shells, of no significance 
to the spirit of man, we discover that, 
in some sense or other, the know- 
ledge of a certain set of events which 
happened in Palestine eighteen hun- 
dred years ago is of vital im- 
portance to mankind. We are told, 
with abundant eloquence, that be- 
lief in Christ, and not the acceptance 
of certain dogmas about Christ, is 
that which is imperatively required. 
And yet, when we try firmly to 
grasp this rather vague statement, 
we find that the most abstruse dog- 
mas convey truths unspeakably re- 
freshing to the soul, and that belief 
in them is the salt of the earth. The 
logical conclusion to which these 
thinkers are tending would be, that 
the emotion, and not the opinion, 
is of vital consequence ; but frankly 
to accept that conclusion would be 
to part company with Christianity 
of the historical kind. Willing as 
they are to soar altogether above 
the groundwork of fact, they are 
still brought back to it by the fear 
of floating off into mere vague 
cloudland of Pantheism. The cord, 
so often strained, must snap at last. 
Christianity must be made inde- 
pendent of history, and the difficulty 
will disappear. The rigid frame- 
work will dissolve of itself, and 
religion becomes merely the em- 
bodiment in concrete images of the 
spiritual aspirations of mankind. 
There is no longer a pretext for 
describing as dishonest the use of a 
dogma to express the precise con- 
N 
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trary of what it once meant. 
Milton might appropriate a clas- 
sical myth, or Goethe a medieval 
legend, to express modern concep- 
tions; and we may take equal liber- 
ties with the picturesque imagery 
of the early Christians. We shall 
not be asked to believe that the 
Gospels are true, in the sense in 
which @ newspaper report is true, 
but merely that they have an artis- 
tic truth as representing a noble 
phase of human nature. The evi- 
dences and the dogmas may be 
finally dismissed to the limbo of 
Dryasdust. 

‘Whoever,’ says Mr. Pattison, 
‘ would take the religious literature 
of the present day as a whole, and 
endeavour to make out clearly on 
what basis revelation is supposed 
by it to rest; whether on authority, 
on the inward light or reason, on 
self-evidencing Scripture, or on the 
combination of the four, or some of 
them, orin what proportions—would 
probably find that he had under- 
taken a perplexing, but not alto- 
gether profitless enquiry.’ The four 
bases do not seem to be very logi- 
cally discriminated; but it seems 
doubtful whether the enumeration 
exhausts all possibilities. None of 


them, at least, seem to lead us to 


the purely modern conception, that 
of a religion raised on a purely 
wsthetic basis; accepted, not because 
it is true, but because it is beautiful. 
Certain old-fashioned prejudices 
may oppose its adoption, and yet it 
would seem that by this path alone 
we can arrive at that truly Catholic 
religion, so ardently desired by so 
many different sects. A dogma is 
only offensive when you are asked 
to believe it; but we may be all 
members of a church in which a 
dogma is no more essential than a 
vestment, and is simply an arbitrary 
sign of certain emotions. Indeed, by 
this method we may reach a catholi- 
cism wider than has ever yet dawned 
upon the imagination of mankind. 
Why should we be debarred from 
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any legend, which, as Mr. Tennyson 
puts it, the supreme Caucasian mind 
has carved out of nature for itself ? 
The Virgin Mother and the suffering 
God may be the most impressive of 
types; but there is beauty also in 
the innumerable creeds of the last 
as in the old Pagan worship. Why 
should not the gods come back from 
the exile so pathetically described by 
Heine? They cannot quite take 
their old place, and must doubtless 
condescend more or less to put on 
the livery of the Galilean; but if 
provided with proper costumes by 
cultivated artists, and approved by 
a judicious priesthood, they might 
once more see the old celebrations 
revived, and the feasts of at least 
the more respectable deities cele- 
brated with an imitation of the old 
fervour. Christianity was rather 
too hard upon the old _ super- 
stitions, even whilst pressing many 
of them into its service. Why 
should religion be deprived for ever 
of the element which the Greek 
sense of beauty contributed to art 
and poetry? Why should our 
devotions be attenuated with the 
meagre and repulsive forms due to 
the medieval imagination? Let 
us have a judicious eclecticism, such 
as is already provided in art, where 
classical and medieval revivalisms 
appear to subsist in friendly rivsiry. 
The public mind is already prep :red 
for the change. The popular 
commonplace is, that all religions 
come to the same thing, thoigh 
dlissevered by a few external excres- 
cences. The spirit is one, though 
its manifestations are many. A 
new Eirenikon may be proposed 
with more hope of acceptance, when 
theologists have once recognised the 
truth already perceived by the 
multitude, that one set of dogmas 
is pretty much as good as another. 
The great change which hastaken 
place in apologetic literature may 
be perhaps expressed thus. It is no 
longer argued that the orthodox 
solution is the only credible solu- 
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tion, but that it is a credible 
solution. It is not said, if you 
examine the whole history, follow 
science to its legitimate conclusions, 
and grapple boldly with meta- 
physical difficulties, you will find 
yourself inevitably driven to accept 
the orthodox creed; butitis urged, 
more modestly if not more conclu- 
sively, that, whatever difficulties may 
be raised, they are not so great as to 
make beliefin that creed impossible. 


Nobody says that the position of 
the man of science is untenable if 


you choose to accept his point of 
view; but it is argued, that if you 
train yourself properly, and look at 
matters judiciously, you may still 
work yourself up to accept the 
other position. The argument from 
evidence is superseded by the 
argument from morality or the 
argument from taste. The old 
religion is so beautiful and so con- 
venient, that it is a pity to give it 
up, until it is untenable to the 
imagination as well as to the reason. 
Whether you evade the conflict 
between science and theology, by 
saying that the ancient dogmas 
are to be accepted without any 
reference to reason, or tobe accepted 
because they may be twisted into 
any meaning whatever, or to be 
accepted simply because you can 
get up a sham-belief in them if you 
try very hard, you are equally 
approximating to the same principle 
that they belong to the sphere of 
poetry instead of history, This 
view once boldly ac cepted, contro- 
versies may disappear as simply 
inapplicable, and we are on the road 
to the eclectic faith, combining all 
that is lovely in the creeds of all 
persuasions. 

And yet, attractive as the vision 
may be, there is still a difficulty or 
two in the way of its realisation. 
The old Puritan leaven is working 
still in various forms, in spite of the 
ridicule of artistic minds and the 
contemptof philosophers. A religion 
to be of any value must retain a 


grasp upon the great mass of man- 
kind, and the mass are hopelessly 
vulgar and prosaic. The ordinary 
Briton persists in thinking that the 
words ‘I believe’ are to be inter- 
preted in the same sense in acreed or 
a scientific statement. His appetite 
wants something more than ‘theo- 
sophic moonshine. He expects 
that messages from that undis- 
covered country, whence no traveller 
returns, should be as authentic as 
those which Columbus brought 
from America. He wants to draw 
aside the mystery by which our 
little lives are bounded, and to know 
whether there is, in fact, a beyond 
and a hereafter. He fancies that it is 
a matter of practical importance to 
know whether there is a heaven 
where he will be eternally rewarded, 
or a hell where he will be eternally 
tortured. He does not see that it 
really makes no difference whether 
those places have an objective 
existence or are merely the projec- 
tions upon the external world of 
certain inward emotions. He is so 
inquisitive that he insists upon 
knowing whether the word God is 
to be applied to a being who will 
interfere, more or less, with his 
life, or is merely a philosophical 
circumlocution for the unvarying 
order of nature. One fiction may 
do as well as another in poetry, and 
may be taken up or laid down as the 
artist pleases ; but he supposes that 
his readiness to pick pockets or cut 
throats will, more or less, depend 
upon whether he believes that God 
or humanity is the centre of the 
universe ; that priests are licensed 
manufacturers of myths, or am- 
bassadors revealing supernatural 
secrets ; that the approval of men or 
the prospect of futurereward is to be 
the mainspring of his conduct here. 
He imagines, in short, that though 
certain commonplaces are common 
to all systems of morality, his cha« 
racter and the general tendency of 
his actions will be profoundly 
influenced by the view of his 
N 2 
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position on earth placed before 
him by his instructors. Protestants, 
and Papists, and Positivists, all con- 
demn murder and praise benevo- 
lence in general terms, but there are, 
or so he fancies, profound differences 
in the type of morality which re- 
sults from absorbing the influences 
of those rival systems. Of course, 
he is shortsighted and stupid. The 
differences of doctrine are super- 
ficial, and willdieaway of themselves. 
The one objectionable thing is to 
believe anything very strongly; that 
is bigoted, and makes a man pain- 
fully narrow-minded. Look at all 
religions from the serene heights 
of philosophy, and you must ad- 
mit that all are beautiful in their 
way, and may be turned to account 
by the genuine liberal. Dr. Newman 
expounds a very beautiful and 
touching creed, so does Comte, and 
possibly even Mr. Bradlaugh. Let 
us agree to differ. Those who find 
it pleasant to their imaginations may 
dwell upon St. Paul’s aspirations for 


immortality, and others may prefer, 
in the words of a modern poet, 


To thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever Gods may be, 

That no life lives for ever, 

That dead men rise up never, 

That even the weariest river 

Winds somewhere safe to sea! 
There are times at which one con- 

ception is most appropriate, and 
times at which we may prefer the 
other. Why go on struggling, and 
arguing, and forcing our neighbours 
to share our opinions? It is as 
unphilosophical as to insist upon 
everybody preferring Gothic or 
Greek architecture, instead of tak- 
ing the modern ground of judicious 
eclecticism, and loving all styles of 
art, all types of morality, and all 
systems of religion. The opposite 
line of conduct is worthy only of 
the petty tradesman who carries cal- 
culations of profit and loss to an 
inappropriate sphere, and asks for 
motives as tangible as pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, when he ought to 
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be content with lovely poetical 
reasons. 

And yet, even when our prosaic 
friends are thoroughly suppressed, 
and made properly ashamed of them- 
selves, we are not quite at the end 
of the question. Let us give up 
the question of fact, and admit that 
the demand for truth in a creed is 
utterly unreasonable, so far as its 
influence upon our lives is con- 
cerned. Still there remains an 
esthetic perplexity. Can even an 
art—if religion is to be definitely 
an art—be noble and genuine 
when entirely divorced from reality ? 
That desired separation between the 
two lobes of the brain is not so easily 
managed as might be wished. A 
sort of chemical reaction is set up 
in spite of all walls of division. 
You cannot combine the mythology 
which is the spontaneous growth of 
one stage of intellectual develop- 
ment, with the scientific knowledge 
characteristic of another. Even the 
poetical imagination requires some 
stronger sustenance than can be de- 
rived from mere arbitrary fancies or 
the relics of exploded traditions. 
The gods of the Pagan pantheon led 
a kind of posthumous existence in 
poetry long after they Kad died out 
of the living faith of the world; 
but they suffered from a slow but 
inevitable decay, which made them 
too shadowy, by degrees, even for 
poetical use. Invocations of the 
Muse became very uninteresting 
when the Muse had become what, 
according to some philosophers, the 
Christian duty is in danger of becom- 
ing—a mere philosophical formula. 
The highest poetry must always 
express emotions excited by the 
deepest convictions of the time. A 
modern Dante, if such a person 
existed, could no longer compose a 
Divine Comedy, when placed in the 
chilling medium of modern scep- 
ticism. Descartes, says Pascal, used 
to do without God, but was obliged 
to retain Him in order to give a 
fillip to start the machinery of the 
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universe. A God of this kind—a 
mere roi fainéant, a constitutional 
king, secured from our sight by 
responsible ministers in the shape of 
second causes—will hardly stir the 
vehement passions which burstspon- 
taneously into verse. The psalms 
sung in his honour would be as 
languid as the feelings he inspires. 
A God who is not allowed even to 
make a fly or launch a thunderbolt 
will be worshipped in strains widely 
different from those which cele- 
brated the Ruler who clothed the 
horse’s neck with thunder, and 
whose voice shook the wilderness. 
The prevalent conceptions of the 
day will somehow permeate its 
poetry—if it has any—in spite of 
all that can be done to keep them 
out. Shakspeare and Bacon were not 
independent phenomena, brought to- 
gether by an accidental coincidence. 
‘They were rooted in the same soil, 
and the impulse, though it led to 
different manifestations, was ulti- 
mately derived from the 
sources. 

This, of course, is a commonplace ; 
but we have a device in modern 
times for evading the apparent con- 
clusion. We are, it is said, pre-emi- 
nently an historical age ; our special 
function is the critical. We do not 
produce original thought, but live 
upon examining and dressing up the 
accumulated inheritance of our an- 
cestors. We want the simplicity 
and the freshness which was neces- 
sary to produce new forms of art or 
faith. Indeed, when we come across 
regions in which such forms still 
linger, we are apt to spoil them by 
ourtouch. The native dress of India 
disappears in favour of Manchester 
prints, and perhaps native religions 
may be superseded in time by 
equally vulgar forms of European 
superstition. The remedy is to be 
found in that judicious spirit of re- 
vivalism which is now so popular. 
We must learn to cherish instead of 
destroying. Since Scott revealed 
to us the surprising fact that medi- 


same 
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eval knights and ladies were real 
human beings, instead of names in 
a book, and succeeded in impressing 
that fact upon the world at large, 
we have made surprising progress. 
We have been reviving all manner 
of things once supposed to be hope- 
lessly dead. We have succeeded in 
building churches so carefully mo- 
delled after the old patterns, that 
William of Wykeham might rise 
from the dead and fancy that his 
old architects were at work. Nay, 
we have revived the men them- 
selves. We have clergymen who 
succeed in accomplishing very fairly 
the surprising feat of living in two 
centuries at once; and the results 
are held to be infinitely refreshing 
and commendable. We have been 
just told, for example, that our new 
courts of law musf be unimpeach- 
able because there is not a window 
or a tower in them which might 
not have been built just as well six 
hundred years ago. Poets can affect 
an infantile lisp, and tell us legends 
of old times as naturally as if haman 
beings at the present day had stilla 
lively interest in them. We have un- 
doubtedly obtained some very pretty 
results, and have a beautiful new 
set of toys, which we may persuade 
ourselves are almost capable of living 
and moving. There is only one ob- 
jection to our complete success. The 
more skilfully we imitate obsolete 
modes of art or religion the more 
palpably dead they become. One of 
our modern imitations of an ancient 
church resembles its original as mi- 
nutely as the Chinese imitation of 
a steam-engine, the only fault of 
which is that it won’t work. The 
old building was the natural pro- 
duction of men working freely, by 
all means in their power, to give 
expression to their feelings: the 
new building is the work of men 
fettered by the self-imposed law that 
they will use the forms invented in 
an epoch permeated by different 
creeds, aspirations, and emotions. 
A genuine revival could only be pro- 
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duced by reproducing all the intel- 
lectual and social conditions under 
which the old art arose ; and in that 
ease it would have a spontaneous 
resurrection. Till then we shall 
only see what we see now—spas- 
modic attempts to be pretty and pic- 
turesque, with infinite antiquarian 
labour, and yet, with all our pro- 
ducts marked by that feebleness of 
constitution characteristic of any na- 
tural orartificialcbject forcibly trans- 
planted to an unnatural medium. 
In art, indeed, there is room for 
such methods. There can be no 
reason why the poet or the painter 
should not help us to enter into the 
spirit of the past, and to contem- 
plate with pleasure the picturesque 
and graceful forms from which all 
vitality has departed. Speaking 
frankly, indeed, art of this kind, 
whether it takes the shape of the 
careful historical romance or of the 
pictorial representation, is apt to be 
rather oppressive. At best, it is 


fitted chiefly for decorative pur- 
poses. The emotions to which it ap- 


peals are those with which we enter 
a museum, not those with which 
we enter a church. But at any 
rate, an art which has become en- 
tirely parasitical must fall into 
decay. The method is in fact inap- 
plicable to the loftier forms amongst 
which, one would suppose, religion 
must be reckoned. The passionate 
and deep emotions, to which the 
highest art is owing, must burst 
forth in spontaneous and original 
expression. A great orator must use 
the language of his day; he cannot 
stop to pick and choose his words, 
and see that he has in every case 
the authority of Addison or John- 
son’s Dictionary. If preaching is 
bad at the present day, it is because 
it generally resembles an egg-dance, 
where the performer is afraid of com- 
ing into collision at every step with 
one of the Thirty-nine Articles. The 
growing interest in past ages, and 
the warm appreciation of what was 
good in them, which shonld have led 
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us to investigate the principles on 
which our ancestors acted, has too 
often led us toa servile mimicry of 
their results. Admiring the impos- 
ing aspect of a great spiritual power 
which reposed on the profoundest 
convictions of mankind, and pro- 
vided harmonious expression for 
their strongest emotions, it is at- 
tempted torevive that happy state of 
things by obeying the same power 
when it is opposed to all our deepest 
convictions, and when it is impossi- 
ble to use its forms without unnatu- 
rally cramping our understandings. 
What was once spontaneous tends 
to become a masquerade, where the 
actors are nervous and constrained 
by the fear of acting out of cha- 
racter. It is characteristic that the 
commonest bit of advice now ad- 
ministered to the French people is 
not that they should cultivate that 
virtue of veracity of which their late 
experience should have taught them 
the importance; but that they 
should cling to any fragments of 
belief which remain amongst them, 
as though dogma acted like a charm 
even when it rested not upon con- 
viction, but upon a persuasion of its 
convenience. 

Much contemporary teaching ap- 
pears, in fact, to be the product of 
amiable sentimentalism and intel- 
lectual indolence. We shrink with 
effeminate dislike from all that 
is severe and melancholy in the 
old creeds. Our ears are too po- 
lite to be shocked by the mention 
of hell. We wrap ourselves in a 
complacent optimism, and the only 
form of faith which seems to have 
no chance of revival is that which 
endeavoured to look things boldly 
in the face, and refused to evade 
the more awful consequences of 
theology. Religion is to be an 
opiate instead of a stimulant. Chris- 
tianity is to mean nothing but the 
Sermon on the Mount; and its his- 
torical basis and distinctive dogmas 
are to be withdrawn as much as 
possible from view. We are told in 
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substance, that if you take away 
from Christianity all the peculiari- 
ties by which it is distinguished 
from other religions, there will re- 
main a very amiable system of mo- 
rality ; and this is put forward in 
perfectly good faith as a sufficient 
reason for accepting it. The resi- 
duum thus left is explained to be 
identical with the very estimable 
doctrine dispersed through popular 
novelists and the leaders of the 
Daily Telegraph. It will do very 
well for comfortable middle-class 
people, who have no particular 
reason to be discontented with 
the world, and are not apt to per- 
plex themselves with speculative 
difficulties. The learned writer who 
has converted the Gospels into ma- 
terials for a very pretty French 
romance is generally stigmatised as 
an infidel; but his methed is sub- 
stantially that of most popular 
preachers. Let us all be very ami- 


able, turn away our eyes from the 
doubts which beset thinkers, and 


the evils which drive men to revo- 
lution, and we may manage to get 
along with a very comfortable, pic- 
turesque, and old-established belief. 
Such, we may fancy, was the 
attitude of mind of many of the 
spectators of the Ammergau play. 
They saw no irreverence in the play, 
though, perhaps, they might have 
found something irreverent in the 
more free-spoken products of the 
robust faith of older times. 

The absence of profanity is in- 
deed less a proof of the vitality of 
the performance than an indication 
that it has passed into the academi- 
al and unreal stage, and is properly 
superintended by modern professors 
of esthetics. It would be as impos- 
sible now to introduce any ribaldry 
on such an occasion as to allow 
Cato to appear on the stage in a 
full-bottomed wig. We have be- 
come extremely exacting as to the 
harmony and kee “ping, and terribly 
afraid of an anachronism. That is 
just because the whole affair is to 
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us, whatever it may be to the per- 
formers, a mere artistic perform- 
ance, and is entirely divorced from 
any reference to fact. A modern 
religious painting is very certain 
not to offend against the aecepted 
canons of good taste, for the very 
reason that it appeals to no stronger 
sentiments. Costumes have become 
more perfect, and the proprieties of 
time and place are more carefully 
observed in proportion as the old 
animating influence has been with- 
drawn. And the same progress 
in propriety and the same decay in 
intensity is visible in our other re- 
ligious observances. Nobody, except 
some vulgar Dissenter, dares now to 
make a joke in a sermon any more 
than he cares to start a new heresy. 
Those are symptoms of a period of 
superabundant energy and vitality ; 
not of a time when we are eminently 
respectable, dull, and decorous. 
And yet we have become so much 
accustomed to this mode of regard- 
ing religions, that it has passed into a 
kind of axiom, that our creeds can- 
not be beautiful unless they are in 
some degree false. We have seen 
it lately asserted, that the modern 
view of Christianity is that it is the 
depository of the profoundest truths 
although the history is an entire 
delusion. That is to say, in plain 
language, that you must tell a cer- 
tain number of lies in order to 
secure the acceptance of a certain 
quantity of truth. Pure unmixed 
truth is too dazzling for the vulgar 
mind, It must be judiciously adul- 
terated, combined with a judicious 
alloy ofmythsand legendary legends, 
in order to impress the popular 
imagination. It is difficult to put 
into words a more complete expres- 
sion of utter scepticism; and we 
may safely assume that no enduring 
superstructure can be raised upon so 
unsafe a foundation. One may in- 
deed manufacture a dilettante reli- 
gion; something which to profes- 
sors of esthetics will appear to be 
exceedingly graceful and pretty, but 
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which will fail really to touch the 
hearts and consciences of mankind. 
Even its own advocates admit that 
a doctrine of this kind is intended 
as a mere stop-gap ; it is intended to 
patch up a difficulty, and to make a 
secure paving across which we may 
pass to revolutionary conclusions. 
But surely it is better, here as else- 
where, to look our perplexities in 
the face; to give up this feeble 
attempt at vamping up old dogmas 
to look as good as new. We must 
be content to abandon much that is 
beautiful and that once was excel- 
lent. But the more we really be- 
lieve that religion is founded upon 
enduring instincts which will find 
an expression in one form or an- 
other the less anxious we should be 
to retain the old formule, and the 
more confident that by saying what 
we think, in the plainest possible 
language, we shall be really taking 
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the shortest road to discovering the 
new doctrines which will satisfy at 
once our reason and our imagination. 
The reluctance to part company 
with beliefs which have been so 
valuable in their day is in every 
way amiable and respectable ; but, 
however slow we may be to acknow- 
ledge the truth, it is in fact the 
worst compliment we can pay them, 
when we endeavour to make the 
mere empty shams do the work of 
realities, and try to play at, be- 
lieving when we can no longer be- 
lieve in earnest. Certainly the 
first results of an endeavour to be 
perfectly sincere may be the de- 
struction of many beautiful fancies 
with which we cannot part without 
a pang; but the plunge must be 
made, and the sooner it is made, 
the more quickly we shall arrive at 
a really satisfactory result. 
L. 8. 
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THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; 
OR, WEAL AND WOE IN A LITTLE WORLD.! 





TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH 


CHAPTER I. 
THE JOURNEY HOME, 


T was a fine day in June, and 
] the eleven o’clock train from 
Amsterdam, heavily laden with pas- 
sengers and luggage, only waited 
for the last whistle to start from the 
station. 

The peculiar bustle of the mo- 
ment of departure prevailed on the 
platform. Trucks with trunks and 
packages were wheeled in all haste 
out of the luggage office to the 
goods-vans; relations and friends 
who were to remain behind waved 
their adieux to the travellers, and 
here and there a last shake of the 
hand was exchanged. 

‘Farewell, Miss Emmy! God 
bless you! Think now and then of 
old Henry !’ 

It was a little meagre old man 
who pronounced these words, as he 
stood, with his cap in his hand, at 
the door of a first-class carriage. A 
fair-haired young lady leant out of 
the window with a friendly smile. 
She did not answer these adieux, but 
reached out her hand once more to 
the old man, and, indeed, had she 
spoken, he could hardly have heard 
her, for the whistle screamed and 
the train was off. 

The young lady sat in a corner 
of the carriage and gazed out of the 
window, whilst one by one the ob- 
jects familiar to her vanished out of 
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her sight. The tears rolled down 
her cheeks, but yet it was rather a 
melancholy sensation incidental to 
leave-taking than any more painful 
feeling which caused them to flow ; 
for Emmy Welters was still at that 
happy age when every change has 
its charms, and the future looks rose- 
coloured in the horizon. Thus her 
natural good spirits soon overcame 
any momentary regret. 

Emmy Welters was eighteen 
years of age. Where was she 
going? She was going to her 
native place and parental home. 
As to both, owing toa long absence, 
she had become almost a stranger. 

For in her twelfth year she had 
had the misfortune to lose her 
mother, and her unmarried aunt at 
Amsterdam had taken possession of 
Emmy with the ready consent of 
her father, who felt himself little 
fitted to superintend the completion 
of her education. 

The aunt who took charge of her 
was one of those women to be found 
in most families; a woman who in 
ordinary times is too little con- 
sidered, but as soon as sorrow, 
sickness, or death enters the house, 
enters it also as a guardian angel. 
In such a case it is to her al- 
ways that the letter is written 
with a trembling hand. Be 
it Aunt Anna, Sister Wim, or 
Cousin Kate, she is always an old 
maid, and for this reason people 
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feel justified in making use of her. 
It seems to them quite natural that 
she should leave her comfortable 
home to administer the household 
and keep the seven troublesome 
children in order, whilst the mis- 
tress of the house is upstairs with 
the newly-born, No. 8. (Sheis un- 
married, and therefore cannot be 
wanted at home.) It does not ap- 
pear uureasonable that in another 
family where the husband lies ill, 
she should watch day and night by 
his bedside (she has nothing “better 
to do). It is quite en régle that she 
should come and take care of the 
husband whose wife has been carried 
to the churchyard. Yes, indeed, it 
is even thought nothing out of the 
way if, during the three warm sum- 
mer months she acts as bonne to 
the children while husband and 
wife are making a tour among the 
mountains in Switzerland (after all 
it is more sociable for her than 
being at home alone with her cat 
and canary bird). At least so 
people think and so they answer ; 
and thus the unmarried women are 
not unfrequently weighted with all 
the burdens of all the families 
of their relations and friends, and 
their task is somewhat heavier than 
that of the married woman, who has 
only the cares of a single family 
to call her own. Of all these 
privileged family drudges Emmy’s 
aunt was certainly one of the most 
privileged. 

She was the eldest of eight bro- 
thers and sisters, who were all 
married except herself; and as she 
had sufficient fortune to make her 
independent, she might well have 
enjoyed much of life, had not all 
these families considered her indis- 
pensable in deaths, in baptisms, and 
in sickness, so that gradually her 
own home was only recognised as a 
place where she lodged “for a few 
weeks, whenever, by a happy chance, 
none of her brothers and sisters re- 
quired her help. 

Amidst all the many burdens 
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borne for the sake of others, Aunt 
Emmy had grown old, and probably 
the remainder of her life would 
have been spent in the same man- 
ner, had not an unexpected event 
provided her with a few years of 
rest. 

Her youngest sister, who had 
married the Burgomaster of Dil- 
burg, Mr. Welters, died after a long 
illness, during which she had been 
nursed by Aunt Emmy with un- 
exampled care, leaving one son of 
eighteen, Otto, and a daughter of 
twelve, Emmy. Amongst the crowd 
of nephews and nieces in whose 
possession she rejoiced, little Emmy 
was Aunt Emmy’s pet child. It 
seemed to the old aunt that she had 
attained the summit of happiness 
when she was able to take Emmy 
to live with her, when, with all the 
warmth of her loving heart, she 
could dedicate her life to the care 
and education of her favourite 
niece, and when at last she hada 
duty which bound her to her own 
home, and she would no longer be 
the common property of her rela- 
tives. 

And Emmy loved her good old 
aunt as a mother ; and indeed during 
the last two years, when her aunt 
was weak and ill, Emmy had nursed 
her with the hearty affection of a 
daughter, and as a daughter had 
w ept at her death- bed, when, a few 
weeks ago, Aunt Emmy had gone to 
her rest. 

But in those six years great 
changes had taken place in her 
father’s house. Emmy had been 
two years with her aunt when the 
news came that her father was 
about to marry widow De Graaff. 

The widow had three children, 
two daughters andason. Elizabeth 
de Graaff, the youngest, in former 
times had been a playfellow of 
Emmy’s, and was only a year or 
two younger than her; the son had 
been a schoolfellow of Emmy’s 
brother, Otto, with whom he had 
then lived in obstinate enmity, as 
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Emmy still clearly remembered. Of 
the eldest daughter, who was then 
quite grown-up, she had only a faint 
recollection. 

Thus they had all become brothers 
and sisters, at least in name—Mina, 
William and Elizabeth de Graaff, 
and Otto Welters and his sister 
Emmy. 
the family, Emmy had since seen 
nothing. Her father came twice a 
year to Amsterdam on business, and 
at the same time paid a visit to his 
sister-in-law and his little daughter ; 
and her brother Otto, who had 
studied at Leyden, with a view to 
becoming an ‘advocate, gave up a 
few days of each vacation as an 
offering to his little sister, for the 
quiet home of the old aunt had very 
httle further attraction for him. 

Every year Emmy sent on New 
Year’s Day her good wishes to her 
step-mother, which were accompa- 
nied by a piece of needlework as a 
present ; and every year her letter 
was courteously answered by Mrs. 
Welters, with the addition of the 
greetings of Mina and William, and 
a short note from the little Elizabeth 
in school-girl handwriting. 

Four years previous to Emmy’s 
actual return, a plan had been 
formed that Emmy should bring 
her visit to her aunt to an end; but, 
from various causes, nothing came 
of this plan for the first two years, 
and in the last two the illness 


and helplessness of her aunt made 


Emmy’s going from home impos- 
sible. She called it going from 
home, for in Emmy’s thoughts the 
house of her aunt was the home to 
which she was attached by the 
strong bonds of gratitude and love. 
Latterly, when her aunt was bedrid- 
den, she had frequently, in the long, 
silent, solitary evenings, thought, 
in spite of herself, with longing in- 
terest of her parental home. She 
endeavoured to picture to herself 
home-life in the midst of her bro- 
thers and sisters—a life which. she 
embellished in her mind with all 
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the glow of youth and imagination, 
and where the shadow-side found no 
place. She was not the less grieved, 
however, when her aunt died; but 
when her first tears were dried, she 
turned her thoughts hopefully to 
her real home, her father’s house, 
where was her natural position. 
Emmy thought over all these things 
whilst she was sitting in the corner 
of the railway carriage. It was an 
old servant of her aunt who had 
brought her to the train, and had 
uttered the heartfelt adieu which we 
have heard him speak. 

‘Is mademoiselle also going to 
Arnheim ?’ 

With these words, Emmy was 
disturbed in her meditations by a 
stout lady who sat opposite her, and 
who, for fear of not having time 
enough at Arnheim to get all her 
things together, kept tightly grasped 
in her hands her umbr ella, parasol, 
and travelling-bag. 

‘Are you quite certain that this 
is the train to Arnheim?’ she sud- 
denly added, with an expression in 
her countenance of much anxiety. 
Emmy tranguillised her, and at the 
same time received a smile from a 
young man who was looking at her 
with perseverance. The English- 
man, also, in the other corner, with 
red whiskers and the inevitable 
Murray, let his book fall, and stuck 
his eyeglass in the corner of his 
left eye, to look at her at his ease, 
when she should turn towards him. 

And true enough Emmy Welters 
was well worth looking at, as she 
sat there in her simple but tasteful 
dress. A beauty in the strict sense 
of the word she was not. She had 
clear blue eyes and pretty fair 
hair, which, cropped short, waved 
in natural curls all over her head, 
on which her little round black hat 
sat most becomingly. 

The dark mourning dress which 
she wore set off still more the deli- 
cate whiteness of her complexion, 
and gave her so attractive an ap- 
pearance that one forgot to remark 
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that her mouth was large, and that 
her nose, which was intended to 
be Grecian, had not quite suc- 
ceeded in carrying out its plan. 
But the dimple in her cheek and the 
bloom of youth which was spread 
over her countenance, compensated 
for the irregularity of her features. 
Yes, if a good exterior is a letter of 
recommendation tothe world, Emmy 
Welters entered it well recommend- 
ed. But the world she was about 
to enter was not a great one—the 
world of the provincial town of 
Dilburg, of which her father was 
burgomaster; a little town—like 
most little towns—where all human 
passions*are contained in a small 
compass ; where the young doctor 
is the deadly enemy of the old 
doctor; where the orthodox preacher 
does not think his more modern 
fellow-clergyman worthy of a bow ; 
a little town where an engagement, 
@ marriage, or a death is an inte- 
resting event which keeps all minds 
for whole days in a state of conjec- 
ture; where any accident is treated 
as an animated subject of conversa- 
tion ; alittle town where much good 
is done to the poor and suffering, 
but where a great deal of evil is 
spoken, and where every inhabitant 
is inspired with the conviction that 
one might look through the world 
in vain for a more perfect town than 
the said little town of Dilburg. 

At Arnheim, Emmy helped the 
stout lady and her possessions out 
of the train, not sorry to be quit of 
one who seemed to carry with her 
the conviction that she should be 
somehow or other lost between Am- 
sterdam and Arnheim; that the 
train, instead of pursuing its way 
straight to Arnheim, as was its duty, 
would allow itself to make a little 
excursion to Rotterdam or else- 
where ; or that the station of her 
destination would, in an unguarded 
moment, escape her observation. At 
each stoppage she put her head out 
to ask this or that person within 
reach of her voice whether this was 
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Arnheim, or whether the train was 
really going to Arnheim, at which 
town she at last arrived safely, not 
a little fatigued and heated by the 
anxiety she had endured. 

Here, too, both the gentlemen left 
the carriage, so that Emmy was alone 
and couldindulgein herown thoughts 
undisturbed during the rest of her 
journey to Dilburg. The nearer she 
came, the more cheerfully her heart 
beat. In vain, however, she looked 
out for any place which she had 
known in the days of her childhood. 
Where the canal-boat and diligence 
had held their undisturbed sway, the 
railway train, with its seven-leagued 
boots, now rushed through the 
country. Here an estate had been 
cut in two by the railway ; here it 
had destroyed half a wood ; here it 
had swallowed up an old castle ; here 
it had separated a meadow or corn- 
field from the farm—sacrifices all 
made more or less willingly to swift 
locomotion. Emmy brought all these 
changes to the test of her memory, 
but the town of her destination was 
in sight when she fancied it was 
still distant by half an hour. The 
train had hardly stopped when she 
stepped lightly out of the carriage 
and gave a searching look round. 
Upon the platform there were very 
few persons, and hardly a single 
passenger got out of the train except 
herself, so that Otto Welters had 
very little difficulty in finding his 
sister. 

And Emmy had immediately 
caught sight of him, for Otto was 
one of those men whom you could 
recognise out of a thousand. He 
was more than ordinarily tall, and 
the spareness of his figure made 
his height more striking. He had, 
moreover, a long thin neck, on 
which rested a small, almost too 
small, head. He had light brown 
curly hair and the same blue eyes 
as his sister Emmy, but his were 
shaded by spectacles, which still 
farther increased the peculiarity of 
his exterior; and yet that exterior 
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was undoubtedly agreeable. One 
felt attracted to him by a certain 
goodness and kindliness expressed 
in his countenance. His fine-cut 
mouth was enclosed in a dark beard, 
which covered all the lower part 
of his face and gave him a manliness 
which he otherwise would have 
wanted, owing to the delicacy of his 
features and the smallness of his head. 

‘Welcome, dear Emmy,’ he said 
heartily, as he stooped to kiss her 
on both cheeks. ; 

‘It is very good of you, Otto, to 
come and fetch me. I was afraid 
you would be unable to find time; 
for, if [ may believe the newspapers, 
anew shining star has risen in the 
advocate firmament of Dilburg.’ 

‘You’re as saucy as ever,’ said 
Otto, laughing. ‘Well, really 
Emmy, how tall you have grown!’ 

‘I forbid such remarks; they are 
insulting to my eighteen years of 
age,’ Emmy answered, handing him 
the tickets for her trunks. 

Whilst Otto went to the luggage- 
office, Emmy sat down on a bench 
outside the waiting-room with a 
heart overflowing with happiness. 
All her life she had so loved that 
brother. Six years olderthan herself, 
Otto had a protective tenderness for 
his little sister—‘ the child,’ as he 
called her, and whom his mother 
had confided to him on her death- 
bed. ‘ If only all her belongings felt 
a part of the pleasure at her coming 
home which Otto’s glistening eyes 
expressed !’ thought Emmy. 

‘Now, child, your luggage is all 
right,’ said Otto, cutting short her 
meditations, ‘and I have already 
secured a cab.’ 

‘Is it really necessary to go in a 
cab ?’ 

‘Necessary ; why, what 
mean ? ’ 

‘Why, if it is not too much 
against Dilburg etiquette, I had 
rather, for my own pleasure, walk 
home with you, and talk to you about 
a hundred things which I have in 
my mind.’ 


do you 
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‘By all means,’ answered Otto ; 
and putting Emmy’s hand under 
his arm, they set off on their walk 
without further delay. 

‘And what have you in your 
mind to say, my little Emmy ?’ 

Emmy was silent for a moment 
at the question ; then she said, with 
some hesitation, ‘I am so happy to 
come home, Otto; but are they 
happy at home that I am coming?’ 

‘Are you always going to ask me 
such awkward questions, child ? 
What can I say? I know three 
of whom it can be said that they 
are glad—papa, Elizabeth, and I. 
The others of the family are not 
of a demonstrative nature.’ 

‘What sort of person is mamma, 
Otto ?’ 

‘What sort of man is the Em- 
peror of China? Do you think that 
I can paint you a portrait of her on 
the spot as large as life. No, 
Emmy,’ he continued, more gravely, 
‘do not ask me for a description of 
our new family ; it is much better 
that you should see them with your 
own eyes. Commence with the in- 
tention of loving them and doing 
your duty by them, and time will 
show you further.’ 

‘Perhaps you are right, Otto. 
But tell me one thing—do you love 
our new mother ?’ 

Otto paused a moment before he 
answered ; then he said in a deci- 
sive tone, ‘No, Emmy ; love her I 
do not. Yet there has never been 
a disagreeable word exchanged 
between us. I determined from the 
very beginning that I would do all 
in my power not to disturb the peace 
of the family; and as I do not 
live at home, you know, it has 
not been difficult. I need not be 
more at my father’s house than I 
like, but it is a pleasure to me to 
be in the family circle; and often 
when I come there of an evening, 
and find the family sitting sociably 
round the tea-table, then I think of 
the loneliness of the parlour after 
our dear mother’s death, and I feel 
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grateful to my stepmother who re- 
vived our domestic life, and brought 
back my father from a life at the 
club.’ 

‘And William de Graaff ?—as a 
boy you could not endure him.’ 

*T still do not like him, and he 
likes me as little ; but we bear with 
each other since we have become 
brothers, without troubling our- 
selves much about each other. 
Now ask me about Mary van Stein, 
Emmy.’ 

‘Is it true, Otto?’ said Emmy, 
turning towards him and looking 
at him. ‘I am so glad, for your 
sake. Is it really all settled ?’ 

‘Who has been telling tales out 
of school?’ said Otto, laughing. 
‘It is not yet all settled, so far as re- 
lates to the definite consent of uncle 
Van Stein, who will not at present 
hear of an engagement, But Mary 
and I are quite at one on the sub- 
ject, and I pass most evenings with 
her. You must learn to know our 
cousin, Emmy, and I am sure you 
will love her. She is so dear and 
good, and her patience with that 
old hypochondriac is truly wonder- 
ful, for uncle Van Stein still goes 
about as formerly, with his health 
under his arm. There is little or 
no change in her.’ 

‘So, then, I have one more sister 
to become acquainted with. I wish 
you happiness with all my heart, 
dear Otto!’ 

Brother and sister walked on in 
silence for a little time. Although 
they went slowly towards the town, 
Emmy had hardly time enough to 
observe, right and left, all the well- 
known objects which came into the 
foreground of her memory. Here 
a house, there a tree, a bridge, a 
bank—she greeted all with liveli- 
ness, and no more regular conver- 
sation took place. 

All the persons they met saluted 
the advocate Welters, or were 
saluted by him, as is the habit in a 
small town; but with some spe- 
cial exceptions, in which Otto 
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helped her memory with long for- 
gotten names, they were all stran gers 
to Emmy. When they reached the 
mar ket-place in the middle of the 
town, on their way to the street where 
her father’ s house was situated, they 
met a young man in a light gray 
summer dress, who was coming out 
of the street somewhat hurriedly, 
and almost ran against them at the 
corner. He quickly stepped out of 
the way, but Otto and Emmy also 
made way for him in the same 
direction, and now they again stood 
before each other. Otto burst out 
laughing, and said— 

‘Don’t be in a hurry, 
don’t run over old friends.’ 

The young man cast a rapid glance 
at Emmy, and a deep blush diffused 
itself over his face. He hastily 
took off his straw hat, and muttered 
a few unintelligible words. 

His evident confusion was shared 
by Emmy, and she blushed as she 
held out her hand to him, and 
said— 

‘I thought you were in the East 
Indies, Bruno.’ 

Bruno slowly recovered his self- 
possession, but he did not look at 
Emmy when he said— 

‘I have already been back some 
weeks. My ship came home un- 
expectedly before’ my time was 
out.’ He now stood aside to let 
Otto and Emmy pass, and turning 
back he walked on with them by 
Emmy’s side without either of them 
saying a word. 

In fact the rest of the walk was 
only along the fronts of some 
twenty houses. 

‘Remember me to your father 
and mother, Bruno, until I can pay 
them a visit,’ said Emmy at last, 
when Bruno had again raised his 
hat to take leave of them, and 
Otto, going up the flight of steps to 
a large house, exclaimed, in a hearty 
manner, ‘ Welcome home, dear little 
sister !” 

The residence of Burgomaster 
Welters was an old-fashioned house, 


Bruno— 
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built of gray stone. It had only 
two storeys. Of these the upper 
had the small casement windows 
with which our ancestors were con- 
tent, whilst the lower storey was 
altered according to the great win- 
dow-glass mania with which just 
at that time Dilburg was possessed. 
These great panes were, however, 
so little in accordance with the old- 
fashioned whole that it made one 
think of a man in new-fashioned 
clothes who was faithful to his 
periwig and pigtail of the last cen- 
tury. Even before Otto rang the 
door opened, and Emmy had barely 
entered the marble passage when a 
young girl darted out from behind 
the front door, threw her arms round 
Emmy’s neck ‘and kissed her, calling 
out; in a merry voice, ‘ Here ’3a kiss 
of welcome from Elizabeth.’ 

Emmy was somewhat confused 
by this unexpected meeting, but 
it lessened that anxious and formal 
feeling with which she had stood 
on the well-known threshold. 

She looked with a friendly smile 
at the fresh face of Elizabeth, who 
now went before her along the pas- 
sage, jumping rather than running. 
clearly not under a sense of the dig- 
nity of her age of sixteen. 

‘But, Otto, where have you been 
dawdling? I have been listening 
for the carriage this half-hour, and 
here you come at last, taking it all 
so quietly. But Otto is a brother 
with whom one loses one’s patience, 
Emmy.’ 

Otto laughed in answer to Eliza- 
beth’s banter, whilst he opened a 
door at the end of the passage, took 
Emmy’s hand under his arm, and 
entered with her. 

It was a large room, with glass 
doors opening into a garden. Near 
one of these open doors stood a 
sofa, with a small table placed io. 
fore it, at which Mrs. Welters and 
her eldest daughter were sitting. 
Mrs. Welters was a large fat woman, 
who, if ever she had been pretty, 
retained little trace of it. A large 
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nose, and small piercing eyes; about 
the mouth an expression of de- 
liberateness, and on her whole ap- 
pearance a stamp of self-satisfaction, 
which made the first impression of 
her not agreeable. 

She came forward two steps, 
whilst Otto, going up to her with 
Emmy, said, not without some emo- 
tion, ‘ Here is our Emmy, mamma.’ 

Emmy had frequently imagined 
this meeting. In her thoughts she 
had thrown her arms round her 
stepmother’s neck, and, with a 
hearty kiss, had asked her for a 
mother’s love, of which she felt so 
greatly the want. 

But, as is usually the case, the 
actual event was in no respect like 
the conception of it. 

Herself of moderate height, 
Emmy looked up at the tall lady 
who impressed a cold kiss on her 
forehead, and the words which she 
had wished to say died on her lips, 
whilst, much as she tried, she could 
not keep back her tears. 

‘This is your sister Mina, 
Emmy,’ said Mrs. Welters, turning 
to her eldest daughter, who was 
standing by the table with her 
work in her hand, and now received 
in silence Emmy’s kiss. 

Elizabeth helped Emmy to take 
off her hat and cloak, and Mrs. 
Welters made room for her on the 
sofa, whilst the rest sat down round 
the table. 

In meetings of this kind, even 
when between old and loved friends 
who meet with all possible joy, 
there is still something forced. The 
heart is full; each has a thousand 
and more things to ask and to say, 
and yet on both sides a certain 
timidity is felt which makes the 
conversation turn at first on ques- 
tions relating to the journey and 
the weather. In Emmy’s peculiar 
position with respect to her new 
family this impression was still 
stronger. Mrs. Welters alone was 
entirely at her ease, and kept the 
conversation going with the greatest 
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calmness. She enquired of Emmy 
in the politest manner as to her 
health and her journey; spoke of 
the death of the old aunt, the warm 
weather,and the charming summer. 
But Emmy gave short and com- 
monplace answers. 

Her heart was so full. She saw, 
as in a dream, the same room, in 
which the sofa stood in the same 
place, and her own mother was 
lying down weak and ill. She 
remembered a fine day like this, 
when the sun shone as gaily on the 
flowers as now; when, just as now, 
the summer air came in through 
the open doors, with the same 
odours which now filled the room ; 
when Otto and she knelt by the 
sofa, and the last words of their dy- 
ing mother were addressed to them. 

These recollections overwhelmed 
her so that she could hardly listen, 
to her stepmother, and could not 
half understand what was said to 
her; but all at once she heard Mrs. 
Welters utter these words, ‘ There 
is your father, Emmy,’ and when 
she looked up she saw him coming 
into the room. She ran heartily to 
meet her father, threw her arms 
round his _ neck, sand whispered, 

‘Papa, dear papa!’ while she burst 
into tears. 


CHAPTER II. 


FIRST TMPRESSIONS, 


A Frew hours later the family were 
at dinner. The ice of first ac- 
quaintance was broken. Emmy 
sat between her brother Otto and 
William de Graaff, who was intro- 
duced to her by her father, before 
dinner, with the words: ‘ Here is 
still another brother, Emmy.’ 
Emmy looked up surprised as she 
greeted William de Graaff, for, in 
the confusion of making so many 
new acquaintances, she had entirely 
forgotten the son of her step- 
mother, who was not present in 
the family circle when she arrived. 
On her first look at him, however, 
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she immediately turned her eyes 
away; and certainly William de 
Graaff was not attractive at first 
sight. Tall and fat in figure, like 
his mother, he had sharp features 
and thin lips, which he kept 
fast closed when ke was _ not 
actually speaking. His light red- 
dish hair was straight, and his 
pale, almost gray, eyes had some- 
thing dreamy in their expression. 
Now and then he half closed them, 
and there seemed a strange, almost 
green light in them, changing the 
whole expression of his countenance, 
and giving it a look of slyness w hich 
had a repulsive effect on those who 
saw him. 

William de Graaff was five-and- 
twenty. His father, who had been 
Director of the Post Office at Dil- 
burg, had brought him up to the 
same employment; and the ap. 
pointment which his father had 
formerly held having become vacant 
about a year before, fell to his lot. 
Like Otto Welters, he did not live 
at home; but they were both much 
there, and regularly appeared at the 
family dinuer-table. 

In contrast with Otto, William 
had few friends; and although in 
Dilburg no one could say any- 
thing against him, he was not liked 
nor sought after ; and yet he was 
polite and obliging to everyone, and 
did not put a straw in anybody's 
way. 

Was it because he was ugly? 
No, that could not be the reason, 
for it was just the same at school, 
where good looks are not the 
touchstone of popularity. There 
indeed opinions were more openly 
expressed, for if any of the boys had 
done anything wrong secretly, the 
master always knew it on the fol- 
lowing day in a mysterious manner, 
and the whole school declared that 
William de Graaff was the informer 
—although no proof of this ever 
came to light. Thus, when the 
time came for him to leave school, 
he was without any friends, and 
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since his return to Dilburg he 
had made no new ones. 

He was silent and reserved in 
manner. Most of his evenings, 
after the post office was shut up, 
he spent at home; but he generally 
had a book before him and seldom 
took part in the conversation. 
Such was the person who was 
introduced to Emmy as still an- 
other brother. 

He was extremely polite to 
Emmy, and she soon felt very 
much at her ease and took a lively 
part in the general conversation, 
the subject of which was chiefly 
the events and recollections of ear- 
lier days. 

I feel somewhat to blame, in 
having passed over the master of 
the house in my description of the 
members of the family; but my 
excuse must be a wish to portray 
him sitting at his dinner-table in 
the happiest hour of his whole day, 
and I shall not have done him 
injustice if I present him to you at 
this advantageous moment. 

As to his exterior, I can say but 
little, except that he was fat—fear- 
fully fat. His body was fat, his 
broad cheeks were fat, and fat were 
his 'small white hands, which he 
folded complacently over his fat 
stomach. 

It is assumed that all men havea 
definite character, and a narrator is 
required to reflect that character in 
all its peculiarities; but I must 
honestly confess that I am some- 
what at a loss as to the character of 
Burgomaster Welters. 

Properly speaking, the man’s 
qualities were entirely of a nega- 
tive kind. He had not a bad heart; 
he was not stupid; he had not a 
bad temper. He was by no means 
a bad husband or father, still less a 
careless or incapable Burgomaster 
of Dilburg, which town had entrust- 
edits interests to him for more than 
five-and-twenty years, and had felt 
perfectly contented with his ad- 
ministration; but that the reverse 
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of each of the above qualities was 
applicable to him in a positive sense 
I cannot take upon myself to state. 

His rule of life was, to let ‘God’s 
water flow over God’s field ’—to 
take the world as he found it, and, 
if the truth must be told, ‘ to how] 
with the wolves for the sake of 
peace and quietness.’ Since he 
had married his present wife, or, to 
speak more correctly, since she had 
married him, he had given up into 
her hands the whole domestic ad- 
ministration, and it probably went 
on no worsefor that. But besidesthe 
negative qualities of Burgomaster 
Welters, above mentioned, I have 
reserved for the last, one that was 
positive, because it was the key to 
his whole character. 

He had one idol which he wor- 
shipped with all the strength of his 
heart and soul, and on whose altar 
he would, in case of necessity, have 
sacrificed everything belonging to 
him. That idol was his belly. 
What a good dinner was to Burgo- 
master Welters no words can tell: 
it was the realisation of all his 
dreams and wishes. 

The content of soul and the feel- 
ing of philanthropy which his eyes 
expressed after such a dinner must 
have been seen in order to be intel- 
ligibly described. How his heart 
overflowed with gratitude to those 
who provided him with the good 
things, he alone could know. 

Yes, the evil world declared (but 
what will not men say to each other 
in a little town like Dilburg?) that 
the first idea he had of marrying 
widow De Graaff was suggested to 
him by a certain kind of pie, of 
which she obstinately kept the 
secret to hersclf, and of which, by 
his marriage, he became naturally 
the owner. 

However this may be, so much 
is certain, that, owing to the above- 
mentioned idol, the Burgomaster’s 
train of thought took a peculiar 
turn. The idea of the birth of a 


child came before his mind in the 
= 
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form of a christening dinner—a 
marriage in the form of a dé- 
jeuner. 

If Germany was mentioned, he 
thought of Bavarian beer. France 
reminded him of Veuve Cliquot, and 
Strasbourg of paté de foie gras. 
If anyone spoke of the glorious 
summer, he thought of early vege- 
tables and fruit; in a word, life 
presented to Burgomaster Welters 
an ever fresh and changing pic- 
ture, which anyone with a smaller 
stomach and a greater heart could 
hardly have imagined. 

With his wife, Mr. Welters lived 
in the most beautiful harmony. 
She decided; he confirmed, or at 
least did so in appearance, for Mrs. 
Welters was clever enoughcarefully 
to keep up that appearance, and this 
too when the reality was not always 
present. ‘Welters and I think 
this or that right,’ was a form of 


speech which she had made her 
own, 

It could not be denied that Mrs. 
Welters had a good, clear under- 


standing. A strength of will, such 
as is not often found in a woman, 
made everyone in the family sub- 
ject to her, and thus enabled her to 
accomplish her will without oppo- 
sition. What she had once under- 
taken she carried out irrevocably. 

On a certain day, she formed the 
intention of bettering her position 
of widowhood by marrying the 
well-to-do Burgomaster Welters, 
and before six months had passed 
she and her children had entered 
his dwelling. The children, who 
felt for her more respect than love, 
were never on that confidential 
footing with her which one so 
wishes to see between mother and 
child, and which exercises such a 
salutary influence on the formation 
of character. 

The one who was least in awe of 
her strict mother was the young 
Elizabeth, born long after the others 
and indeed after her parents had 
already determined to put away the 
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cradle into the loft. She was the ac- 
knowledged favourite of her mother. 
In her youthfal pluyfalness she was 
often allowed to do things which, 
had they been done by Mina or Wil- 
liam in their childhood, would have 
brought down upon them severe 
punishment or sharp reproof. 

But from a child Elizabeth was 
irresistibly lively and good. 
humoured. She looked at the world 
with a merry arch face; she con- 
templated life on its most roseate 
side; and was so contented with 
everything and everybody, that one 
could not be angry with her, but 
one involuntarily joined in her 
laugh instead of giving her the 
scolding intended for her. A few 
weeks before Emmy’s return home 
she had left school, not much to the 
satisfaction of her sister Mina, who 
had her own reasons for wishing 
Elizabeth to be considered still a 
child. 

For Mina de Graaff was so far 
beyond twenty, and so close upon 
thirty, that a very small step was 
necessary in order that she might 
enter the age of three crosses. 
Besides this, she was plain rather 
than pretty; but the catalogue of 
her grievances did not end here. 
To be passée and plain is un- 
doubtedly very disagreeable in it- 
self; but to be this, to wish at 
the same time to appear young 
and pretty, to attract attention, to 
make conquests—this is a mis- 
fortune for which, as for many 
another, one has .to thank one’s 
own folly; but it is still a mis- 
fortune, for all that. 

Mina had also a life’s dream which 
hitherto had not been realised. 
She was not exorbitant in her 
wishes; it was simply that she 
desir ed acompanion in her journey 
through this world of sorrow ; and, 
although it seems easy to some to 
acc somplish this, Mina had not yet 
had the satisfaction of seeing her 
efforts crowned with success. 


Her endeavours had taken all 
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possible forms in the ten years which 
she had already sacrificed in the 
fruitless chase. The older she 
became, the more she tried to attain 
her end by gaudy fashionable dress ; 
but the’ men were, and eontinued to 
be, insensible to all the bonnets 
and hats, the endless jackets and 
flounces, which she employed 
towards the furthering of the good 
cause. She had almost entangled 
in her nets a lieutenant, a cap- 
tain, a landed proprietor, and even 
a professor; but in one way or 
another they had all been able to 
escape before the knot was tied, 
and as yet no one had spoken the 
important word, and Mina was still 
Mina de Graaff. 

Her mind was embittered by all 
her disappointments, and her tem- 
per had suffered much, but she 
had not yet lost heart. As long as 
there is life there is hope, she rea- 
soned, and as her eyes became duller, 
hercomplexion sallower, her features 
sharper, her dress was proportionally 
younger and gayer in order to make 
up for shortcomings. But with all 
her follies, Mina was wise enough to 
understand that a single lady has 
more chance of marrying in the first 
than in the second twenty-eight 
years of life; and that her ‘chance 
was as good as lost whenever the 
pretty young Elizabeth should take 
her place by the side of herself in 
the ranks of young ladies. 

Imagine, then, Mina’s feelings 
when, under these circumstances, 
the death of the old aunt brought 
Emmy also into the family circle, 
and Mina saw her enter the room 
in all the bloom of youth and beanty. 
It was a feeling of despair and 
jealousy which at that moment 
mastered her, and made Emmy find 
in her an enemy instead of a sister 
and friend. 

But wholly ignorant of the sen- 
sations she had awakened, Emmy 
sat at the dinner-table with her 
young heart full of happiness and 
content. From time to time she 
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looked round, first at one and then 
at another; they talked and laughed ; 
they drank to her return home. Not 
the smallest diseord disturbed the de- 
lightful harmony. 

‘A propos,’ said Otto, as they 
were about to rise from the table, 
‘IT have some news They all 
looked up at him w ‘ith curiosity, 
and he laughed heartily at the im- 
pression his words badmade. ‘What 
is it ?’ they all exclaimed. 

‘Guess, my good people,’ said 
Otto, ‘ you shall not have the news 
so cheap.’ 

‘An engagement ?’ cried Mina. 

‘ Anyone dead ?’ asked Elizabeth, 
almost at the same moment. 

‘Don’t be so childish, Otto,’ said 
Mrs. Welters, with a tinge of sharp- 
ness in her tone ; ‘if you know any- 
thing, tell it.’ 

‘Tam summoned to Beckley to Mr. 
Arnold professionally.’ All, except- 
ing, of course, Emmy, looked asto- 
nished, and Elizabeth uttered an 
exclamation of joy and clapped her 
hands, her eyes sparkling with ex- 
citement, whilst she said, ‘ That is 
splendid ; now we shall know some- 
thing of the mysterious inhabitants 
of Beckley and the wild young lady 
on the white horse. Otto, how 
unlucky it is that you cannot take 
me with you; do say, is there no 
way in which it could be managed?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Otto, as if in 
earnest, ‘you may dress up as a 
young man, and go as my secretary 
or footman. I will tell Mr. Arnold 
that I am in the habit of having 
you to stand behind my chair.’ 
Elizabeth’s merry laugh resounded 
through the room, and they all rose 
from the table. 

After dinner it was the custom 
of the Welters family to disperse ; 
each went his own way, to meet 
again after a few hours at the tea- 
table. In the warm summer even- 
ings they used generally to have 
their tea in the verandah, behind 
the house, and the tea-hour was 
usually the most sociable in the 
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whole day. There were almost 
always visitors, for tea-visits were 
more in vogue in Dilburg than din- 
ner-parties; but the visits which were 
made at this time of day were not 
mere visits of ceremony. The gen- 
tlemen lighted their cigars, and 
some even old Dutch pipes, to keep 
the Burgomaster in company. The 
ladies took out their work if the 
visitors were not intimate friends, 
who would ordinarily spend the 
whole evening there; they at least 
remained for an hour or two before 
anything was said about 
away. 

And people came readily and 
often to the Burgomaster’s ; both he 
and his wife were thoroughly hos- 
pitable; they both possessed a cer- 
tain tact in receiving in an agreeable 
manner, which made their visitors 
feel at ease and at home. In sum- 
mer they had -a little music; in 
winter, cards; but at all times there 
was a warm welcome. It was only 
on this first evenine of Emmy's 
arrival, which was of course known 
all over the town, that people kept 
not to disturb the family 


going 


away 
circle. 

During the hours which inter- 
vened between dinner and tea on 
the first evening, Emmy was taken 
possession of by Elizabeth, who 
conducted her up-stairs to a recently 
added wing of the house, where 
five new adjoining rooms opened on 
to a landing which looked out upon 
the large pleasant garden. 

Two of these rooms were spare 
rooms, and the other three were 
arranged for the daughters of the 
family. 

Emmy felt agreeably surprised by 
the sight of the neatly furnished 
room which she was to call her 
own. Not being aware of the new 
building she was afraid she should 
have to share a room with Mina and 
Elizabeth, and she was too much 
accustomed to liberty in this respect 
not to set a value on it. 


‘Our rooms are next to each 
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other, Emmy; is not that nice? [| 
am sure we shall love each other. 
I have always longed for a sister 
who would laugh when I am merry 
and cry when I am sorry, for | 
don’t count Mina, she is so fearfully 
old; but we two make such a nice 
pair; we shall read together, and 
in winter go out together. I am so 
delighted that you are come home.’ 

So chattered Elizabeth, all in one 
breath, whilst she helped Emmy to 
unpack her trunks; then the two 
girls went down together to the 
family tea. 

An hour later, when they bad all 
assembled in the drawing-room and 
Elizabeth was seated at the piano. 
Otto took his leave. 

Before he left the room he cast a 
look at the family group, and a 
feeling of satisfaction arose in his 
mind as he saw Emmy standing 
behind Elizabeth at the piano with 
an expression of content in her 
face, 

As he went cat he said to himself 
in the fullness of his heart, ‘I hope 
you will be happy here, my little 
Emmy ;’ then he hastened down the 
passage and closed the door after 


him. 


CHAPTER III. 
TWO MARTYRS. 


It was a sultry summer even- 
ing, betwixt the light and dark- 
ness; and Otto pursued his way 
across the market-place already 
mentioned, into the well-known 
street, where with hasty tread he 
ascended the steps of a handsome 
house. Here lived the brother of 
the first Mrs. Welters, uncle Van 
Stein, and his daughter Mary, the 
same Mary of whom Otto had 
spoken to Emmy in their walk 
from the railway station. The 
bell which Otto pulled cautiously. 
gave a dull sound as if it were 
mufiled. 

It was Mary’s slight form which 
came to meet Otto in the half- 
lichted passage. 
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‘ Softly, Otto,’ she said when he 
had greeted her witha kiss, ‘ papa 
is poorly this evening, he did not 
sleep well last night, and is now 
resting a little; come in quietly.’ 

Otto smiled, but in the dim light 
his smile could not be seen. He 
knew that ‘papa is somewhat 
poorly,’ had the same meaning as 
when at the French court it used to 
be said, ‘Le prince est nerveux,’ 
whenever the Dauphin was naughty 
like any other human child. 

‘Papa is poorly,’ said Mary, 
always when her papa’s humour 
was somewhat worse than usual, 
when nothing was to his mind and 
no one could make it so. 

For twenty years uncle Van Stein 
had been the willing martyr of 
numberless doctors. He placed 


great reliance on the science 
from which he expected his 
cure. No curative system had 


been invented which he had not 
tried—no means of relief which he 
had not applied—no abstinence to 
which he had not readily subjected 
himself. But he had made himself 
rather worse than better, and with- 
out any definite pain or disease he 
never felt well. It cannot be 
denied that in his condition there 
was much imagination whereby, in 
a certain sense, he deserved the 
name of hypochondriac which Otto 
had given him; yet there is no 
doubt that this imagination was in 
itself a disease, for which one ought 
to feel compassion. This disease, 
which had gradually come over 
him, had also gradually benumbed 
his mental faculties. 

In his youth he was a pleasant, 
sociable man, who had read and 
travelled much, and could talk well ; 
but as soon as he became his own 
master, having a good income, and 
nothing particular to do, perhaps it 
was in consequence of this that he 
dwelt so much on himself, and that 
the seeds of his sickly life were 
planted. This sickliness had _ be- 
come his sole thought ; it had made 
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him cross and fretful, and an anxiety 
instead of a support to his daughter. 

‘Don’t open the door so wide 
and make such a wind, Mary,’ said 
a cross voice, as Otto and Mary 
were coming into the room. 

‘It is me, uncle,’ said Otto, going 
up to the invalid, who was sitting 
in a great chair by one of the 
windows that was quite closed and 
provided with wind screens, in 
spite of summer. 

It was fearfully hot and close in 
the room thus shut up, but in Mr. 
van Stein’s imagination dwelt a 
spectre, and that spectre was called 
a draught, and was hopelessly con- 
founded in his mind with the idea 
of fresh air, of which it made the 
enjoyment impossible for him. 

‘Mary tells me, that you have 
not slept well, uncle,’ said Otto, 
after he had greeted the invalid. 

‘I never sleep well.’ 

‘You take too little exercise, 
uncle. We are having such glori- 
ously fine days just now. Why 
don’t you go out? I am sure it 
would do you good.’ 

‘My young friend, you know no- 
thing about the matter. Is it not 
time for my pills, Maury? You are 
certain to be after the time. It’s 
late; I knew it was! ’ 

‘It is not five minutes late, papa.’ 

‘ You must be exact. I cannot see 
why you should be always too soon 
or too late. And my tea? Am | 
to get no tea this evening?’ He 
had himself put off the tea in order 
that he might sleep undisturbed ; 
but Mary did not remind him of 
this, and rung the bell, and silentiy 
poured out the water. 

Otto sat by Mary at the table, 
and while she was busy with the 
tea looked at her face, on which 
there was the expression of good- 
ness and gentleness which had so 
attracted him. For Mary certainly 
could notbe described aspretty; her 
face was what one might call an 
every-day face. Her figure was 
slight, and below the middle height, 
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her features irregular, and the deli- 
cate white of her complexion was 
the natural accompaniment of her 
almost red hair. She was seven- 
and-twenty, and therefore three 
years older than Otto; and in the 
family circle, when they were in- 
formed of Otto’s engagement, they 
had asked themselves with wonder 
what he could have found uncom- 
mon in the quiet, simple Mary. 

Mina, especially, was inexhaus- 
tible in her remarks, and seemed to 
have no greater pleasure than in 
disparaging Mary’s qualities, al- 
ways, of course, when Otto was 
not present. She, and she alone, 
knew that she would fain have 
had Mary’s place in Otto’s affec- 
tions, and had spread her nets in 

vain for the unsuspecting Otto, for 

which their apparent relation of 
brother and sister gave so much 
opportunity. Had he chosen a 
younger or prettier girl, Mina would 
have more readily acquiesced ;- but 
Mary van Stein was older than 
Otto, and neither pretty nor clever. 
Otto’s s preference was, therefore, a 
still greater grievance, and gave 
Mina a feeling of personal injury, 
which, however, laid to the 
account, strange to say, more of 
Mary than of Otto. 

But, in fact, Otto himself would 
have had some difficulty in saying 
what had attracted him so much in 
Mary. Was it her goodness and 
gentleness ? was it the refinement 
of her clear understanding ? or was 
it all these, combined with the sim- 
plicity and calmness of her whole 
nature? He did not know himself 
how it came about. At first he had 
looked up to her with a feeling of 
respect and admiration, for he had 
so often observed her gentleness and 
patience in her intercourse with her 
father, and gradually a warmer feel- 
ing was awakened in his breast—it 
was not love, at least not a passion 
full of the glow of youth; it 
was a sensation of pleasure in 
her presence—a kind of tran- 
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quillity and peace of mind, which 
he found in the steady interchange 
of thought with that pure, calm 
woman’s heart, and which exereised 
a refreshing, hallowing influence 
over him. 

On a certain day the thought 
came to him that Mary would be 
par excellence the woman to make 
a husband happy, and when he was 
alone with her one evening he had 
asked her whether she would be his 
wife as soon as his income should be 
in a state to admit of his offering her 
a home. 

She looked at him openly and 
simply, whilst she said : 

‘I had never ventured to hope 
that you would become attached to 
me, Otto: I did not think that do- 
mestic happiness was in store for 
me. Are you quite sure that you 
love me, and that you will never re- 
pent of your choice? Have you 
reflected well, that Iam ugly, and 
older than you, and that I ‘shall be 
comparatively an old woman when 
you are in the prime of life ? ’ 

‘For me you will always be 
pretty, dearest Mary,’ Otto had re- 
plied. ‘I love you for your noble 
heart, and in my eyes you are more 
beautiful than any woman I know.’ 

Thus she had then given him her 
promise. 

That same evening Otto spoke to 
her father, but he would not hear of 
any formal betrothal. 

‘I cannot spare Mary,’ he said. 
* Wait till lam better. There must 
be no talk of a marriage yet. I 
know how it always is with an en- 
gagement. Half the town will 
come and disturb my rest with their 
congratulations and folly, and Mary 
must go out with you the whole day 
to pay visits. I have nothing to 
say against you, Otto, and you can 
come here as often as you like, but 
I will not hear. of an engagement. 
Mary must herself be aware that 
my condition is not such as to allow 
of this being discussed. But she is 
always thinking only of herself, and 
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her sick father is only an encum- 
brance. That I have long known.’ 

They were obliged to be content 
with his answer. This had hap- 

ned a few months ago; so from 
that day Otto came every evening 
to spend a few hours with Mary, 
and to bear with her the fancies 
and whims of his uncle. He some- 
times brought a book with him to 
read alond—at least whenever Mr. 
van Stein was well enough, or 
imagined himself to be well enough, 
to listen. 

Sometimes, when Mary’s cheeks 
were paler than usual, and Otto felt 
that she wanted fresh air, he would 
walk with her inthe garden, andeven 
take her for an hour to his father’s 
house ; and when with her he poured 
out to her all the thoughts which 
the past day had suggested. He 
told her of his business, of the causes 
he would have to plead, and of the 
questions brought for his opinion. 
He spoke of the books he had read, 
and built castles in the air with her 
for the future. What these even- 
ings spent in Otto’s society were to 
Mary it would be hard to describe. 
Otto’s love was her star in the night. 
The hope of the future by his side 
supported her in the difficult path 
of lite which she had to tread. 

In the future she saw the full 
compensation for her joyless youth. 
‘I could hardly have ventured to 
expect you the first evening after 
Emmy’s arrival, Otto,’ said Mary, 
as they were sitting together at 
tea. 

‘On that account I am later than 
usual, I long for you to know my 
dear little sister; I have told her 
the news, and she will come very 
soon and pay youa visit,’ Ottoadded, 
in a low voice, audible only to 
Mary. 

*Youstill recollect Emmy, uncle ?’ 
he said, somewhat louder; but 
uncle Van Stein was not in the hu- 
mour to think him worthy of an 
answer. 

‘I don’t know why you are not 
reading something to me, Otto,’ 
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he said, in the peevish tone 
which had become habitual to him. 
‘Mary knows that my head can- 
not bear this chattering between 
you to-day. Ifshe would rather go 
into the garden with you, don’t let 
me hinder you. Iam sure I can 
make my own tea as well as Mary 
makes it, for this weak stuff I can’t 
drink.’ 

Otto had before promised Mary 
never to be angry with the cross 
humours of her father; but he felt 
his blood grow warm at such in- 
justice as this. He bit his lips tc 
restrain himself. 

‘ Shall we take a little turn in the 
garden, Mary ?’ he asked. 

But Mary laid her hand on his 
arm, and looking at him, said: 

‘No, Otto; rather read some- 
thing, if you will.’ 

The gentle persuasion of her 
voice and look I cannot give in 
writing. Otto’s anger passed away. 
He took the hand, which lay a pri- 
soner in his own, pressed a kiss on 
it, and opened a book which lay 
before him. 

A good hour afterwards Mary 
led him through the long passage 
to the front door. 

‘We have had little of each other 
this evening, dear Mary,’ said Otto, 
as he took leave of her. ‘I wanted 
to tell you that I am summoned to 
Beckley by Mr. Arnold.’ 

‘Is it possible, Otto ?’ said Mary, 
smiling. ‘So you will be able to 
enter the fortress. That will make 
a pleasant story for to-morrow 
evening.’ 

A moment more, and they had 
reached the threshold of the front 
door. The moon shone in the 
broad street almost with the light 
of day, the stars twinkled in the 
clear sky ; it was a magnificent 
summer’s night. 

‘How gloriously fresh it is out- 
side here, Otto !’ said Mary ; ‘ what 
a splendid moonlight !’ 

She put her face up towards him, 
and he was struck with its paleness 
and weariness. 
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‘Dear child!’ he said earnestly, 
‘I fear your task is too hard for 
you.’ 

‘Tt is light, since I have had you 
to help me to bear it, dear Otto. It 
will be better hereafter,’ she added, 
with a gentle smile ; but yet a tear 
glistened in her eye as she wished 
him good-night. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BECKLEY AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


It was hardly three years since 
Otto Welters had established him- 
self as an advocate in his native 
place, and he had already made his 
name known by conducting two or 
three lawsuits to a successful issue. 
His success, coupled with the favour, 
able circumstance that an old ad- 
vocate, who had in his hands the 
principal practice of the place, just 
at that particular time was com- 
pelled by illness to retire, had de- 
stroyed the prejudice with which 
a young man who settles in his 
native place has most frequently to 
contend, and doubly so when that 
native place is a small town. People 
know that he has gone through his 
studies and degrees, and they hear 
it asserted that he is clever, but 
they have seen him asa schoolboy, 
with his hoops and his marbles, 
and recollect, as if it were but yester- 
day, how he was running about in 
jacket and trousers, and they cannot 
make the recollection consistent 
with the idea of the advocate who 
is to plead their cause, or the doctor 
who is to cure them. It is this 
recollection, then, which makes a 
prophet not speedily honoured 
im his own country. It chanced, 
however, that the commune of 
Dilburg had got into a lawsuit 
with the commune of Trello about 
a piece of land near their common 
boundary, and that Otto had pleaded 
the cause of his native place, and 
won it. It chanced, also, that a 
puffed-up landed proprietor, whom 
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no one could endure, hadinjured the 
property of a poor widow by the 
building of a barn, and Otto’s de- 
fence of the rights thus invaded 
had resulted, to the satisfaction of 
everyone, in the demolition of the 
barn ; but last, and best of all, some 
one was good enough to accuse a 
man of a murder, just when Otto 
wanted such a case to bring to 
light his eloquence. In this trial, 
which all the newspapers took notice 
of, and which attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole of the Nether- 
lands, Otto was the defender of 
the accused, and brought him 
white as snow out of the hands of 
the advocate for the prosecution, 
who was well known and long 
established. 

Since that day Otto Welters 
might regard his future as assured. 
Clients came in a stream from all 
quarters, and his consultation hour 
was more and more crowded. It 
was not, therefore, from the rarity 
of the occurrence that his sum- 
mons to Beckley, which he had 
first mentioned at home, and then 
to Mary, seemed to make so great 
an impression on Otto. There must 
certainly have been some other 
reason. 

And so there was. 

For more than half a year this 
same Beckley had been the favourite 
subject of Dilburg conversation—the 
privileged field for conjectures and 
speculations of every sort, which 
extended themselves to the most 
absurd impossibilities. 

Beckley was a large estate in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
town, and an old dowager had for- 
merly resided here; a year or two 
ago she had exchanged the temporal 
for the eternal, and her heirs, who 
were distant, and by no means in- 
consolable relations, found the pro- 
perty in a dilapidated and neg- 
lected condition. 

It was resolved to treat the place 
as a summer residence for the mem- 
bers of the familyin common. The 
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requisite alterations and improve- 
ments in the house and grounds 
were completed ; but when it was 
all in order, it was found that the 
heirs had just had time to quarrel 
over the inheritance, and to make 
their joint possession and residence 
undesirable and indeed impossible. 
On a certain day when the Dil- 
burgers walked out of the town, a 
notice board announced to them 
that Beckley was to be let or sold, 
with immediate possession; but 
this immediate possession was not 
taken advantage of by anyone for 
more thana year. At last, one day, 
a report went through the town 
that Beckley was let. A fortnight 
afterwards the tenants had arriv ved 
—a gentleman from India with his 
daughter, so people told one another. 
Never before had so many members 
of the Dilburg beau inonde walked 
out of the town gate as on that 
pleasant autumn day, when the 
arrival of the tenants was known. 
Krom time immemorial the Dil- 
burgers had enjoyed the right of 
walking in the grounds of Beckley, 
and its pleasant lanes and paths had 
been their favourite resort, and 
thither they now bent their steps. 
There was a path which went so 
close to the house that one could 
peep at the residents without any 
difficulty. 
the old dowager, with her old dame 
Je compagnie, people had not used 
this path more than others; but 
without doing any injustice to the 
Dilburgers, | venture to state that 
on that day, but for an unforeseen 
circumstance, it would have been 
the most frequented of any. This 
unforeseen circumstance, however, 
manifested itself in the shape of a 
little white board over the locked 
gate, which announced in black 
letters, ‘ No admission to the Pub- 
lic.” It was these few words that 
the Dilburgers read and re-read ; 
it was these words which ex- 


cited a ferment in their minds bor- - 


dering on sedition, and which led 
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them back to the town in a state of 
indescribable excitement. 

This right of way for pedestrians 
was the incontestable right of the 
Dilburgers. This right of way must 
and should be restored, and every 
inhabitant should co-operate to- 
wards this object to the utmost of 
his power. 

The plan of an address with a 
hundred signatures was reserved for 
their last coup. It was decided, in 
the first place, that Burgomaster 
Welters should pay a friendly visit 
of welcome to this new member of 
the community, and on this occa- 
sion should plead the good old right 
of the town. 

Burgomaster Welters went, and, 
fully impressed with his own dignity 
and with the importance of his mis- 
sion, he gave his card to the old 
man-servant who opened the door, 
and the Burgomaster was prepared 
to follow him, when the man re- 
turned with the message that Mr. 
Arnold begged to be excused, for he 
was indisposed and could receive no 
one. 

With his tail between his legs (to 
apply this common saying with all 
respect to the good Burgomaster) 
he came back to the town. 

But Dilburg would not allow 
itself to be so easily discouraged. 
Dominie Swart, the minister of the 
Reformed Church, went a few days 
later as ambassador extraordinary 
to Beckley. 

Mr. Arnold begged to be excused, 
was indisposed, could receive no 
one, and did not belong to the Re- 
formed congregation. 

Now went the Lutheran minister, 
and received the like formula, with 
the addition that Mr. Arnold did 
not belong to the Lutheran congre- 
gation. 

The Dilburgers now sprang their 
last mine, in the person of the old 
Roman Catholic priest, but with the 
same, or rather without any result. 
Mr. Arnold did not belong to the 
Catholic Church, was indisposed, 
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begged to apologise, but could re- 
ceive no one. 

Dilburg, to speak figuratively, sat 
with lations in her hair. There 
was now nothing left but to launch 
the intended address, with more 
than two hundred signatures ; but 
to the indescribable wrath of the 
Dilburgers, only half an hour later 
the address was sent back to the 
town hall, and with only these 
words on the margin, ‘ Duly re- 
ceived.’ 

By the few hundred tongues 
which were at the service of the 
town, the unknown resident at 
Beckley was henceforth cursed and 
dragged through the dirt. That he 

yas a heathen, that he had strange 
things on his conscience which made 
him fight shy of men, were but a 
small particle of the absurdities 
which people told to one another. 

But even this much was hardly 
known with certainty, that Mr. 
Arnold had been a resident in Java. 
(‘A resident there is the sameas a 
slave-owner,’ said the grocer’s wife 
to her neighbour at the ironmonger’s 
shop.) That the old man who 
opened the door came from Rotter- 
dam; and that besides these, the 
resident at Beckley had brought 
with him, what people in Dilburg 
called a couple of black servants. 
Of the daughter, people only knew 
that she was of dark complexion, 
and that very early in the morning 
she had been seen by an early riser 
who was taking his morning walk, 
riding on a beautiful white horse, 
although she rushed by him in so 
wild a gallop that he had not time 
sufficiently to observe her. 

People knew, further, that a cele- 
brated physician from the capital 
made visits to Beckley, which.were 
regularly repeated every five or six 
weeks. This was all that they knew 
for certain, except that Mr. Arnold 
had returned the visit of the Burgo- 
master by sending his card. 

But however interesting a subject 
of conversation may be, there comes 
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a time when, from want of material, 
such a subject grows exhausted; 
and so it was with Dilburg with 
respect to Beckley and its inhabit- 
ants. When six months had elapsed 
without people knowing more than 
they did on the first day, when the 
hope of again opening the right of 
way seemed to have disappeared for 
good, at last people considered 
the matter as a fait accompli, and 
almost ceased to think or talk about 
it. Under all these circumstances, 
however, it seems to me that no 
one will be surprised that the sum- 
mons of Otto Welters to the much 
discussed Beckley became an in- 
teresting affair to everyone. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing when Otto left his lodgings, 
and walked out of the town gate to 
obey the summons, and hardly ten 
minutes later he stood upon the 
dyke which formed the high road, 
and from which the Beckley estate 
lay before him as in a hollow. The 
meadows and woods were below 
him, and the brook which flowed 
round the house, making almost 
an island of the knoll on which it 
was built. 

There was something picturesque 
in the terrace, where the flower- 
beds, glowing in the sunlight, dis- 
played to the admiring eye a glit- 
tering chequer of beautiful colours. 
There was something picturesque 
also in the house itself, with the 
light yellow tint of its walls and 
pulars contrasting strongly with 
the dark-green background of the 
knoll crowned with high trees, and 
with the darker yellow jalousies, 
which were all closed to keep out 
the warm June sun. 

Otto paused an instant to look at 
the view before he opened the great 
iron entrance-gate. The old well- 
known paths right and left had never 
appeared to him so pretty as now, 
and seemed doubly beautiful as a 
Paradise Lost. He walked for- 
wards slowly along the gravel 
walk. The bell gave a clear, 
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heavy sound when Otto rang it, and 
almost immediately the door was 
epened by the old servant, who was 
already so well known in Dilburg 
by his messages of refysal. 

‘Is Mr. Arnold at home?’ asked 
Otto, while preparing to hand in 
his card—an act rendered super- 
fluous by the servant saying: ‘My 
master expects you; be so good as 
to follow me.’ 

Otto followed him along the 
broad marble passage, which went 
quite through the house, and led 
to'a door of coloured glass, which 
admitted a view of the landscape be- 
hind the house in fantastic colours. 
In the middle of the passage was a 
side staircase, which they went up, 
and having walked through a long 
gallery upstairs, the servant took 
hold of the handle of a door. ‘ Mr. 
Welters, I believe ?’ he asked, stop- 
ping fora moment. On Otto’s assent- 
ing, he opened the door and ushered 
him in, giving his name loudly. Otto 
walked into the room. It was a 
large, lofty apartment, in which the 
half-closed blinds spread an agree- 
able softly tempered light in com- 
parison with the sunlight outside. 
Large wide bookeases covered the 
three walls where there were no 
windows, and by one of the win- 
dows stood a large writing-table, at 
which a gentleman was sitting, who 
got up at Otto’s entrance, and came 
forward a few steps to meet him. 

He was a man of middle height, 
with a peculiar sunburnt com- 
plexion, indicating a long residence 
im tropical climates; but in him 
this tint was moreover blended with 
a sickly yellow, which had even 
spread into the whites of his eyes. 
One would have given him fifty 
years of age at a guess. His 
dark hair and beard mingled with 
gray, and it was a lean, bony hand 
which he held out to Otto. 

‘I must make my excuses, Mr. 
Welters, for having requested you 
to take the trouble of coming to 
me... . But I beg your pardon’— 
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he interrupted himself while he 
looked at Otto with some surprise. 
‘ Have I the pleasure of seeing Ad- 
vocate Welters ?’ 

Otto assured him that he was the 
man in question. 

‘This is the difference, then, 
between imagination and reality,’ 
said Mr. Arnold, smiling. ‘I have 
learnt to know you from your de- 
fence of that murderer Diggers, 
whom you so cleverly got acquitted 
from the chargeagainst him,although 
for my part I am convinced that the 
fellow did it; but I have not ad- 
mired your talent less on that 
account. In my thoughts, however, 
I pictured to myself the advocate 
as a man of middle age; and hence 
my surprise now I meet a young 
man.’ 

‘Youth is a fault which dimi- 
nishes every day,’ said Otto to Mr. 
Arnold, laughing. 

‘As far as that goes, I wish it 
could be made a reproach to my- 
self,’ answered Mr. Arnold. ‘ But 
take a seat, Mr. Welters. I am 
aware that your time is valuable, 
and I will therefore make you 
acquainted in a few words with the 
nature of the subject on which I 
wish to call in your advice and 
assistance.’ 

Getting up, he took a parcel of 
papers from his writing-table and 
placed them by him. Otto watched 
him in all his movements with in- 
voluntary wonder. His time had 
been too fully occupied with press- 
ing business to allow of his indulging 
in conjectures respecting the per- 
sonnel of the resident at Beckley, as 
most of the Dilburgers had done; 
but unconsciously, and owing to the 
arbitrary conclusions of Dilburg 
society, a certain portrait of misan- 
thropy, or at all events of singu- 
larity, not at all resembling Mr. 
Arnold as he stood before him, had 
become fixed in his imagination. 
Neither in his exterior nor man- 
ners was he different from the 
ordinary type of a gentleman, 
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with a calm, serious face, and a 
smile upon his lips which gave 
something half-sarcastic half-melan- 
choly to the expression of his coun- 
tenance, 

But, whatever might be Otto's 
meditations on this “subject, they 
were broken off by the attention 
he had to bestow on the words of 
Mr. Arnold when he began to 
speak, 

‘I must begin by telling you, Mr. 
Welters, that a short time ago I 
read in the newspaper that some- 
where in North Brabant—I think 
at Leeuwenberg House—an old gen- 
tleman died who by his will be- 
queathed his immense wealth to the 
person who should be able to prove 
that he had descended in the direct 
line from the well-known Martin 
van Rossom, with whom he thought 
he was connected. I read it with- 
out paying much attention to it; 
but a day or two ago, when acci- 
dentally rummaging through old 
papers, I found a letter from my 
grandfather to my mother, in which 
he speaks of this Martin van Rossom 
as the ancestor of my family. I 
immediately looked up all the family 
papers in my possession, and I wish 
to know from you what appears to 
be contained in these papers, and 
in what terms the claim to this 
inheritancecan be made. As regards 
the money, all men are avaricious ; 
therefore I suppose you may con- 
sider me avaricious, Mr. Welters. 
[| have, Heaven be praised, more 
than I require; but if I now 
saw the chance of acquiring a 
few pretty millions for my daugh- 
ter, I should not like this chance 
to slip through my fingers.’ 

‘And you would be very foolish 
if you did,’ answered Otto. ‘ Did 
not Martin van Rossom live in 
the fifteenth century ?’ 

‘Yes; but you also find him 
mentioned in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. I hit upon this in 
the history of my country, and I 
remarked that, if it were not for 
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the inheritance, we should rather 
decline having such an ancestor, 
He amassed his riches by plun- 
dering, murdering, and robbing ; 
but freebootry seemed then to be 
a well-received occupation, as it 
may at all times be a matter of con- 
sideration, even now, whether that 
money was not as honourably 
earned as that acquired by many 
traders and speculators on the 
Stock Exchange in the present 
time. At allev vents, it is sufficiently 
purified by the centuries which have 
now passed to prevent one from 
feeling any scruples about it. I wish, 
therefore, to ask you to be good 
enough to peruse these papers in 
any time at your disposal and at 
your convenience, and to communi- 
cate to me, when you have arrived 
at it, the result of your investi- 
gation.’ 

‘With pleasure, Mr. Arnold, and I 
hope your claim can be proved; it 
shall not be my fault if it is not.’ 

Otto took up the papers, and, 
turning them slowly over, he asked 
for some information, which Mr. 
Arnold gave him. At last Otto 
packed everything in a large parcel, 
and while he was thus occupied, he 
asked, ‘ Do you like your residence 
at Bee *kley, Mr. Arnold ?’ 

‘I like being at Beckley as well 
as anywhere else in Holland. That 
means not very much. I am an 
old retired Indian, Mr. Welters, 
and more attached to Java, where | 
have lived the greater part of my 
life, than I can tell you; but when 
the doctors say, “Go to Holland, 
man, or we shall bury you here in 
six months,” then one has little 
choice. A sick resident is not 
worth much, but a dead one still 
less.’ 

‘And have you found the good 
effect of your native climate ? ’ said 
Otto ? 

‘ Yes, in so far as it’s a question 
of prolonging life, not of restora- 
tion of health, I do find its good 
influence.’ 
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He was silent a few moments ; 
then, as if inspired by a thought, 
he went on with considerable ani- 
mation. 

‘I wish to live long enough to 
gather the fruits of my twenty 
years’ labour, and to see the work 
on Java, which I have undertaken, 
in print; I am ready then to lay my 
head down and let others complete 
what Ihave begun. I don’t know, 
Mr. Welters, whether you feel any 
interest in the condition of the 
colonies. There are, I believe, very 
few Dutchmenwho take the interest 
in it that it deserves. As every 
year the millions come over which 
are to strengthen our exchequer, 
people seldom ask in what manner 
they are obtained, and do. not 
think of the condition of those by 
whose labour the millions are pro- 
vided. The malpractices at the 
expense of the poor Javanese, 
which cling like stains to the 
money, are matters of indifference 
to them. [ had rather attribute 
this indifference to ignorance. For 
me the study of the country 
and the people, in which I have 
found a second fatherland, has 
been the labour of my life. It was 
the object of my life to protect 
these people, and to raise them from 
their state of oppression to the 
place which belongs to them by 
right and justice. What I could 
do in my own neighbourhood and 
position, 
their lot, I have done always, as 
far as the tied hands of a depen- 
dent government employé made it 


possible; but in the middle of work ° 


my health has failed me, and now 
it is only my pen that can be occu- 
pied for the Javanese.’ 

There was an expression of me- 
lancholy in his voice which struck 
Otto ; but, before he could say any- 
thing, Mr. Arnold proceeded : ‘ The 
fear that death may come upon me, 
before I have said what I wish to 
say, makes me work uninterrup- 
tedly ; the work has made a hermit 
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of me, Mr. Welters ; but not only 
the task which I have laid upon 
myself and wish to complete, but 
also the feeling that, through my 
long absence and protracted resi- 
dence in the wilderness, I am no 
longer in my place in European 
society. I have outgrown Dutch 
habits, and Dutch habits have out- 
grown me—we do not understand 
each other any more.’ 

Now the sarcastic had the upper- 
hand in the countenance of Mr. 
Arnold; but this expression again 
made way for the mournful, as he 
said: ‘The great mistake is that 
although my daughter and I are 
obliged to be here, our hearts still 
live. in the warm East. And that 
makes us bad citizens for our mother 
country,’ he added with a smile. 

‘Yet it is a solitary life for a 
young lady, Mr. Arnold.’ 

‘Not more solitary than she has 
been accustomed to all her life. 
We have lived mostly in the interior 
if Java, where for months you could 
not find a European in the neigh- 
bourhood. A child of nature, such 
as my daughter, finds resources, of 
which the accomplished, delicately 
brought up European lady can 
form no idea. It is at her desire 
that we have withdrawn ourselves 
here to Beckley, for the life at the 
Hague, where we established our- 
selves at first, pleased her as litile 
as it did myself.’ 

Mr. Arnold here ceased speaking 
while he listened to the step of a 
horse, which stopped under the 
window. This time it was a cheer- 
ful smile which played on his lips. 

‘Here comes my daughter home,” 
he said, and turning from the win- 
dow to Otto, he went on—‘I have 
behaved like an old babbler, Mr. 
Welters. If, for once, I meet with 
some one who can understand me. 
forgive me if I quite forget that he 
is not an old acquaintance who can 
take an interest in me and in my 
endeavours.’ 

Otto took up his hat, which lay 
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near him on the ground, and was 
assuring Mr. Arnold, as he rose, 
how much interest the conversation 
had afforded him, and with what 
pleasure he made his acquaintance ; 
but, before he had said all this, Mr. 
Arnold interposed— 

‘See, Mr. Welters,’ he said, ‘I 
am so little acquainted with the 
habits of my native country that I 
don’t know whether it is contrary 
to etiquette if I ask you to our 
luncheon, which will be ready imme- 
diately. In India this would be a 
matter of course, and if you will join 
for once in this our Indian habit, 
it would give me great pleasure.’ 

He said this in a cordial, good- 
natured manner, which made it 
impossible to refuse; but, before 
Otto could answer, the door was 
burst open and a great black dog 
of the Newfoundland breed rushed 
in. He was a beautiful animal, 
with long black shining hair, to 
which his white breast and the 
white tip of his grand feathering 
tail alone made exceptions. In 
two bounds he reached Mr. Arnold 
and licked his hand. He then went 
to Otto, examining him and smell- 
ing him all round. ‘Come here, 
Cesar, my good friend,’ Mr. Ar- 
nold called to the dog. The ani- 
mal instantly obeyed, but not 
without carefully keeping his eye 
upon Otto from his place at the 
feet of the master, where he lay 
down. 

But Otto did not notice the dog. 
His whole attention was fixed on a 
young lady who stood in the door- 
way. 

In a dark riding habit which 
hung down behind in a long train, 
and before was partly drawn over 
her arm ; a round black hat on her 
head, of which the white ostrich 
feather rested on her black hair; 
the beautiful form of her slight 
figure perfectly indicated by her 
close fitting habit; a little whip in 
the hand which was free, Celine 
Arnold stood still an instant on the 
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threshold, when she saw her father 
was not alone. 

‘Celine, child, here is Advocate 
Welters, whom you know I was to 
consult about the inheritance.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the young lady, 
who did not appear more than 
seventeen or eighteen, and now 
came nearer; and responding to 
Otto’s bow, not with a curtsey as 
one would have expected, but with 
a graceful movement of her whip, 
such as one sees done by the riders 
in the circus. Further than this, 
she took no notice of him. 

‘A pleasant ride, dear child?’ 
said her father. 

‘Not so much a ride as a practice, 
dear father. I have been teaching 
Schimmel what was wanting in his 
education, to leap over ditches ; and 
Cesar for his own pleasure leapt 
over them too. Didn’t you, Cesar ?’ 
She laughed loud at the recollection 
of the pleasure she had enjoyed ; but 
suddenly recovering herself, she 
said—‘But I have certainly kept 
you and Mr. Welters waiting. In 
ten minutes [ shall have changed 
my dress. You must, therefore, 
still have patience.’ And turning 
round, she, and Cesar after her, 
were out of the room in a trice. 

The whole of this scene had 
occupied less time than it has taken 
to tell it. Otto stood motionless in 
the same attitude as when she 
entered, and only came to his senses 
when she left the room. Never yet 
had he been so much struck with 
the beauty of a woman as with 
that of Celine Arnold. 

Undoubtedly of an Eastern type, 
Celine had the pale olive com- 
plexion which characterises the 
race from which her mother was de- 
scended ; her features were fine and 
regular; and when she laughed 
her parted lips displayed two rows 
of pearl-white teeth; but people 
overlooked these attractions when 
they saw her great dark eyes with 
their soft glow, and the richness of 


her thick black hair. 
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Otto sat down again opposite Mr. 
Arnold; but he listened now with 
much less attention than he had 
done to their first conversation, and 
he was glad when, a quarter of an 
hour later, a Javanese servant, in 
his foreign costume, interrupted 
them with a few Malay words, 
addressed to Mr. Arnold, which 
were unintelligible to Otto. 

‘Let me show you the way,’ Mr. 
Arnold said to Otto; and going 
down-stairs, they came into a small 
cozy dining-room, where the table 
stood laid and ready for luncheon. 

Celine stood by the table, and at 
her feet Cesar, with whom she 
appeared to have been playing when 
Otto and her father entered. 

As she stood there in a purple 
jacket trimmed with gold, a long 
black silk dress without a trace of 
crinoline, which in those days had 
just attained in Dilburg its widest 
circumference ; her beautiful hair in 
picturesque confusion, half hanging 
down behind and half fastened up by 
a little gold dagger’with a diamond 
handle ; sparkling jewels in her ears, 
and on her small elegantly formed 
hands—as she‘ stood there she 
seemed to Otto the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen; and her 
singular dress seemed to complete 
the harmony of the whole effect. 
They sat down to the table. 
Behind Celine’s chair, which was 
placed between the two gentlemen, 
stood an old Java woman. The 
Javanese who had _ announced 
luncheon had placed himself behind 
the chair of Mr. Arnold, whilst the 
Dutch servant waited upon Otto. 

Strange dishes were placed before 
him. Rice and chicken were the only 
things known to him, and every dish 
was highly seasoned and cooked with 
hot pickles, which threatened toburn 
Otto’s Dutch mouth. * 

‘This is just an Indian luncheon, 
Mr. Welters,’ said Mr. Arnold, when 
the servants, after setting the fruit 
on the table, had left the room. 
‘Celine and I cannot be content at 
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this time of the day with a cup of 
coffee only, as is the habit in Hol- 
land.’ 

As yet Otto had spoken very little 
to Celine. The ordinary question of 
courtesy, ‘how she liked Holland,’ 
she answered almost in the same 
way as her father, of which the 
result came to this, ‘ that here it was 
good, but in India it was better. 
There the sun is warmer, the flowers 
are prettier, the people are more 
cordial—at least so it seems to me.’ 
She said this with a moist glance 
in her dark eyes, which seemed to 
have been produced by the recollec- 
tion of her native country. An 
instant of silence followed; then 
she shook her head as if to drive 
away sorrowful thoughts, and turn- 
ing to Otto she said in a cheerful 
tone : 

‘And so you are going to provide 
us with an inheritance, Mr. Wel- 
ters P’ 

‘At least I am going to do my 
best, Miss Arnold.’ 

‘Dear father; what shall you do 
with all that money? Haven’t we 
enough ?’ 

‘Enough is good; but more is 
better,’ answered her father with a 
laugh. 

And now the dessert was removed, 
and the host handed his cigar-ease 
to Otto. 

‘Won’t it annoy Miss Arnold ?’ 
asked Otto, courteously, before he 
took out a cigar. 

‘Not more than my cigar will 
annoy you,’ answered Celine, show- 
ing her white teeth with a laugh, 
and before Otto well understood 
what she meant, she had already 
a cigar between her lips. It 
was with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that Otto saw her smoke. 
He could not explain to himself 
that feeling; but so it was. But 


neither Celine nor her father 
seemed to think it anything 


uncommon ; they smoked and chat- 
tered and laughed, and seemed as 
much at their ease with Otto as if 
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they had been acquaintances of 
years instead of hours. They in- 
terrogated him about his family and 
relatives, and about Dilburg and its 
inhabitants, and she looked as 
merry and contented as possible, 
every moment breaking out intoa 
clear laugh, in which one could 
hardlyhave helped joining, although 
there was little to occasion it. 

‘Will you play or sing something, 
Celine, as you are accustomed todo? 
said Mr. Arnold, at last, whilst he 
opened the piano which was in the 
dining-room. ‘I am sure Mr. 
Welters would like to hear you.’ 

‘No, dear father,’ said Celine, 
in a decisive tone, ‘ not to-day.’ 

‘ And why not, child ?’ 

‘Because I don’t feel inclined.’ 

This reason seemed to Mr. Arnold 
conclusive—at least he shut the 
piano without saying another word. 

Otto, however, could not with- 
stand the temptation of saying, 
‘And do you not do anything ex- 
cept what you are inclined to do, 
Miss Arnold? ‘That must be a 
pleasant kind of life.’ 

She cast a dark glance at him 
out of her great eyes, and there 
was a sort of defiance in her voice 
when she answered him, evidently 
out of humour— 

‘No; and when I have once said 
that I won’t do a thing, I don’t do 
it.’ 

Mr. Arnold now got up hastily 
from the table, and ‘conducted his 
guest to the orangery, where he 
showed him a foreign plant of which 
they had spoken. 

‘This nursery is a hobby of 
Celine’s,’ he said, pointing to a long 
row of flower-pots, with all kinds of 
cuttings and plants. ‘ On these she 
occupies most of her mornings. 
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The flowers on the terrace are al- 
most all the result of her care and 
industry this last winter.’ 

A few minutes afterwards Oito 
took his leave. 

‘I hope soon to see you again, 
Mr. Welters,’ said Mr. Arnold, ina 
cordial tone, whilst Otto thanked 
him for his friendly reception. 

Celine had now joined them again, 
and put out her hand to Otto to 
take leave, shaking his in an off- 
hand ‘comrade’ fashion, saying go, ‘And 
when you come again, Mr. Welters, 
you shall make acquainta nce with 
my Schimmel, who is my dearest, 
best friend in Holland.’ 

Otto Welters was that day an in- 
teresting person in Dilburg, for 
naturally everybody knew before 
noon that he had passed some 
hours at Beckley, and everybody 
hoped that he would satisfy their 
pent-up curiosity. Some people 
who were not in the habit of ad- 
dressing him availed themselves of 
the subject of ‘fine weather’ to 
speak to Otto in the street, and at 
evening parties he was looked for 
with an anxiety which made his 
absence, to say the least, unpardon- 
able. 

But Otto told people very littk 
about the inhabitants of Beckley. 
A good old gentleman and a pretty 
daughter, both cordial persons, who 
required his services as advocate. 
That was all people got out of him. 
In his family circle he told some- 
thing more ; and in the evening he 
told Mary almost everything. ! 
say ‘almost,’ because as to the man- 
ner in which Celine had refused he: 
father’s request, and of the smoking 
he told nobody 

Why not? 

(To de 


continued.) 
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Y pear Jonn,— When [I last 

had the pleasure of seeing you, 
I really thought I had got through 
everything of pressing importance 
regarding the management, or, I 
should rather say, the mismanage- 
ment, of your Indian estates. I had, 
however, hardly reached home when 
I found that I had omitted to bring 
to your notice some matters that 
demand immediate attention. This 
induced me to beg for a third inter- 
view, which, after some delay, you 
were kind enough to grant. The 
conversation, you will remember, 
was long, and ranged over a variety 
of topics. Some of these, though 


interesting enough, were perhaps 
hardly worth your serious conside- 
ration; but others seemed so im- 
portant, that I may as well remind 
you of at least a portion of our long 


and varied discussion. 

I commenced the conversation, 
you will remember, by calling your 
attention to various facts that con- 
firmed some of the statements which 
I made when we last met, and, 
amongst the number, drew par- 
ticular attention to the rottenness 
of the barracks built by your Indian 
agents. The dissolution of these 


buildings has indeed become so 
regular, that in these days of tele- 
grams it has been found necessary 
to invent a new term which shall 
convey at once briefly and expres- 
sively these every-day occurrences 
of Indian life; and when we read 
of another avalanche, or threatened 
avalanche, of barracks, we find that 
the language has risen to the occa- 
sion. It will suffice to allude to 
the Saugor and Allahabad bar- 
racks as a specimen of this class 
of cases.' I next proceeded to 
give you a remarkable example? of 
the credulity of the people in the 
more remote districts, with the view 
of showing you how easily they can 
be defrauded in the name of the 
Government, and how imprudent it 
therefore is to start new taxes, 
which, in the hands of unscrupulous 
officials, can readily be turned into 
intolerable engines of oppression. 
I then offered some proofs to 
show that the income-tax which 
has been so bitterly complained 
of, has to a large extent fallen 
on the heavily-taxed agricultural 
classes; and referred you to an 
instructive minute from the pen 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of 


' Amidst the ruins of tumble-down barracks we find Lord Mayo enquiring ‘ whether a 
cement can be manufactured from any of the Indian limestones capable of application 
under the varying circumstances and climates found throughout India, This seems to 
be really a step in the right direction, and is very like asking whether clay suited to the 
varied requirements of the English bricklayer can be found in these islands, If his 
Lordship will only turn to the permanent structures of the Hindoos, Mahommedans, 
Dutch, and Portuguese, he will find a ready-made answer to his question. 

? In my first letter I showed how the people in the rural districts are absolutely at the 
mercy of the taxgatherer, who is necessarily their sole informant as to the varying 
demands of Government. But I cannot resist quoting the following amusing illustration 
of the credulity of the people. Jn 1855, when Jacob was in charge of the Sawunt Waree 
Territory, the following incident occurred. ‘An impostor,’ he tells us, ‘ went about the 
country levying a war cess in my name: his credentials an empty gooseberry bottleof 
Crosse and Blackwell, the royal arms in gilt letters on its label, anda paper of sham 
English writing, headed by a supposed official seal that was merely the impression made 
by the bung of a mustard jar. Yet these precious credentials had sufficed for several 
villages, till he was unwise enough to venture where he met with a functionary sufficiently 
acute to deal with him. When on histrial all the foregoing were fully proved.’—Jacob’s 
Western India, p. 121. 
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Bengal, who seems to have dis- 
covered that some 34,000 mere cul- 
tivators have been assessed to a tax 
on incomes of not less than sol. a 
year. But as the Englishman truly 
says, ‘ To us it is a less grave ques- 
tion how much wrongful assessment 
the amount levied from the 34,375 
cultivators represents, than how 
much extortion was inflicted on 
ryots who were not assessed.’ And 
the Englishman very justly comes to 
the conclusion that unless the profits 
of agriculture are much higher than 
in England, the 34,000 odd culti- 
vators just represent so many poor 
people who had failed to bribe the 
officials. But the fact is, my dear 
John, that your agents were bound 
to get money out of some one, and 
it was simply a case of ‘ get money, 
honestly if you can, but get money.’ 
They have, in short, gone back to the 
days of Warren Hastings, when the 
cry was, ‘Govern leniently, but get 
more money,’ or, in other words, be 
at once the fathers and the op- 
pressors of the people. It isin vain 
that the 
Bengal exclaims against the dis- 
graceful way the tax has been levied 
in that province. Equally ridiculous 
is it to read that the Government of 
India has passed a resolution on the 
mal-administration of the income- 
tax in the North-West Provinces. 
With the tax-collecting machinery at 
the disposal of your agents, there 
must be gross fraud and gross in- 
justice. ‘Let me tell you a story. 
Not very long ago I met a native 
gentleman, who has now retired 
from your service, in which he had 
risen to the rank of deputy collector. 
In the course of conversation we 
discussed the income-tax, and the 
way in which it is levied. ‘ Well,’ 
said my friend, ‘I'll tell you my 
experience. I was told to raise as 
much money as I could, but finding 
that with all my exertions my return 
fell far short of that of my neigh- 
bours in the adjoining districts, and 
knowing full well that my repu- 
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tation would rise or fall with the 
amount of my collections, I simply 
issued orders to double the amount 
of assessment, and so raised my 
collection to a satisfactory sum.’ 
This, you said, seemed really a sad 
state of affairs ; ‘ but, after all,’ you 
continued, ‘the people, I am told, 
are not taxed nearly so much as in 
other countries, and the taxation per 
head is higher in Turkey, Russia, 
Spain, Austria, and England.’ Now, 
my dear John, this may be very 
true, and I have no doubt your 
Indian agents chuckled with satis- 
faction at being able to produce such 
pleasing proofs of the lightness of 
Indian taxation as compared with 
that of other countries. But the 
statement, though true in itself, is 
entirely misleading. Taxation is 
either high or low, not as regards 
the amount per head, but as 
regards the percentage it bears 
to the income of the population. 
When, then, we come to compare 
the incidence of taxation in India 
and England, and take into account 
the income of each country, we shall 
find that the taxation of the former 
country is twice as much as that of 
the latter. I do not, of course, 
allege that the calculation of the 
income of India can at all approach 
to mathematical accuracy, but I 
have no doubt it is sufficiently near 
to show you that to go on adding to 
the taxation as your agents are 
doing now, and have been doing for 
some time, is simply an act of the 
grossest barbarity, to say nothing 
of its being attended with serious 
political dangers. Thereupon you 
said that you would call the atten- 
tion of the Finance Committee to 
the matter, and see what they had 
to say; and you further observed 
that you had no time to hear any- 
thing more on the subject, es- 
pecially as the phrase ‘political 
dangers’ reminded you that there 
had been a great deal said lately as 
to the loyalty of the Indian Mahom- 
medans. ‘1 should much like,’ you 
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continued, ‘ to hear what you have 
to say as regards these people. 
There has been, I am told, a regular 
book devoted to them and their 
grievances, besides a great deal of 
newspaper correspondence, which 
I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to look at. Then there is a 
certain sect I’ve heard a great deal 
about, the name of which, I know, 
commences witha W. If you could 
only lay before me the leading points 
of the matter I should really be 
very glad, as I mean to try and 
make myself somewhat acquainted 
with my Indian affairs before Par- 
liament meets.’ After a short pause 
to collect my thoughts on the sub- 
ject, 1 then proceeded to say my 
say. As usual, I was interrupted 
occasionally by objections and criti- 
cisms, many of which sounded so 
plausible, that I may as well remind 
you of nearly the w rhole of our dis- 
cussion regarding the Indian Mus- 
almans. 

I commenced, you will remem- 
ber, by making some allusion to a 
remarkable, and as far as we are 
concerned, a disagreeably remark- 
able book,! written by a very able 
agent of yours, who seems for years 
to have devoted a great deal of at- 
tention to the Indian Musalmans. 
His book, I may observe, is com- 
plete, and to the point; and the 
only thing to be regretted is, that 
he has contrived to weave around 
them that sensational web which 
people love to spin around the 
wrecks of ancient and noble houses. 
But, my dear John, we must strip 
the tale of its brilliant colouring, 
and look at the facts in all their 
naked simplicity. At first sight it 
really seems a melancholy business 
to contemplate the fate ‘of one of 
these Mahommedan houses; and 
when we come to look at it through 
the medium of Mr. Hunter’s pages, it 
seems difficult to repress a vein of 
sentiment. He gives us, for instance, 
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the history of the Rajas of Nagar, 
and tells how they once looked forth 
from the pillared gallery of their 
palace over a principality which 
now makes up two English districts. 
Their mosques and countless sum- 
mer pavilions glittered round the 
margin of an artificial lake, and 
cast their reflection on its surface, 
unbroken by a single water weed. 
Through the crystal waters a gilded 
barge proudly cut its way. Sol- 
diers relieved guard on the citadel ; 
and ever as the sun declined, the 
laughter of many children, and the 
tinkling of ladies’ lutes, rose from 
behind the wall of the Princesses’ 
garden. Now, however, the glory 
of all these things has departed, and 
the grandeur of the house of Nagar 
has indeed gone by. The palace is 
a wreck, the fishponds are dark, 
filthy hollows, and the gardens have 
returned to jungle, or been con- 
verted into rice fields. Princesses 
indeed there are, but they no longer 
go forth in the covered barge at 
evening. The luxurious zenana is 
roofless, and its inmates have been 
removed to a mean tenement over- 
looking a stable-yard, while the 
representative of this princely race 
mopes away his miserable days 
chewing drugged sweetmeats, and 
looking gloomily out on the weed- 
choked lake. Now, my dear John, 
all this seems piteous enough, and 
no doubt it is melancholy enough ; 
but it is only melancholy as a record 
of the weakness of the human animal 
under certain conditions, and the 
key of the whole story is to be 
found in one little sentence of Mr. 
Hunter’s book, which tells us that 
‘when the British first came in con- 
tact with the Rajas of Nagar, their 
yearly revenues, after two centuries 
of folly and waste, amounted to 
fifty thousand pounds.” In that 
folly and waste were naturally con- 
tained the elements of decay. It 
is not even attempted to be shown 
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that the British caused this fifty 
thousand a-year to diminish in any 
way, and the house of Nagar is no 
more to be pitied than the house of 
an English duke would be, whose 
family went persistently to the dogs 
till there was nothing left of their 
ancient nobility except the empty 
name. A few special wrongs the 
Musalmans indeed have, as we shall 
see; somevery great wrongsthey are, 
no doubt, still suffering from, as we 
shall also see; but these great and 
crying wrongs are only wrongs 
that are shared in common by all 
the foremost races in India. Before, 
however, [ commence to speak of 
these wrongs, both great and small, 
I may as well give you a short 
account of the sect you have alluded 
to, of the rebel camp beyond the 
frontier of your Indian estates, and 
of the organisation which has cost 
your agents so much blood and 
treasure. I shall at the same time 
enquire into the causesof these signs 
of rottenness in the State. Finally, 
I shall endeavour to point out the 
only method of cutting off those 
springs of discontent which, unless 
removed, must eventually convert 
your Indian estates into the bitterest 
thorn that was ever lodged in the 
side of the British Lion. 

To commence with, my dear John, 
allow me to inform you that the 
Mahommedans of India would very 
naturally like to get rid of you and 
your Government, which have sim- 
ply stood between them and those 
positions, great or small, which 
they imagine they might have held 
had the English never set foot in 
India. Here you begged leave to in- 
terrupt me for one moment. ‘ Why, 
my good man,’ you observed, ‘I 
am told that it was only the other 
day that several letters appeared 
in the Times which were written by 
Indian Musalmans, and that these 
letters assured the public that it 
was perfectly disgraceful to say 
anything of the kind, and that the 
Musalmans yielded to no class in 
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India as regards loyalty to the 
British Government.’ Now, my 
dear John, I saw these letters also, 
and I simply came to the conclu- 
sion, as many others no doubt have 
too, that much as the Indian 
Mahommedans have been abused 
for their intolerance, for their stupid 
indifference to progress, and for 
sullenly holding aloof from our 
educational system, no worse thing 
has ever been said of them. To 
declare that a people can be sup- 
planted, kicked down hill, and 
oppressed by a superior race, with- 
out feeling a wish to turn and rend 
their conquerors, is tantamount to 
declaring that the conquered race 
is made up of a mass of miserable, 
spiritless slaves. I for one do not 
think so badly of the Indian Mahom- 
medans, and therefore I have all 
the more hopes of their rising out 
of their present slough of despon- 
dency. But, my dear John, we 
must not shut our eyes to the fact, 
that unless the Indian Musalmans 
shake themselves up, and adapt 
themselves to the altered conditions 
of Indian life, they must always be 
a source of danger to our empire in 
the East; for it is contrary to all 
the laws of human nature that it 
should be otherwise. Let me tell 
youastory which will just take upa 
couple of sentences. Some fifteen 
years ago I had in my employ as 
an overseer of coolies an illegitimate 
grandson of the Sultan Tippoo. La- 
bour in Southern India was then 
worth less than a third of what it is 
now, and the salary of the overseer 
in question was exactly twelve 
shillings, not a week, but a month, 
and out of this pittance the man had 
to feed himself and his family. He 
could read and write in his own 
language, I may add; and his father, 
as one of the descendants of Tippoo, 
had asmall allowance from Govern- 
ment. Now, you can easily ima- 
gine that people who are driven 
to such shifts to find a livelihood 
are not likely to be much in love 
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with your rule. In some parts of 
India, it is true, the Musalmans had 
already been supplanted by the 
Seiks and Maharattas, but the 
memory of the martyr Tippoo must 
still be fresh throughout Southern 
India; and it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose, in any case, that the descend- 
ants of a once dominant race will 
eat the bread of poverty in humble 
thankfulness that they have at least 
food wherewith to keep body and 
soul together. Your Indian agents, 
I know, are very unwilling to recog- 
nise, or rather to acknowledge, the 
necessary hostility of the Mahom- 
medan population; and were this 
the only disagreeable fact they 
are unwilling to acknowledge, 
you might perhaps be inclined to 
suspect that my conclusions are 
either incorrect or exaggerated. 
But if you will only reflect for one 
moment, you will see that your In- 
dian agents have always resolutely 
shut their eyes to any facts that 
tend to prove the dangers of our 
situation in India. ‘There are 
several reasons for this. One is, 
that an Englishman is always afraid 
to appear afraid ; the second is, that 
Englishmen have a remarkable ca- 
pacity for believing what they wish 
to believe, and cling to their convic- 
tions with a sometimes blindand fatal 
obstinacy. The third—and no doubt 
the principal—reason is, that the 
Government of India has got into a 
financial hobble, and knows full 
well that it has run its taxational 
resources so hard that, considering 
the enormous sums of English 
vapital sunk in India, even a tem- 
porary disturbance of its authority 
could only be looked upon as an 
appalling calamity. The sad fate 
of many of our countrymen in the 
Indian mutinies is a melancholy in- 
stance of the first and second fail- 
ings alluded to ; while the tendency 
of your Indian agents to shut their 
eyes to anything that threatens the 
disturbance of order was never 
more conclusively shown than in the 
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history of the Santhal insurrection. 
The tale is well told in the Annals 
of Rural Bengal, where Mr. Hunter 
points out that if the English com- 
munity is naturally prone to exag- 
gerate dangers, the Government, on 
the other hand, is apt to underrate 
even in a greater and more fatal 
degree circumstances that threaten 
the disturbance of order. ‘The con- 
sequence of this spirit was that the 
Santhals for a whole fortnight 
spread fire and sword throughout 
the country thus operated on ; and 
the most absurd part of the story is 
that the local officials would not re- 
cognise this as a rebellion. Each 
magistrate put off as long as pos- 
sible the admission that his district 
was in arms against the Govern- 
ment. Men who should have been 
arrested as rebels were simply 
charged with burglary, or ‘ for as- 
sembling illegally and _ riotously 
with ofe sive weapons for the pur- 
pose of plunder, and to commit a 
serious breach of the peace.’ In 
time, however, these people with 
their offensive weapons were really 
discovered to be rebels, but the re- 
cognition came too late to save a 
large amount of loss and bloodshed 
that might easily have been averted 
had the officials not determinedly 
shut their eyes. Now, my dear 
John, you must always remember 
that ‘the same causes which have 
always blinded your Indian agents 
exist now, and are blinding them at 
this moment; and it is certainly 
high time that you should provide 
yourself with some machinery which 
shall steer the ship clear of the 
rocks. Here you reminded me that 
I had better get on with the Indian 
Musalmans, as you would like to 
hear about them without further 
delay, so I at once began to lay 
before you a brief outline of their 
position. 

And first of all, my dear John, as 
to these Wahabis. To picture to 
yourself a Wahabi, you must sim- 
ply imagine a kind of Mahom- 
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medan Puritan. At the best he is 
a man who desires to simplify 
the Mahommedan creed as much as 
possible, and reduce it, or rather 
raise it, to the purest Unitarianism. 
He is a man, too, who advocates a 
severely religious and moral life, and 
strives after the universal regenera- 
tion of the followers of the Prophet. 
At the worst, or atleast the worst for 
us, he isa man one of whose leading 
doctrines inculeates constant recog- 
nition, both in theory and practice, of 
the obligation to wage war upon all 
infidels, and who accordingly has 
persistently plotted for the over- 
throw of British rule in India, and 
cost us no small amount of blood 
and money. Asa Wahabi, who is 
simply a religious regenerator, he is 
looked upon as a nuisance, and cor- 
dially detested, for the simple reason 
that people don’t like reformers who 
make religion more irksome, and 
its duties more onerous. The Wa- 
habis, as religious reformers, are 
therefore thoroughly harmless. 
When, however, they combine se- 
dition with religion, they strike a 
key in the Mahommedan heart 
which cannot fail to rouse the sym- 
pathies and excite the hopes of 
people who are conscious that they 
are daily losing ground in the battle 
of life. Most of the advanced Ma- 
hommedans, it is true, are not to 
be affected by these seditious preach- 
ings, and no doubt believe that they 
have resigned themselves to our 
rule. But do not let us take much 
comfort from that fact. It is easy 
to talk of the strength of a castle 
that has never been seriously be- 
sieged. Some temptation certainly 
existed during the great mutiny, 
but it was not sufficient. When a 
real temptation arises—when the 
day arrives that Indian discontents 
are at their height, while our hands 
are full to overflowing in Europe—it 
will then remain to be seen whether 
the Musalmans. of India will not 
strike one blow for freedom. But 
whatever may be the present feel- 
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ings of the more educated classes, 
it is certain that the Wahabis have 
found both men and money to plot 
and war against us, and that too in 
the very heart of our dominions. 
But I must now enter into a few de- 
tails, which I hope will put you in 
possession of the leading facts of 
the situation. 

The Wahabis, and those who 
supported them, were far too well 
aware of the strength of the British 
power to attempt a rising in the 
heart of our dominions. Some 
other base of operations was there- 
fore wanting. Nor were they long 
in finding one. Amongst the bleak 
and inaccessible mountains which 
rise beyond the Punjab are tribes 
who are only too glad to shelter and 
support those who promise bound- 
less plunder and oceans of infidel 
blood. In these regions, accord- 
ingly, the Wahabis found a conve- 
nient home. There they formed a 
rebel camp, and thence spun a web 
of disaffection, which we know has 
stretched far and wide, and which, 
in all probability, is already ex- 
tended from one end of India to 
the other. In the formation of 
such a camp for a nearly similar 
purpose there was nothing new. 
If the Mahommedans hated us, they 
equally hated the Seiks, and a fana- 
tical settlement in these mountains 
gave Runjit Singh quite as much 
trouble and anxiety as it ever 
caused the British Power. The 
fanatical camp which warred against 
the Seiks has simply turned itself 
into a rebel camp which wars against 
the English, and endeavours to 
spread discontent and __ sedition 
throughout our dominions. Not to 
trouble you with details which will 
only make you impatient, I may 
simply say that between 1850 and 
1863 we had to despatch against 
the camp twenty separate expedi- 
tions, aggregating’ 60,000 regular 
troops, besides irregular auxiliaries 
and police. If these expeditions 
had led to any definite result, we 
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might have consoled ourselves that 
we had got something for our 
money; but the frontier was as 
bad, or worse, than ever; and money 
and disaffected men, drawn from 
the very navel of our dominions, still 
kept pouring into the rebel camp. 
The end of all this was that in 1863 
we embarked in a campaign against 
our old enemies. On the 18th of 
October, General Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain put in motion a British army 
of 7,000 men and a train of artillery. 
But before long the whole frontier 
was ina blaze. A coalition of the 
various tribes arrayed against us a 
force which made the result of the 
campaign at least critical; and the 
General’s force had to be recruited 
by 2,000 additional troops. But the 
war was not to be fought out to the 
bitter end. The Commissioner of 
Peshawer succeeded in drawing off 
certain clans of the Bonairs. Some 
minor chiefs, scenting the defection, 
withdrew. The coalition, like most 
other coalitions of mountain tribes, 
melted away, and our troops left 
the country. What the enemy lost 
is not exactly known, but we lost 
847 men, killed and wounded, or 
nearly one-tenth of the total force ; 
and this, too, takes no account of 
men invalided from exposure, or 
who died of disease. Well might 
the Punjab Government say in 
summing up the result of the cam- 
paign that these fanatics ‘were no 
harmless or powerless religionists, 
and that they are a permanent 
source of danger to our rule in 
India.’ They now remained quiet 
for the next four years, but a fresh 
outbreak occurred in 1868; we had 
again to take the field, and at an 
enormous cost placed on the Black 
Mountain a force so strong that the 
borderers did not dare to face it. 
It was a misfortune, indeed, that 
they did not. dare to face it, and it 
would have been good policy to have 
drawn them out by pushing forward 
a feeble force, and then retreating 
on to supports that would have 
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given the fanatics a lasting lesson. 
As it was, we spent our money and 
got nothing in return except that 
we taught the fanatics that they 
can, any day they choose, put us to 
enormous trouble and expense with- 
out the slightest fear of any serious 
loss on their part. The result 
was, as usual, summed up by the 
Punjab Government, which recorded 
a regret that the campaign had 
come to a close without our either 
being able to drive out the Hindus- 
tani fanatics, or to induce them to 
surrender and return to their homes 
in Hindustan. So, my dear John, 
the evil is as far from being cured 
as ever. The rebel camp is there, 
all ready for mischief whenever a 
fitting opportunity occurs, and it 
keeps up a regular correspondence 
with those seditious masses in the 
heart of your empire who feed the 
camp with both men and money. 
And now, my dear John, I trust 
you will allow me to call your atten- 
tion to that chronic state of conspi- 
racy existing in your dominions. 
I have called your attention to 
that most dangerous feature in the 
English character—the being afraid 
to be afraid. Hence arises the failing 
to provide against coming dangers, 
which is one of the most distressing 
points connected with our adminis- 
tration in the Kast. If a famine 
occurs in India. we set to work and 
try to relieve it, but it never occurs 
to us to take precautions of any kind. 
We wait till hundreds of thousands 
have perished, and then we hasten 
to the support of the survivors. And 
similarly, if an insurrection takes 
place we hasten to stamp it out; but 
to take any precautions—to attempt 
to cut off as far as we can the im- 
mediate or remote causes of insur- 
rections—is about the last thing that 
occurs to Englishmen in India. 
Hence, without let or hindrance, we 
have allowed sedition to be preached 
and practised throughout our domi- 
nions by a regular organisation of 
Wahabi missionaries. There is 
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something exceedingly character- 
istic in this stupid indifference to 
danger, and it is difficult to repress 
a smile when we hear that ‘ the 
Wahabi missionary has little to fear 
from the magistrates of the districts 
through which he passes. And 
indeed,’ continues Mr. Hunter, ‘ his 
favourite preaching-ground is the 
open space thronged with suitors 
outside the magistrate’s court.’ But 
the whole of Mr. Hunter’s chapter 
on ‘the Chronic Conspiracy within 
our Territory’ discloses a state of 
things as extraordinary as it is dis- 
creditable to those who have been 
entrusted with the responsibility of 
looking after our Indian affairs; and 
well may Mr. Hunter say that the 
evidence which came out last year 
when two district centres were 
broken up might well appal any 
alien Government less confident (he 
might have said less stupidly con- 
fident) in its own integrity than 
that of British India. For, the fact 
is, my dear John, that the work of 
sedition has been reduced to a 
regular system, with the most per- 
fect organisation for transmitting 
men and money to the rebel camp. 
Traitor settlements have been esta- 
blished throughout rural Bengal. 
Then there is a central propaganda 
at Patna, with district centres in 
various parts of the country, each 
one of which has its own system 
for raising money and recruits com- 
plete within itself. Mr. Hunter 
gives an ample account of the mi- 
nuteness of the machinery employed 
by different head-centres, and these 
disclosures exhibit an amount of 
zeal for the cause far beyond what 
we could possibly imagine. During 
the last seven years traitor after 
traitor has been convicted and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, and 
yet at this moment a large body of 
prisoners drawn from widely differ- 
ent districts are either undergoing 
punishment or waiting for trial. 
Every war on the frontier isfollowed 
by a State trial in our dominions, 
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and at these trials all classes are 
represented. In July 1864, be- 
fore Sir Herbert Edwardes, the 
Musalman subjects of the Crown 
standing at the bar for high 
treason included, we are _ told, 
‘priests of the highest family, an 
army contractor and wholesale 
butcher, a scrivener, a soldier, an 
itinerant preacher, a house steward, 
and a husbandman.’ It may be a 
comforting theory, my dear John, 
to assume, as many have done, that 
it is only men belonging to the cri- 
minal ranks of society that are thus 
arrayed against us, but it is far 
safer to assume the worst than the 
best state of things, and, until the 
contrary be proved, it would be far 
better to believe that the conspiracy 
has ramifications throughout all 
classes of the community. 

At this point of the discussion 
you observed that you had heard 
quite enough of the Wahabis and 
their conspiracies, and that it was 
now time to talk of what was to be 
done for the future. To this I re- 
plied that I should lose as little time 
as possible, but that it would be 
instructing and interesting to glance 
at the duties performed by the indi- 
vidual who was spiritual director of 
the sect in India some years ago. 
His name was Yahiya Ali. ‘ He cor- 
responded,’ we are told by Mr. 
Hunter, ‘with all the itinerant 
preachers as spiritual director of the 
sect in India. He organised and 
personally worked a complicated 
system of drafts in a secret lan- 
guage, by which large sums were 
safely transmitted from the centre 
of the empire to the rebel camp 
beyond the frontier. He conducted 
the public ministrations in the 
mosque. He examined and passed 
the rifles for the fanatic host, deli- 
vered a course of divinity lectures 
to the students, and by private 
study acquired an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Arabic fathers.’ But 
it was in the transmission of re- 
cruits that his genius particularly 
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shone. The Bengali convert, it 
appears, was liable to a hundred 
awkward questions when on his 
two-thousand-mile march to the 
rebel camp. It became therefore 
expedient to take charge of him 
throughout the entire route. Over 
the immense stretch of territory 
between Bengal and the rebel camp 
Yahiya Ali organised a complete 
line of hospices, so that at the end 
of every day’s march the recruit 
found himself amongst friends, who 
supplied his wants and bid him 
God speed on the way to join the 
ranks of our enemies. The heads 
of the hospices were men of various 
ranks of life, each the president of 
a local committee of conspirators. 
Even to check an organisation so 
complete in all its parts as this, is 
of course enormously expensive, and 
the worst of it is, that we have 
allowed the disaffection to be so 
widely spread that it is difficult to 
know where to begin. ‘At this 
moment,’ we are told by Mr. Hunter, 
‘the cost of watching the Wahabis 
and keeping them within bounds 
amounts in a single province to as 
much as would suffice for the admi- 
nistration, judicial and criminal, of 
a British district containing one- 
third of the whole population of 
Scotland.” And how, it may be 
asked, has the necessity for 
such an expenditure been brought 
about? How, further, have these 
disastrous frontier campaigns, or at 
least the whole of them since 1858, 
been thrust upon us? Well, what- 
ever may have been the remote 
causes of disaffection, the whole of 
these disastrous affairs may be dis- 
tinctly traced to the cowardice or 
negligence of the British Govern- 
ment, which failed to deal vigorously 
with the evil when it was first 
brought to light. From failing 
summarily to arrest and imprison 
the preachers of sedition, and those 
whose names were on the police 
lists as well-known fomenters of 
sedition, a system was organised, 
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and gradually strengthened under 
our very noses. And the worst of 
this neglect of danger was that it 
aggravated the ultimate danger in 
every kind of way. Nor does it 
require much knowledge of human 
nature to enable us to assert that the 
preachers of sedition proclaimed 
through the length and breadth of 
the land that the rulers of India 
were afraid to arrest them, or even 
to attempt to stop their mouths, 
and that they were only waiting for 
a fitting opportunity to rise and 
drive the infidels into the sea. 

And now, my dear John, allow 
me to say a few words on a branch 
of the subject to which Mr. Hunter 
has devoted a considerable portion 
of his interesting volume. Lallude 
to the question discussed in the 
third chapter, which treats of the 
opinions of the Mahommedan law 
doctors, as to whether, from a 
Musalman’s point of view, India is 
or is not a country of the enemy, 
and whether, if it be so, it is not 
the duty of all Mahommedans either 
to wage war against us, or leave 
our territories forthwith. Now this 
may be an interesting question, but 
it is in reality a matter of not the 
slightest practical consequence how 
the Law Doctors may decide 
it. Favourable or unfavourable 
to us, their decisions would produce 
hardly the smallest practical effect 
as regards the actions of those who 
wish for peace and quiet. The main 
point to be kept in view is that, as 
stated by Mr. Hunter, ‘ the Wahabis 
to a man, and a large proportion of 
the devout Musalmans, believe 
India to be now a country of the 
enemy.’ Nor does the assurance 
that ‘the more sensible majority of 
them, while sorrowfully lamenting 
its lapsed state, are willing to 
accept the duties belonging to that 
condition,’ bring with it much 
comfort. And, as I have said be- 
fore, it is at once wiser and safer 
to look on the worst side, and 
assume that under sufficiently strong 
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temptation they would to a 
man throw in their lot with their 
countrymen, and endeavour to re- 
gain at least a portion of that 
exalted position they once held in 
India. Dismissing then this part of 
the subject as being of little prac- 
tical importance, let me now turn 
your attention for a few moments 
to the wrongs of the Mahomme- 
dans under British rule. 

The Mahommedan community, 
my dear John, has of course a great 
deal to say against your Govern- 
ment in India. They have, in 
short, as many complaints as peo- 
ple usually have when they find 
that under any particular form of 
Government they are daily losing 
ground in the battle of life. And 
it cannot be denied that the Indian 
Musalmans are reallysinking deeper 
and deeper, and being ridden over by 
the Hindoo race they once trampled 
under foot. The most prominent 


proof we have of this lies in the 
fact that they are rapidly dis- 


appearing from the public services 
in which they formerly held a fair 
proportion of appointments. And 
turn where you will, you will find 
the same thing going on. In the 
law, for instance, you will find that 
the door is almost more firmly shut 
against the Musalman than it is in 
the public services. Within the 
memory of men still living, the list 
of pleaders of the High Court, a 
sort of inferior barristers, were 
almost exclusively Musalmans. Up 
to 1851 they still held their own, 
but after this year different tests 
of fitness were exacted, and the 
Musalmans went so completely to 
the wall, that out of two hundred 
and forty natives admitted from 
1852 to 1868, there was only one 
Musalman. Every corner of the 
law, too, tells the same tale so com- 
pletely that I need not trouble you 
with further details. Then if we 
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turn from law to medicine, we shall 
again find the Hindoo coming 
almost exclusively to the front, 
while the Musalman appears only 
as an occasional speck in the field. 
Try whatever branch of civil or 
public life you like, and you will 
find the same result. Altogether, 
my dear John, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that if things go on 
as they are doing at present, this 
proud, and once dominant race, 
must inevitably sink to the level of 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Now, though your agents 
can do something for the Mahom- 
medans that will give them a better 
chance, I am very far from saying 
that anything that could be done 
would prevent the Musalman being 
out-stripped by the Hindoo in the 
struggle for existence. Man for 
man, there cannot be a doubt that 
in every branch of civil life the 
Hindoo is more fitted to excel than 
the Musalman. The latter, it is 
true, has a stouter heart, a stronger 
arm, and is perhaps more fitted for 
political organisation than the for- 
mer. But in intellectual quickness, 
in patient industry, in the abstemi- 
ousness of his habits, and above all in 
the readiness with which he adapts 
himself to altered circumstances, 
the Hindoo has resources which 
bear him clean over the heads of 
his former masters. Man for man, 
he would in most cases excel; but 
when we come to add the weight 
of numbers, it is plain that the 
Mahommedan can have no chance 
in the competition. Your agents 
then, my dear John, cannot affect 
the inevitable result. All that they 
can possibly do will be to see that 
the money contributed by Ma- 
hommedans for educational pur- 
poses is spent on an educational 
system which is suited to their re- 
quirements.' All the grievances 
they can possibly redress will be to 


' Mr. Hunter (vide Zhe Indian Musalmans, pp. 205-7) shows how easily and cheaply 
provision might be made for the education of the Mahommedans. 
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re-appoint these Kazees who are 
indispensable to Mahommedan do- 
mestic and religious observances, 
and to restore the Musalman com- 
munity some charitable funds which 
rightly belong to them, but which 
have been seized and deliberately 
misappropriated by your Indian 
agents. Here you begged to inter- 
rupt me for one moment just to say 
that I must be entirely mistaken. 
‘Why,’ you continued, ‘I am told 
on all hands, that it is only the ex- 
traordinary moral hold my agents 
have acquired over the minds of the 
natives that enables us to keep the 
country at all. But the integrity 
of my Indian agents (at least, ac- 
cording to their own showing) is 
above all suspicion. To do any- 
thing shabby, mean, or at all ap- 
proaching to dishonesty in their 
dealings with their neighbours, is a 
thing, I believe, they are entirely 
incapable of. It is true, I must 
admit, that from failing to compre- 
hend aright the Hindoo law of 
adoption, some States were here and 
there annexed when the main line 
of the reigning families died out. 
But my agents are now beginning 
to understand the law better, and a 
splendid instance of their generosity 
occurred only afew years ago, when 
they actually allowed the late 
Rajah of Mysore to adopt a suc- 
cessor to the Throne. Some mali- 
cious persons, I know, have alleged 
that my agents had fully intended 
to seize the province in question, 
that they had already filled it well 
with English officials, and were 
only restrained from devouring it 
bodily by an order from the Secre- 
tary of State in England; but I 
don’t believe a word of it. My 
Indian agents may have committed 
blunders, I admit; but their great 
moral worth, their integrity, and 
the noble way they have invariably 
treated the weaker Powers they 
came in contact with, place them 
at the head of the whole world.’ 
To. this little outburst I listened 
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patiently, and when you had quite 
done, proceeded to say that if, as 
regards the charitable funds alluded 
to, the facts given by Mr. Hunter 
(one of your own agents) are cor- 
rectly stated, there cannot be a doubt 
that a meaner piece of pillage was 
never perpetrated by the Indian or 
any other Government, and that the 
maintenance of such a wrong em- 
phatically gives the lie to those 
boasts of public integrity we have 
heard so much of. And this public 
wrong is the more grievous be- 
cause it is quite certain that if the 
money in question had been pro- 
perly applied, the Musalmans would 
have had one of the most efficient 
educational establishments in Ben- 
gal, and an establishment con- 
ducted on principles that would 
have been entirely acceptable to all 
those Mahommedans who now, on 
religious and other grounds, feel 
themselves unable to take advantage 
of our State schools, and are there- 
fore unable to compete on equal 
terms with their Hindoo rivals. 
And now for a brief outline of this 
particular wrong. 

It appears that in 1806 a wealthy 
Mahommedan gentleman, of Hugli 
district, died, leaving a vast estate 
for pious uses. In consequence of 
a quarrel between the Musalman 
trustees, they were both dismissed 
by Government, which assumed the 
management of the estate, appoint- 
ing itself in the place of one trustee 
and nominating a second one. Now, 
the Government thought fit to 
apply the trust to educational pur- 
poses, and there can be no doubt 
that as a college for poor scholars 
has always been considered a pious 
use in Musalman countries, it was 
perfectly proper to apply the estate 
to such a purpose. But there can 
be as little doubt that to apply the 
funds to a non-Mahommedan col- 
lege would have been deemed an 
act of gross impiety by the testator. 
You can imagine then, my dear 
John, with what. feelings the Ma- 
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hommedan community learned that 
the trust was to be applied for the 
endowment of an English college— 
when they learned that an estate 
left for the pious uses of Islam 
was to be devoted to founding an 
institution subversive in its very 
principles to Islam. ‘ At this mo- 
ment,’ to use the words of Mr. 
Hunter, ‘the head of the college is 
an English gentleman, ignorant of 
a single word of Persian or Arabic, 
who draws 1,500/. a-year from a 
strictly Mahommedan endowment 
for teaching things hateful to every 
Musalman.’ And, though it only 
made the malversation more glaring, 
to cloak this gross piece of injus- 
tice, it only remains to add that a 
little Mahommedan school was at- 
tached to the college. The Musal- 
man community, I need hardly add, 
look upon the whole thing as a 
swindle from first to last. They 
complain that the Government took 
advantage of a quarrel between the 
Musalman trustees to seize their 
largest religions endowment, and 
apply it to the building of an insti- 
tution which is of such little service 
to them that out of three hundred 
boys, some years ago, only three were 
Mahommedans. No wonder that a 
civilian (quoted by Mr. Hunter) 
who has studied the matter deeply, 
says that ‘it is difficult to over- 
estimate the odium, not to say 
contempt, which the British Go- 
vernment has incurred by its action 
in this case.’ 

And here, my dear John, I feel 
sure that you will excuse my ob- 
serving that this story adds further 
confirmation (if any indeed is 
needed) to what I said in my last 
letter, where it was pointed out 
that whenever politicians, states- 
men, or by whatever name we may 
choose to call the governors of men, 
are left to follow their own devices, 
and are entirely uncontrolled by 
public opinion, they invariably prove 
themselves a very mischievous class 
of persons. And, in this particular 
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instance, your agents have not only 
perpetrated an act of gross injustice, 
but committed a political blunder, 
the effects of which, considering the 
discontented and depressed condi- 
tion of the Musalman population, it 
is impossible to exaggerate. And 
the worst of it is, that when these 
blunders are once made they can 
only be partially undone. In com- 
mon honesty, we ought to hand 
over the whole trust to Mahomme- 
dan trustees, to be spent by them 
in some way that would have met 
the intentions of the testator. But 
if we did so, it is plain that our 
enemies would say that we first of 
all committed a robbery, and then 
made restitution out of sheer fear of 
the resentment of the Musalman 
community. Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt as to what our course 
should be. We should make resti- 
tution, and trust to time to bring 
the Musalmans to a right interpre- 
tation of our motives. Supposing, 
however, we did this, and supposing 
further that we made such provision 
in our minor schools would 
make education palatable to the 
Musalmans, and ceive them a 
chance of competing on equal terms 
with the Hindoos, the question still 
remains, would the Musalmans be 
any better satisfied with our rule 
than they were before? In my 
humble opinion, they would simply 
become more dissatisfied than ever ; 
and if you will only give me a few 
minutes more, I will undertake to 
show you how that must naturally 
come to pass. 

In the early part of our conversa- 
tion, you will remember, | observed 
that the Mahommedans had some 
special wrongs, and what these are 
we have seen. I also observed that 
they are no doubt suffering from 
some great and crying wrongs, but 
that these wrongs are only those 
they share in common with all the 
foremost races in India. Well, these 
wrongs are simply that the peoples 
of India have not only no share, or 
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even the smallest voice, in the ad- 
ministration, but that they are de- 
barred from rising to honourable 
osts inthe military and civil services 
of the State. These are indeed the 
erying wrongs that Hindoo and 
Musalman alike suffer from, and 
alike feel; and it requires but a very 
small amount of reflection to per- 
ceive that if you provide the peoples 
of India with an advanced educa- 
tion, and do not take measures to 
satisfy the desires that education 
naturally brings along with it, the 
end of these people will be worse 
than what it is at present, for the 
simple reason that they will be more 
conscious of their thraldom than 
ever they were before. This must 
happen even with the educated Hin- 
doos, whoat presentare tolerably well 
contented with our rule; and I leave 
you to imagine how much more so 
it must be with the proud and 
intolerant Mahommedan, who, the 
more he knows, will naturally, and, 
I venture to say rightly, become 
the more thoroughly “disaffected to- 
wards a Government which denies 
him all chance of honourable dis- 
tinction in the State, and prevents 
him from having the smallest share 
in the direction of affairs. Even 
already has education been produc- 
tive of some evil; and this was 
pointed out only the other day by a 
gentleman of large Indian experi- 
ence.! He tells us that there are 
numerous competitors for Govern- 
ment posts, and that those who 
fail are discontented because they 
cannot find any other means of 
subsistence. The same writer is 
also of opinion that these discon- 
tented men, having just superficial 
knowledge enough to lead others 
astray, may become active agents of 
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disaffection. ‘It is daily becoming 
more difficult for English em- 
ployés,’ he continues, ‘to pre- 
serve their ascendency, while the 
time has not yet arrived when the 
Government can rely implicitly on 
the good-will and unfaltering alle- 

giance of its native subjects.’ The 
fact is, my dear John, that your 
agents are rapidly floating into a 
sea of trouble, through which it will 
require the wariest steering, and real 
statesmanlike forethought, to guide 
the vessel of the State. If they will 
only recognise their coming diffi- 
culties in time, they need have little 
fear for the future; but ifthey think 
they can educate the peoples of 
India, and still keep them in their 
present state of thraldom, a revolu- 
tion will surely arise, which will 
task allthe resources of England, and 
render India such a costly posses- 
sion that we shall be glad to make 
it over to any Power that will 
undertake to repay the hundreds 
of millions that Englishmen have 
advanced on the security of Indian 
revenues. If, however, timely re- 
forms be initiated—if you will 
resolutely resolve to manage the 
country without worrying the people 
and imposing taxes they are alike 
unwilling and unable to bear—if you 
will admit the educated classes to a 
fair share of honourable positions in 
the public service, and if finally you 
will initiate a set of consultative 
councils so constituted as to develop 
gradually into a genuine represen- 
tation of the people, I see no reason 
why what has so often been called 
‘the brightest jewel in the British 
crown’ should not become so in 
reality, and remain so for many a 
century to come. 


R. H. E. 


' Vide Bowring’s Eastern Experiences. King & Co., London. 
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IRELAND’S EXPERIENCES OF HOME RULE. 


N the present day there are few 
political problems presented for 
solution upon which some light is 
not thrown by past history. The 
world has become so old, so many 
states have risen and fallen, so un- 
changeable is human nature, that 
there is almost a precedent for 
everything which occurs. Some- 
times so accurately do events repeat 
themselves, that a knowledge of the 
ast is a safe guide for future con- 
duct, whilst seldom is there not a 
sufficient similarity to render the 
experience of others useful in pre- 
serving us from the errors of our 
predecessors 

In few of the questions of the 
day is there so much experience to 
guide us as in that of Home Rule 
for Ireland, which is daily pressing 
itself more prominently forward. 
There have been so many trials of 
self-government, so many different 
forms of Home Rule in that coun- 
try, and we can see so clearly their 
failure or their success, that we 
could almost decide upon the ques- 
tion now forced upon us, by arguing 
alone from the past. 

Let us see, then, what lessons we 
learn from a review of the forms 
of government that have existed 
in Ireland, and of the different re- 
lations in which Ireland has stood 
to England during the period of 
their connection. ? 

The first relation between the 
two countries was one of conquest. 

The events which led to it are 
well known. The adventurers to 
whom Henry II. gave permission 
to go to Ireland, having secured 
a footing in that country, Henry, 
armed with the express  sanc- 
tion of the Pope (Adrian) ‘for 
so pious and laudable a design as 
extending the borders of the 
Church,’ and aided by the more sub- 
stantial assistance of what in those 
times was a large army, followed 


soon after them. But he found 
nothing to do in the way of war- 
fare. Most of the Irish . princes 
or chiefs, doubtless struck with 
terror of his powerful force, came in 
voluntarily, submitted themselves, 
and swore fealty to him; and Henry, 
having made a martial progress 
through part of the country, re- 
turned to England, after an absence 
of five months. 

This so-called conquest resulted 
in the uniting of the government of 
the two countries, so far as any 
English government can be said to 
have been exercised in Ireland ; but, 
during Henry’s reign, two things 
are said to have been done by him, 
each of which, it is argued by the 
upholders of Irish independence, 
established the independence of 
Ireland. 

The first of these was his allowing 
to the Irish the freedom of holding 
Parliaments in Ireland, as a sepa- 
rate and distinct kingdom from 
England, and his sending them a 
: Modus tenendi Parliamentum,’ to 
direct them as to the manner of 
their holding their parliaments 
there; and the second was the 
appointment of his younger son 
John, as Lord of Ireland, ‘ Dominus 
Hiberniw,’ by which donation, it 
is argued, ‘ the kingdom of Ireland 
was most eminently set apart as a 
separate and distinct kingdom by 
itself from the kingdom of Eng- 
land.’ 

Now as regards the first of these, 
it appears, on the testimony of the 
best antiquaries, that for the space 
of one hundred and forty years 
after King Henry II. had taken 
upon him the government of Ire- 
land, there was but one Parliament 
for both kingdoms, and that the laws 
made in the Parliament of England 
were transmitted to Ireland, under 
the Great Seal of England, to be 
executed as laws of the realm; and 
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there are records in the Tower of 
London which show that represen- 
tatives to these Imperial Parlia- 
ments were sent over from Ireland. 

And as regards the second, it 
appears that the grant was little 
more than an honour, as in point of 
fact Henry continued to exercise 
paramount authority; and so far 
was he from considering it as the 
creation of a separate kingdom, that 
he was desirous of having an annual 
tribute laid on Ireland, so that it 
might be known ‘that the kingdom 
of Ireland is subject to the Crown 
of England.’ 

The measures taken by the sove- 
reigns who immediately followed 
Henry afford a clear indication of 
the early English policy towards 
Ireland, which was that of Angli- 
cising it by the introduction of 
English law and governmenvt—and 
a positive declaration of their policy 
is made in the grant of the whole 
of Ireland by Henry III. to his 
eldest son Edward and his heirs, 
‘ita quod non separaretur a corona 
Anglie.’ There is, in fact, abundant 
evidence to prove the truth of Sir 
John Davies’ conclusion, that ‘ the 
kings of England were no sooner 
lords of Ireland but they made a 
real union of both these kingdoms.’ 

This, then, is the first relation of 
Ireland to England. 

We pass on to the next. In the 
reign of Edward I., the Scots, under 
Edward Bruce, overran the whole 
of Ireland. England, threatened 
by the same foe, and distracted with 
internal dissensions, was unable to 
assist her distressed subjects in 
Ireland; and they, being left to 
their own. resources, held a Parlia- 
ment among themselves. This, on 
the authority of Sir John Davies, 
was the first time and first occasion 
of instituting the High Court of 
Parliament in Ireland. 

Soon after this event, there took 
place the first of those English 
defections to the Irish, which have 
proved the source of far greater 
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difficulties to England than any 
rebellion of the mere Irish, and, but 
for which, the Irish difficulty would 
long since have been solved. Ire- 
land, while purely Celtic, was never 
a populous country, and after the 
conquest the Celts gradually di- 
minished. The race would in all 
probability have ceased, if not to 
exist, at least to exercise any influ- 
ence on the Imperial policy, and 
Ireland might long since have be- 
come a prosperous and contented 
portion of the great empire of 
which she is now, in no small de- 
gree, the unwilling partner, had it 
not been that the English settlers 
in Ireland, who from different rea- 
sons became opposed to the Govern- 
ment, flung themselves into the 
arms of the Irish or Celtic race, 
adopted Irish names, accepted Irish 
laws and customs, and produced 
that mixed race which, in the pre- 
sent day, is called ‘the Irish peo- 
ple.’ To reclaim these recreant 
English, to reform the abuses com- 
mitted by them, to retain the 
sovereignty of the Crown over the 
rebellious counties, formed the sub- 
jects of the legislation of the Irish 
Parliament during the first 140 
years of its existence; and during 
all this time, though nominally in- 
dependent, it was nothing more 
than an instrument in the hands 
of the English governors—a mere 
register of their decrees—for they 
dictated to it what policy they 
pleased. 

Nor did the country prosper, 
though thus blessed with a Parlia- 
ment of its own—for during this 
period Ireland was the scene of one 
unceasing bloody struggle, and the 
rebellious English made such head 
against the Government, that Eng- 
lish law and government were well 
nigh banished out of Ireland. 

The experiment of a separate 
Legislature for Ireland, which had 
been involuntarily commenced, was 
thus practically tested, and it failed 
either to give peace or prosperity 
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to Ireland, or to induce a feeling 
of fellowship between the two 
countries. 

This, then, was the second form 
of relationship between England 
and Ireland. 

The third was a modification of 
the s¢cond—a separate Parliament, 
but by enactment deprived of that 
nominal independence which had 
characterised its predecessor. This 
enactment w as Poy ning’s celebrated 
law, passed in the reign of Henry 
VII., which directed that no Act 
should be propounded in the Irish 
Parliament, without having been 
transmitted first to England, and 
approved there by the king and his 
council, and returned back again 
under the Great Seal of England. 
The dependence of the Irish Parlia- 
ment upon the English Government 
was thus established. The term 
Parliament, it may be remarked, is 
scarcely applicable to a body which 
was thus fettered, possessed of no 
other power than that of rejecting 
the laws laid before it by the 
council, and devoid of nearly all the 
characteristics of a representative 
assembly. Indeed, it was not until 
the reign of James I. that the meet- 
ing took place of what may really be 
considered worthy of such a name, 

Before that time had come, two 
events occurred, which it is neces- 
sary to notice. 

The first was the passing ofan Act 
in the reign of Henry VIIT., which 
gave him, his heirs and successors, 
the title of King of Ireland (they 
had hitherto only been called lords); 
and which thus for ever established 
the union of the Crowns of England 
and Ireland. 

The other event was the breaking 
on Ireland of the first great wave of 
the Reformation which had swept 
over England, importing into Ire- 
land a new subject of strife, and 
causing a fresh and lasting defection 
of English settlers to the Irish 
party. 

The Reformation in Ireland was 
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confined to a very few; but the 
Government became converts to the 
new faith, and the Irish Parlia- 
ment passed Acts which are tran- 
scripts of the well-known English 
Acts upon the same subject. 

For 250 years, Poyning’s Act 
formed the basis of the Irish consti- 
tution, but during that period some 
modifications took place, and con- 
stant discussions were arising, as to 
the actual authority which the Irish 
Parliament possessed. The first 
notable one occurred in the reign of 
Charles I., and throws considerable 
light on the real relation of the 
countries to one another, and upon 
the authority of the English Parlia- 
ment over Ireland. 

What the Irish Parliament was 
continually protesting against, was 
the interference of the English Par- 
liament in legislation for Ireland. 
The King of England might do as 
he pleased, for he was the sovereign 
of Ireland, but the English Parlia- 
ment had no right to interfere. 
Thus in this very reign we find a 
resolution of the Irish House of 
Commons, ‘That the subjects of 
Ireland are a free people, and to be 
governed only by the common law 
of England, and statutes established 
by the Parliament of Ireland, and 
according to the lawful customs 
used therein;’ and it was on this 
very occasion that two pamphlets 
appeared, one arguing that ‘ no new 
introductive law was in force in 
Ireland until the same be first re- 
ceived and enacted in the Parlia- 
ment of that kingdom ;’ the other 
confuting such a position. The 
latter was by Sir Samuel Mayart, 
serjeant-at-law, and consists mainly 
of a discussion as to the meaning, 
force, and interpretation of certain 
Acts of Parliament. With which- 
ever side the correct theoretical 
conclusion may be (and we are of 
opinion that Mayart has decidedly 
the best of it), the concluding para- 
graph of Mayart’s essay shows how 
the subject practically stood : 
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It is again to be remembered, what a 
derogation and diminishing of the King’s 
power and authority, and what an altera- 
tion of his government would happen to 
him, if the law were not so as is proved 
by this treatise. For though the law be, 
that the King and Parliament of England 
may make laws to bind Ireland, yet his 
Majesty may summon Parliaments in Ire- 
land, and have such laws made there as he 
and his Councils of England and Ireland 
shall think fit (according to Poyning’s 
Act and its amendatory Acts), without 
relation to the Parliament of England, and 
as, since the making of those statutes, has 
been usually done. But if the Parliaments 
of Ireland be refractory, and would not 
pass such laws as his Majesty should think 
fit for them, though they were never so 
profitable, honourable, and just, both for the 
King and them, there were no means to 
make them receive such laws if the Parlia- 
ment of England had not power over them; 
but they may refuse and reject all laws 
proffered, though never so good and 
wholesome for them. But the King and 
Parliament of England having power over 
them to give laws if they should be obsti- 
nate and refuse good laws, his Majesty 
hath thereby a lawful means to make 
such laws for them as shall be thought 
fit by him and his Parliament of England, 
which power of his, by the author's dis- 
course, would be wholly taken away from 
his Majesty, though, as by this treatise 
appears, the Kings of England have always 
enjoyed and used the same. 


It is necessary to suspend for a 
little the further consideration of 
this point, in order to notice briefly 
the several rapid changes in the 
relations of Ireland to England, 
which were consequent on the down- 
fall of the monarchy in England, 
the establishment of a Republic, 
the Restoration, and the Revolution 
of 1688. First came Union. Then 
back to the constitution under 
Poyning’s Act. Then absolute in- 
dependence. Cromwell, than whom 
there have been few greater states- 
men, found it necessary upon his 
elevation to power to take a speedy 
course for the settlement of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, on such 
a basis as might secure property 
and answer those great ends of reli- 
gion and liberty so long contended 
for. The union of the countries 
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would, he conceived, be the most 
likely to lead to these results. This 
he accordingly effected, and to the 
Imperial Parliament which met in 
1654 under this constitution, Ireland 
sent 30 representatives. His reign 
was unfortunately not of sufficient 
duration to prove the practical value 
of his policy, and on the Restoration 
things went back to their old form 
—a separate parliament met in Ire- 
land ; the wisest of all of Cromwell’s 
Acts, the Act of Navigation, which 
placed Ireland, as regarded com- 
merce, on an equal footing with 
England, was repealed, and the 
foundation relaid of all those disas- 
trous restrictions on Irish commerce 
which crippled the trade and pro- 
ductive power of the country, and 
brought her to the greatest state of 
poverty. 

Within less than forty years after 
Cromwell’s Union, we have the soli- 
tary instance in the history of Ire- 
land of a really independent Irish 
Parliament. James LI. having fled 
from England, endeavoured in Ire- 
land to retrieve his lost fortunes, 
and convoked a Parliament there, 
which met in May 1689, and con- 
sisted of about 250 members, of 
which but six were Protestants. 

Macaulay has given us a vivid 
picture of this Parliament and its 
doings. The first Act they passed 
was one repealing Poyning’s Act; 
then followed in quick succession 
confiscations and proscriptions on @ 
gigantic scale. The personal estates 
of absentees over seventeen years of 
age were confiscated to the King; 
the tithes were transferred from the 
Protestant to the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; a Bill repealing the Act of 
Settlement, and transferring thou- 
sands of square miles from Saxon to 
Celtic landlords, was carried by 
acclamation. There was no power, 
however unconstitutional, which 
they were not willing to concede to 
James, as long as he used it to crush: 
and plunder the English population ; 
on the other hand, they respected) 
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no prerogative, however ancient, 
however legitimate, however salu- 
tary, if they apprehended that he 
might use it to protect the race 
which they abhorred ; nor were they 
content till they obtained his con- 
sent to that celebrated and infamous 
Act of Attainder—‘a law without 
parallel in the history of civilised 
countries.” We must quote Macau- 
lay’s judgment on this phase of 
Trish government and relationship 
to England : 


Towards the close of July, James pro- 
rogued the Houses. They had sat more than 
ten weeks, and in that space of time had 
proved most fully that, great as have been 
the evils which Protestant ascendency has 
produced in Ireland, the evils produce ed by 
Popish ascendency would have been greater 
still. That the colonists when they had won 
the victory grossly abused it, that their legis- 
lation was during many years unjust and 
tyrannical, is most true; but it is not the 
less true that they never quite came up to 
the atrocious example set by their van- 
quished enemy during his short tenure of 
power. 


This Parliament had, fortunately, 
but a brief existence. William 
overthrew James and his adherents, 
and once more the country went 
back to its old form of government, 
with this alteration, that the Par- 
liament became exclusively Protes- 
tant. 

The first Parliament after the 
Revolution met in 1692, after a Par- 
liamentary interregnum of twenty- 
six years—a fact which indicates 
the little consideration in which that 
body was then held. If ever it was 
to be trusted to legislate for lreland 
without detriment to English inte- 
rests, now was the time, for the men 
who constituted it had given their 
property and shed their blood to 
save Ireland to the English Govern- 
ment. They constituted, in fact, 
that very Protestant ascendency 
which it had been so long the policy 
of the English Government to es- 
tablish, but at no time during the 
existence of a separate Irish legis- 
lature was the interference of the 
English Parliament so active. 
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Nor was the Irish Parliament in- 
sensible to the encroachments made 
on its independence, but manifested 
by its conduct its resentment against 
the measures of the English Go. 
vernment. 

In the year 1698 a very cele- 
brated and remarkable book was 
written by Mr. Molyneux, called 
The Case of Ireland being bound by 
Acts of Parliament in England 
stated. 

In this work he asserts the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Parliament. 
His first argument is based upon 
the assumption that the Parliamen- 
tary constitution of England was 
granted to Ireland by Henry II., by 
the ‘Modus tenendi Parliamentum.’ 
The answer to this argument has 
been already given, but his other 
main argument is one which was 
really unanswerable. 

This argument was the natural 
right of a people to have a voice in 
the making of the laws that would 
be executed on themselves. ‘ All 
men,’ says he, ‘are by nature in a 
state of equality in respect of juris- 
diction or dominion. On this equa- 
lity in nature is founded that right 
which all men claim of being free 
from subjection to positive laws, till 
by their own consent they give up 
their freedom, by entering into civil 
societies for the common benefit of 
all the members thereof, and on this 
consent depends the obligation of all 
human laws.’ 

He mentions also that the com- 
mon law of England was ‘that in 
the High Court of Parliament all 
the whole body of the realm, and 
every particular member thereof, 
either in person or by representation 
(upon their own free elections), are 
by the laws of this realm deemed to 
be personally present ;’ and he asks 
the unanswerable question ‘Is this 
the common law of England and 
the birthright of every free-born 
English subject? and shall we of 
this kingdom have laws imposed on 
us where we are neither personally 
nor representatively present ? ’ 
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It is in the lightof an ardent sup- 
porter of Irish independence that 
Molyneux is always presented to us. 
Such, indeed, he was; but there is 
a part of his work which shows 
clearly that he would have been 
an advocate of the union of the 
countries. 

We mean that sentence which 
in some editions has been cut out, 
where, after citing the occasions on 
which Ireland sent representatives 
to England, and certain English 
statutes which were binding on Ire- 
land, he says: ‘If from these last- 
mentioned records it be concluded 
that the Parliament of England may 
bind Ireland, it must also be allowed 
that the people of Ireland ought to 
have their representatives in the 
Parliament of England. And this, 
I believe, we should be willing 
enough to embrace, but this is an 
happiness we can hardly hope for.’ 

In spite of this spirited remon- 
strance, and all that the Irish House 
of Commons did or said, the English 
Parliament continued its course of 
legislation for Ireland. In 1718 a 
case arose which brought things to 
a crisis, and the English Parliament 
passed an Act declaring what the 
relations of the countries were and 
should be. 

The decision of the Irish House 
of Lords in an appeal case was set 
aside by the English House of 
Lords, to whom the case had been 
carried. The Irish House backed 
up its officers in the execution of 
its decision, and the English Par- 
liament became irritated at hav- 
ing its authority set at defiance, 
and passed an Act, called the Decla- 
ratory Act (5 Geo. I. cap. 5), de- 
claring 
_ That the kingdom of Ireland hath been, 
s, and of right ought to be, subordinate 
unto and dependent upon the Imperial 
Crown of Great Britain, as being insepa- 
rably united and annexed thereunto; and 
that the King, with the consent of the 
Lords and Commons of Great Britain 


in Parliament assembled, hath power to 
make laws of sufficient force to bind the 
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kingdom and people of Ireland. And that 
the House of Lords of Ireland have not 
nor ought of right to have any jurisdiction 
to judge of or affirm or reverse any decree 
made in any court within the said kingdom, 
and that all proceedings before the said 
House of Lords upon any such judgment 
or decree are void. 

This was the first occasion that 
the English Parliament expressly 
declared the right of binding Ire- 
land, though they had often exer- 
cised it. Nor is it difficult to con- 
ceive how they possessed themselves 
of it. In the days when the con- 
nection between the two countries 
began, the authority of the Crown 
was supreme ; but as the power of 
the Commons in England grew, and 
as they gradually possessed them- 
selves of the power in the State, it 
followed that what had been prero- 
gatives of the Crown should be ex- 
ercised by them, amongst these 
prerogatives that of governing Ire- 
land. It mattered little that that 
country had a Parliament of its 
own, or that this claim was persis- 
tently contested and denied, as we 
have seen. 

The Irish Parliament, indeed, 
was not at this time a body which 
had much weight. Its very 
existence depended on English sup- 
port—it represented but a quarter 
of the nation ; its members sat for 
life, subject to a dissolution on the 
demise of the Crown; it met at 
irregular periods, it did not even 
originate the laws it passed—it 
was in fact, as Chief Justice 
Whiteside has characterised it, 
more like a parish vestry or a 
corporation, than a Parliament. 

As such it continued to be, till 
the eve of the eventful year of 1782. 
It is true that during the last years 
of its existence a public spirit ani- 
mated its members, and that the 
country, thanks to the abolition of 
some of the restrictions on its com- 
merce, advanced somewhat in pros- 
perity ; but that this form of go- 
vernment was one suited to the 
wants of Ireland, that it was one 
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calculated to develop her resources, 
to protect her interests, or to give 
her that position in the empire 
which she should have held, few 
would venture to assert. 

And now we approach a period 
in the history of Ireland upon which 
it is not easy to form a dispassionate 
judgment. There is a light thrown 
upon it by the enthusiasm and elo- 
quence of great men which is apt, 
from its very brilliancy, to dazzle 
and mislead our judgment. Their 
fervid and passionate oratory evokes 
our Sympathy and admiration, and 

carries us for the moment with 
them. We must free ourselves, 
therefore, from such influences, 
and draw our conclusions as to the 
success of the new form of govern- 
ment, and of therelationship between 
Treland and England, by its effects 
upon the country, and by the events 
which flowed from it. 

The period referred to is that of 
Irish Independence. 

As, in the reign of Edward I., 
the difficulties of England re- 
sulted in a separate parliament 
meeting in Treland, now, again, 
England’s difficulties led to Irish 
independence. England was at war 
with France, at war with America ; 
her armies had been beaten, her 
navies had been worsted. She was, 
in fact, for the moment prostrate. 

Ireland was threatened with in- 
vasion ; and, so faras she depended 
upon England, was almost defence- 
less. The Irish nation sprang to 
arms; from arms, as Grattan says, 
to liberty ; and then demanded what 
could not at that moment be denied 
—their independence. 

It is interesting to follow the 
proceedings in the two Parliaments 
on this subject. 

The volunteers had held their 
great meeting at Dungannon. They 
had become a large and powerful 
body. The resolutions they had 
come to could not lightly be set 
aside. Twice, with difficulty, had 
the demand for a free legislature 
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been refused. The Government 
saw that it must ultimately be con- 
ceded ; and the Lord Lieutenant, i 
his speech to the House of Com- 
mons in April 1782, said that 


He had it in command from his Majesty 
to inform them that his Majesty, being con- 
cerned to find that discontents and jea- 
lousies are prevailing among his loyal 
subjects of this country, upon matters of 
great weight and importance, recommends 
it to this House to take the same into their 
most serious consideration, in order to such 
a final adjustment as may give mutual 
satisfaction to his kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Upon the delivery of this mes- 
sage, Grattan, in a fine speech, 
moved an address to the King 
setting forth the views and demands 
of the Irish Parliament : 


Thus encouraged by his Royal inter- 
position, we shall beg leave &c. to assure 
his Majesty that his subjects of Ireland 
are a free people, that the Crown of 
Treland is an Imperial Crown inseparably 
annexed to the Crown of Great Britain, on 
which connection the interests and happi- 
ness of both nations essentially depend, 
but that the kingdom of Ireland is a 
distinct kingdom with a Parliament of her 
own, the sole legislature thereof, and there 
is no body of men competent to make laws 
to bind this nation, except the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland, nor any other 
Parliament which hath any authority or 
power of any sort whatsoever in this 
country, save only the Parliament of 
Ireland;—to assure his Majesty that we 
humbly conceive that in this respect the 
very essence of our liberties consists, a right 
which we on the part of all the people of 
Ireland do claim as their birthright. 


And then follow the alterations 
which they proposed. These came 
before the English Parliament. 
The details of the debate upon this 
important subject are very meagre, 
but are sufficient to show that the 
ostensible argument for conceding 
the Irish demands was, that repre- 
sentationand legislation were insepa- 
‘able. Mr. Fox, the then minister, 
who moved the repeal of the Decla- 
ratory Act, said, he thought ‘it 
was dow nright tyranny to. make 
laws for the internal government of 
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a people, who were not represented 
among those by whom such laws 
were made.’ 

The Act was repealed. 

The appellate jurisdiction was 
restored to the Irish House of Lords. 
Poyning’s Act was modified, and 
the clause in the Mutiny Act, which 
gave a perpetual establishment to 
a military force in Ireland, was 
repealed. 

Such, then, was the settlement of 
the new relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The two coun- 
tries were left with separate and 
independent legislatures, connected 
only by these ties, that the Sove- 
reign in both realms was the same, 
that the executive government was 
the same, and that the Crown exer- 
cised its power of assenting to Irish 
Acts of Parliament under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, and by the 
advice of British Ministers. This 
was the only principle of connection 
left by the so-called final adjustment 
of 1782. 

It is evident from resolutions in 
the English and Irish Houses of 
Commons, that some further mea- 
sures were thought desirable to 
place the connection between the 
two countries on a permanent and 
solid basis; but nothing further 
was done. 

Behold, then, Ireland a free na- 
tion, her aspirations gained, her 
long yearningsafter liber tyg gratified, 
her fondest ‘dret ams res alised. But 
what a halo of romance is there 
around this period, and how different 
ever are romance and reality ! 

Let us see in what that indepen- 
dence consisted, and how far the 
new order of things v was of advan- 
tage to the two kingdoms. 

It will, in the first place, be 
noticed, that under the new Irish 
constitution, no Bill could pass into 
law until it was returned under the 
Great Seal of England. This mea- 
sure was @ necessary precaution 
against any law receiving the Royal 
assent in Ireland, which could in 


any way injure the Empire, be in- 
compatible with its Imperial inte- 
rests, or tend to separate Ireland 
from it; but its effect was, to place 
the power of sanctioning or reject- 
ing a Bill in the hands of the British 
minister of the day, who, in acting 
or in refusing to act, was responsible, 
not to the Irish Parliament, but to 
the English Parliament. 

With regard to the Executive 
Government, the subordination of 
Treland was still more obvious. 
The King’s solemn commands were 
either communicated to the Lord 
Lieutenant when he entered upon 
his office, or by King’s letters trans- 
mitted to him from time to time, 
signed by a Secretary of State— 
but in effect the Viceroy was ap- 
pointed by the minister of the day, 
was subject to the instructions 
received from that minister, and was 
responsible for every part of his 
administration, not to the Irish, 
but to the British Parliament. 

Clear as is the subordination of 
Treland in these two things, we get 
a clearer perception of her position 
when we consider the subjects in 
which she had absolutely no voice. 

She had not the power of nego- 
tiating, controlling, or even reject- 
ing treaties ; she had not the means 
of protecting her own commerce, 
or of establishing colonies, or of 
making and holding conquests. She 
had no property, nor direct concern 
in the acquisitions made by the 
fleets. She neither had nor could 
have a naval force; and she had no 
control, or even any concern, other- 
wise than in a visionary and ab- 
stract claim, respecting the Im- 
perial transactions of peace and 
war, alliances and confederacies. 
It is true that in principle she had 
the power of dictating to the Exe- 
cutive authority upon questions of 
war or peace, in the same controlling 
manner as the English Parliament ; 
but, practically, her decisions would 
have had no effect beyond that of 
hampering the British Government, 
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and she wisely restrained herself 
from the exercise of this theoretical 
right. 

So much for her independence as 
regards government; let us see her 
independence as regards her com- 
merce and her industries. 

It is the standing argument in 
favour of reverting to the form of 
government established in 1782, 
that at no time did Ireland advance 
so much in wealth and in prosperity 
as during these eighteen years, and 
this prosperity, which by the way 
is considerably exaggerated, and 
bears no comparison to the pros- 
perity of the present day, is looked 
upon as the direct and immediate 
result of the independence of the 
Irish Parliament, and of the renun- 
ciation by the English Parliament 
of the claim to legislate for Ireland. 
That it was not ascribable, however, 
to such a cause—but to the com- 
mercial advantages granted by 


England—is so manifest a propo- 
sition, that it is rather surprising 


to find it questioned. 

It was by the permission to trade 
with the Colonies that an impetus 
was given to the Irish trade; it 
was owing to a reduced tariff with 
England that the Irish provision 
trade improved ; it was by the free 
admission of Irish linens to the 
English markets, the duty there on 
foreign linen, and the bounties 
granted by the English Parliament 
on theirre-exportation, that the linen 
trade was brought to the height at 

_which it then was. In fact, all the 
great commercial advantages which 
Ireland then enjoyed, and which 
were continually increasing, were 
to be ascribed to the liberal conduct 
and the fostering care of the British 
Empire extended to Ireland as part 
of that Empire, and not, as was 
fallaciously and vainly pretended, 
to anything which had been done, 
or could be done, by the indepen- 
dent power of her own separate 
legislature; and all these com- 
mercial advantages were held by 
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Ireland, not by right but by suj- 
ferance. 

The independence of Ireland was, 
in fact, nothing more than an inde- 
pendence on sufferance; and how- 
ever distasteful such an assertion 
may be to Irish ears, it is ‘not the 
less a true one. 

Two other subjects must be 
examined to enable us to estimate 
the worth of the Constitution of 
1782: the first, its effects on the 
internal condition of Ireland; and 
the second, its effects on the general 
interests of the British Empire. 
When the Irish Parliament became 
independent, nine-tenths of the pro- 
perty of Ireland was in the posses- 
sion of British descendants, and 
the possessors of these lands were 
of the Protestant religion. They 
numbered less than one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the country, yet the 
established religion was Protestant, 
and the established Government 
was Protestant. The Parliament 
itself was exclusively Protestant, 
Roman Catholics being excluded 
not alone from a seat init, but from 
a voice in the election of its mem- 
bers. 

The insufficiency of such a system 
had been felt, even when supported 
by the Protestant Parliament of 
England ; but when that connection 
ceased it became more than ever 
unsatisfactory to the bulk of the 
Irish nation. It was but naturally 
to be expected that the Roman 
Catholics should soon seek to alter 
this condition of things; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that the admission 
of the Roman Catholics to a share 
of power, and the reform of the 
Parliamentary representation, were 
amongst the first subjects pressed 
upon the Irish House of Commons 
for legislation. One after another 
the restrictions on Roman Catholics 
were removed; and in 1793 the 
franchise was extended to them, 
but extended in such a manner that 
the gift was an act of the grossest 
folly. It would form too long a 
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digression here, to point out the 
lamentable effects of this measure 
on the social condition of the people 
of Ireland; but many of the evils 
which Ireland laboured under for 
the next half-century are clearly to 
be traced to it. 

Had the Irish Parliament begun 
by admitting the higher and more 
educated classes of Roman Catholics 
to the privileges of the constitution, 
and gradually extended the benefits 
to others, their measures would 
have deserved our praise; but, cal- 
culating that they would be able 
to lead and control the poor igno- 
rant masses whom they were en- 
franchising, they at one stroke 
bestowed on them enormous power : 
nor was it long before it became 
evident, that the instrument which 
they had made would be turned 
against themselves. But the Ro- 
man Catholics were not yet con- 
tented, and demanded political 
equality with the Protestants, and 
such an alteration in the Parlia- 
mentary constitution as would give 
their numbers proportionate power. 
Nor could they have long been 
denied; and it was evident that 
when complete Roman Catholic 
emancipation was given, Parlia- 
mentary Reform must soon follow. 
The power would pass from Pro- 
testant into Roman Catholic hands, 
with what result could easily be 
foretold. Pitt’s judgment was: 
‘No man can say that in the present 
state of things, and while Ireland 
remains a separate kingdom, full 
concessions could be made to the 
Catholics, without endangering the 
State and shaking the constitution 
of Ireland to its centre.’ 

The Protestant party in Ireland 
foresaw the certain results clearly 
enough, and contested inch by inch 
the power and authority which the 
Roman Catholics coveted. Thus, 
the antagonism between sects in 
Treland became yearly more bitter, 
and the determination more dogged 
of the one party to struggle for 
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everything that was dear to them 
in rights, pre-eminences, and reli- 
gion, and of the other to struggle 
for everything that had been 
hitherto denied them, 

So far, then, was the Constitution 
of 1782 from being of benefit to 
Treland as regards her internal poli- 
tical condition, that discontent kept 
pace with material improvement ; 
discord, increased conspiracy, and 
rebellion sprang up; and it was but 
too evident that the conflicting 
sects in Ireland would ere long 
have recourse to the stern arbitra- 
ment of the sword. 

Let us see now how far the gene- 
ral interests of the Empire were 
promoted by Irish independence. 

It had been admitted on all 
hands, Irish as well as English, that 
some connection between the two 
countries was absolutely necessary, 
and it had been expressly declared 
by those who had effected Irish in- 
dependence, that they were deter- 
mined to stand or fall with the 
British nation. 

The identity of the executive 
government was, as we have seen, 
the only connecting link between 
the two countries. Whether this 
was a sufficient tie to unite them in 
time of peace, whether in time of 
war it was sufficient to consolidate 
their strength against a common 
enemy, and whether it was suffi- 
cient to guard against those local 
jealousies which must necessarily 
exist between countries so circum- 
stanced, were the problems now 
about to be solved. 

It was not long before it was 
apparent that the two Parliaments 
could not work harmoniously to- 
gether; for the debates on the 
commercial propositions exhibited 
much angry feeling, and aroused 
what Ireland had most to fear— 
commercial jealousy. 

But the subject of the Regency 
was the first great question on which 
the two Parliaments differed, and 
the conduct of the Irish Parliament 
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on this occasion gave a notable in- 
stance. of the troubles that might 
and would arise between the two 
countries. 

George IIT. became incapacitated 
for performing the duties of So- 
vereign, and the question arose as 
to who was to take his place, and 
what powers were to be entrusted 
to the Regent. 

Fox, Sheridan, and Burke held 
that the Prince of Wales should as 
a matter of right become Regent, 
and that all the royal functions 
and prerogatives should be exercised 
by him. 

Pitt, on the other hand, held that 
the Prince of Wales had no absolute 
right while his father lived—the 
Crown being entire and the Mon- 
archy full—to be appointed Regent 
at all: that it was for Parliament 
to decide what person was to be 
Regent, and with what powers and 
limitations he was to exercise the 
royal functions. Long and hotly 
was the qnestion debated, and in 


the end Pitt's opinions prevailed. 
Parliament appointed the Prince 
of Wales Regent, but limited his 
powers. 

In the Irish Parliament 
ject was necessarily also discussed 


the sub- 
. , 
and by the Irish Parliament it was 
resolved to offer the Regency of 
Ireland to the Prince of Wales un- 
conditionally as his right. Grattan, 
who was the leader in this line of 
policy, would not wait to see what 
the English Parliament did, think- 
ing that by so doing they would 
not be acting as became their inde- 
pendence. An address was trans- 
mitted to the Prince of Wales, 
offering him the Irish Regency 
without those restrictions imposed 
by the English Parliament. Thus, 
although the two Parliaments had 
agreed on the same person as the 
head of the executive government 
for their respective countries, the 
powers they conferred on him were 
different in each. 
Before any evil results could arise 
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from this state of things, the King 
recoveredand resumed his aut hority; 
but the lesson had been learned in 
the meantime, that it was possible 
at least that on some vital question, 
when the existence of the Empire 
might be at stake, the decision of 
the Parliaments of the two countries 
might be at variance. 

While the connection was in this 
unsatisfactory condition, circum. 
stances occurred which rendered 
imperatively necessary the one 
existing remedy—the consolidation 
of the Empire. 

England was engaged in the 
most important and momentous 
conflict, and the slender connection 
between the countries was attacked 
by foreign enemies and domestic 
traitors. These enemies saw, and 
saw truly, that this was the val- 
nerable point in which the English 
Kmpire might be most successfully 
attacked. ‘The attempt was made 
and happily failed, but for the time 
the existence of the Empire was 
imperilled. 

Thus we may realise the true 
worth of the Constitution of 1782. 
Under it, Ireland was only nomi- 
nully independent; during 
existence the political condition of 
Ireland was exacerbated and dan- 
gerous, and through its defects an 
almost deadly blow was levelled at 
the connection between the two 
countries, and at the existence of 
the Empire. 

Such, then, is a sketch of the 
different forms of separate or self- 
government which have existed in 
Lreland, and of their effects. 

FYollowing on the last of them 
came the Union. 

The advantages which Ireland 
gained by that great measure were 
no small ones; a participation in 
all the power and glory of the 
British Empire, the lasting posses- 
sion of those blessings of civil and 
religious freedom which are the 
inseparable characteristics of the 
British constitution, and the acqui- 
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sition of all those commercial 
advantages which offer the best 
means of her becoming a wealthy 
and prosperous country. 

If grievances still exist, as is 
daily asserted, the only ones which 
give any force to the argument for 
Home Rule are those which exist 
in an equal degree in Scotland, as 
well as in England. These griev- 
ances are the enormous expense of 
the present system of Private Bill 
legislation, and the neglect of local 
matters and local’ interests. But 
they are not so great as to render it 
necessary to resort for their remedy 
to so violent and dangerous a 
measure as the creation of a separate 
legislature for Ireland; and there is 
no reason why the same measure 
of local government reform which 
may be adopted for Scotland and 
England, should not be sufficient 
also for Ireland. 

What conclusions, then, may 
be drawn from a review of the 
different relations in which Ireland 
has stood to England ? 

This one is incontestable: that 
under whatever form of govern- 
ment, Ireland must, and ever will 
be, dependent upon Great Britain. 
In any form of connection between 
two distinct and unequal countries, 
the superior must be predomi- 
nant and the inferior subordi- 
nate; and no artificial or conven- 
tional arrangements, no provision 
of positive institution, can alter 
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this. Even were Ireland separated 
from England, her deperidence 
would not be altered, for she must 
ever be at the mercy of so powerful 
a neighbour—her only neighbour. 

And what conclusions may be 
drawn from a review of Ireland 
under Home Rule ? 

This one : that every form of 
separate parliamentary government 
for Ireland has been, and must of 
necessity be, a failure. 

The dependent Parliament, such 
as that under Poyning’s Act, failed ; 
the totally independent Parliament, 
such as that of James II., failed, 
resulting as it did in a bloody civil 
war, und necessitating the recon- 
quest of the country by force of 
arms; and the nominally inde- 
pendent parliament of 1782 failed, 
having endangered for a while the 
very existence of the Empire. 

It will be advanced in opposition 
to this, that Union has failed too; 
but nobody can, with any sem- 
blanece of reason, deny that as a 


form of government Union has 
been the one which has best an- 
swered the great ends of all govern- 
ment, the welfare of all classes, and 
that security which is the corner- 
stone of all industrial enterprise and 
commercial and agricultural pros- 


perity. In Union, too, can there 
alone be that political and religious 
equality which is desirable in a free 
state, composed of different sects 
and nationalities. 
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ON LONGEVITY. 


By Prore 


HE Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Ely, favourably 
and perhaps more generally known 
as E. Harold Browne, D.D., some- 
time Norrisian Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, in 
a ‘note’ on Genesis v. in a late 
edition of that book, writes: ‘ As 
to the extreme longevity of the 
Patriarchs it is observable that some 
eminent physiologists have thought 
this not impossible.’ ! 

That this epithet is not meant in 
the theological sense, as that ‘no- 
thing is impossible with God,’ 
plain, otherwise the testimony of 
human science were superfluous. 

But it would seem by the Bishop’s 
appeal to such testimony, that he 
meant his readers to believe that, 
according to the knowledge of the 
nature of man acquired ‘by some 
eminent physiologists,’ there was 
nothing in the organic constitution 
and specific characters, structural 
and functional, of Homo sapiens, L., 
to bar the acceptance of a statement 
that an individual of such species 
had attained the age of 969 years, 
and that, in a succession of some 
ten generations of such individuals, 
the males (and, we must suppose, 
the females also) averaged an age 
of 847 years. 

Truth demands the contradictory 
statement, that no physiologist, of 
whatever degree of ‘eminence,’ at 
the present day, admits the possi- 
bility of an animal with the charac- 
teristics of the human genus and 
species living to any of the ages 
specified in the fifth chapter of 
Genesis. 

The witness cited by the Bishop 
is Buffon, and a remark or insinua- 
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tion is added to increase the value 
of his testimony, as if enforced, 
against sceptical tendencies, by the 
weight of scientific conviction : 
‘And even Buffon, by no means 
inclined to credulity on the side of 
Scripture, admitted the truth of the 
record, and could see physical causes 
for such long life in early times,’ ? 

For other representatives of emi- 
nence in physiological science, the 
Bishop refers to Aids to Fuith, 
p. 278. In this work, published in 
1861, the name of Haller is added 
to that of Buffon, on the ground of a 
passage in his Llementa Physiologica, 
in which he states ‘ the problem to 
be insoluble by reason of the paucity 
of data.’ # 

IT admit that it was a dereliction 
of duty on the part of physiologists 
to be silent as to an averment in- 
plying that a proposition, viewed by 
divines as one of physiology, had 
received no elements for reception 
or rejection during the century of 
research since the time of Buffon 
and Haller. 

For my own part, I can only 
plead that the statements and in- 
ferences of the date of 1861 seemed 
too preposterous to need exposure. 
Any mind of ordinary culture and 
judgment would surely demand, if 
the theologian cared to seek the 
testimony of science, that the 
science of the time should be called 
into court. Moreover, the condi- 
tions under which all the volumes 
of Buffon, after the first, were per- 
mitted to see the light, are notorious 
to every naturalist. 

The consequence of this culpable 
silence has been that, in the year 
1871, in an edition of the Bible 
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the ‘Notes’ to which educated 
men will weigh with more than 
ordinary thought, and ‘thoze who 
deserve the name of “ babes in 
Christ’”’’! will receive with implicit 
faith, a Bishop of the Anglican 
Church repeats the testimony ad- 
duced ten years before, on the au- 
thority of two works, one nearly, the 
other more than, a century old: to 
wit, that the longevity specified in 
Genesis v. might be possible in the 
sense of compatibility with the 
physiologically ascertained laws of 
human life. 

Without presuming to special 
eminence in the science, I cannot 
defer a day in stating what, to the 
best of my knowledge, is the testi- 
mony Physiology now has to offer 
on this subject. I shall feel sur- 
prised, indeed, if protests from other 
physiologists do not see the light 
before the present. To me it is plain 
that silence would be no longer 
blameless; and I may trust that 
what I have to offer will be received 
as written in the interests of truth; 
for if it be truly written, it must, 
in its degree, subserve the end of 
every form of truth. 

If there be a systematised creed, 
or a body of dogma, logically need- 
ing an anathema on intellectual pro- 
gress, be itso; its days are counted. 
To that which, with less consis- 
tency, would invoke the alliance of 
science, I would ask leave to remark, 
that the fall of a crumbling edifice 
is ofttimes hastened by unskilful 
propping. 

The rule of length of human life, 
if the individual pass through its 
various phases to that of senility, is 
expressed with general accuracy by 
the Hebrew Psalmist as being 70 
years ; the conditions under which 
he may drag out a more prolonged 
existence are pictured, at the same 
time, with the characteristic beauty 
and force of the ancient poet: 
and although, with the advance in 
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physical appliances for the conser- 
vation of vital force, including artifi- 
cial renovations of masticatory struc- 
tures, influencing longevity, the age 
of 80 may be attained with less of 
weakness and suffering than at the 
period of the Hebrew monarchy, 
the term of human life, so authen- 
ticated as to command or be worthy 
of credence, has not been stretched 
out beyond 105 years. Those who 
have bestowed most pains to obtain 
authentic data give 103 years and 
some months as the, at present, 
ascertained limit. 

Buffon was not an ‘eminent phy- 
siologist.’ I believe it to be within 
the bounds of accuracy to affirm 
that he was not a physiologist 
at all, in the present scientific 
sense of the word, nor even an 
‘anatomist.’ He was a learned 
naturalist and fine writer; but, for 
his facts, as regards direct observa- 
tion of the animals he described, 
both as to their externals and or- 
ganisation, he trusted to his poor 
relation and indefatigable assistant, 
Daubenton, whose physiographical 
and anatomical appendixes, in small 
type, to the largely-printed, glow- 
ing generalities of his patron, now 
constitute the chief value and re- 
liability of the Histoire naturelle, 
générale et particuliére, &e., 4to., 
1749-70, by M. de Buffon. 

Had Buffon been a physiologist, 
in any degree like his great prede- 
cessor Harvey, deducing function 
from structure, and seeing design 
in such relation, he would not have 
been blind to the adaptations of the 
sloth to arboreal life, and to those 
of the cross-bill to subsistence in 
pine forests: he would have been 
more the observer and less the critic 
of created mechanisms. 

Buffon had, however, a rich ima- 
gination as well as a picturesque 
style; and enunciated his views with 
a bold and captivating eloquence. 
He preceded Lamark in discerning 





1 As defined in Aids to Faith, p. 468. 
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that animal forms, representing, in 
his day, ‘species,’ might be due to 
the gradual and continued operation 
of secondary causes. He rightly 
indicates characters, phases and 
conditions of living existence, which 
are—so far as uniform experience 
teaches—essentially related to the 
natural duration of life of the indi- 
vidual of such species. 

The Bishop of Ely gives no refe- 
rence to the work, volume, or page 
of Buffon whence his title to ‘ emi- 
nence as a physiologist,’ even at the 
latter half of the last century, may 
be predicated. 

The passages of Buffon which I 
find treating of the natural age of 
the human species, with a reference 
to the alleged extreme ‘ longevity of 
primitive man,’ are in the second 
volume of the Histoire générale des 
Animaur, 4to, 1749, and in the 
last section of the chapter entitled 
Histoire naturelle de VHomme.' 

In this part Buffon unfolds at 
great length his idea, or theory, ofthe 
natural cause of death ; attributing 
it, with illustrations taken from 
the vegetable as well as the animal 
kingdom, to the arrest of the requi- 
site vital movements and course of 
fluids by the progressive and inevi- 
table hardening of the tissues of the 
frame.” 
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The physiologistknows, of course, 
that in the centenarian there may 
be no such’ physical obstruction to 
circulation, absorption, or other 
movements, essential to life when 
the term of life comes toan end. In 
fact both animal and vegetable 
physiologies have long relegated to 
its merited place Butfon’s physical 
theory of death. 

But his appreciation of the inevi- 
tability of death under the condi- 
tions of life is philosophical and 
true. The progressive hardening 
of tissues is one of those conditions ; 
but not the sole, perhaps not the 
main, condition of what may be 
truly termed ‘ natural death.’ 

Buffon thence deduces (assuming 
the fact of the greater longevity 
of the female) that, as her bones, 
gristles, muscles, and other tissues 
are less solid and softer than those 
of the male (also an assumption) 
it takes more time for them to ac- 
quire that solidity which occasions 
death; moreover, that effeminate 
men live longer than the stronger 
and more robust ; and further, that, 
as in both sexes there are individuals 
that achieve their full growth later 
than others, so their bones, gristles, 
and fibrous parts will arrive later at 
that degree of solidity which in- 
duces their destruction.* 


» Des premiers hommes (Speaker's Commentary, p. 572). 

2 A mesure qu'on avance en Age, les os, les cartilages, les membranes, la chair, la peau 
et toutes les fibres du corps, deviennent donc plus solides, plus dures, plus séches, toutes 
les parties se retirent, se resserrent, tous les mouvemens deviennent plus lents, plus 
difficiles ; la circulation de fluides se fait avec moins de liberté, la transpiration diminue, 
les sécrétions s'altérent, la digestion des alimens deviext lente et laborieuse, les sues 
nourriciers sont moins abondans, et ne pouvant étre recus dans la plupart des fibres, 
devenues trop solides, ils ne servent plus 4 la nutrition: ces parties trop solides sont 
des parties déja mortes, puisqu’elles cessent de se nourrir; le corps meurt done peu 4 
peu et par parties, son mouvement diminue par degrés, la vie s'éteint par nuances 
successives, et la mort n'est que le dernier terme de cette suite de degrés, la derniére 
nuance de ‘a vie.— Tom. cit. p. 567. 

* Tom. cit. p. 568. 

* Comme les os, les cartilages, les muscles et toutes les autres parties qui composent 
le corps, sont moins solides et plus molles dans les femmes que dans les hommes, il 
faudra plus de temps pour que ces parties prennent cette solidité qui cause la mort, les 
femmes par conséquent doivent vieillir plus que les hommes ; c’est aussi ce qui arrive, et 
on peut observer, en consultant les tables qu’on a faites sur la mgrtalité du genre humain, 
que quand les femmes ont passé un certain Age, elles vivent ensuite plus long-temps que 
les hommes du méme Age: on doit aussi conclure de ce que nous avons dit, que les 
hommes qui sont en apparence plus foibles que les autres, et qui approchent plus de la 
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Here Buffon touches on an im- 
portant physiological truth or corre- 
lation. ‘The duration of the indi- 
vidual life may be measured in some 
degree by the period of growth :’ 

‘a “plant or an animal which takes a 
short time for its growth perishes 
sooner than one which requires a 
longer time to grow.’! He then 
goes on to distinguish between 

growth in length or height and 
growth in breadth or thickness : 
and here I cannot help quoting an 
instance of the neat precision of the 
language in which Buffon wrote: 
‘un ché ne cesse de grandir long- 
temps avant qu’il cesse de grossir.’ ? 
Man lengthens and thickens in like 
manner : ‘and the dog,’ Buffon 
says, ‘attains its full length in a 
year, but does not get its ma- 
turity of breadth, or girth, before 
two years.’ He then proceeds: 
‘A man, who takes thirty years to 
grow, lives ninety or a hundred 


years: a dog, which does not grow 
after two or three years, lives ‘only 


ten or twelve years.’ * 

‘The causes or conditions of our 
destruction are, then, necessary, 
and death is inevitable; it is no 
more possible for us to push back 
the fatal term than to change. the 
laws of Nature.’ 4 

Here only do I find Buffon pre- 
dicating of ‘ possibility’ in reference 
to the term of human life. Given 
the period of puberty and of the 
acquisition of the specific stature, 
an approximate conclusion may be 


drawn of the term of life,—a certain 
conclusion within limits strictly ap- 
plicable to the statement in support. 
of which Bishop Harold Browne in- 
vokes the testimony of science. 

I have to admit that, in the 
course of my allotted work, I find 
no ‘constant’ in the history of an 
animal so difficult to determine as 
the natural period of its life. 

Most animals are wild, are with- 
drawn from man’s daily supervision. 
One cannot, when one happens to be 
able to note the birth of a wild beast 
in a state of nature, follow it through 
its natural life to the date of its 
demise through old age. 

Menageries, aviaries, cages may 
enable an intelligent keeper, inte- 
rested in the fact, to trace the indi- 
vidual beast or bird from birth or 
incubation to death, and note the 
period. But there is liability, in 
such case, to error in concluding 
from the analogy of a warmly- 
housed, well- fed individual, as to the 
life-period of one of the same 
species passed in the wild and free 
state. Life, under the artificial 
conditions, may be prolonged be- 
yond the average period. On the 
other hand, lack of exercise, nutri- 
ment more or less enforced, differing 
both in quality, quantity, and times 
of consumption, may tend to reduce 
the life of the captive below the 
average natural longevity of the 
species.° 

As to such average natural lon- 
gevity, observation enables the 


constitution des femmes, doivent vivre plus long-temps que ceux qui paroissent étre les 
plus forts et les plus robustes; et de méme on peut croire que dans l'un et l’autre sexe 
les personnes qui n’ont achevé de prendre leur accroissement que fort tard, sont celles qui 
doivent vivre le plus, car dans ces deux cas les os, les cartilages et toutes les fibres 
arriveront plus tard 4 ce degré de solidité qui doit produire leur destruction. 

Cette cause de la mort naturelle est générale et commune a tous les animaux, et méme 
aux végétaux.— Tom. cit. p. 567. 

'Tb. p. 569. ? Tb. * Ib. p. 569. 

‘ Les causes de notre destruction sont donc nécessaires et la mort est inévitable ; il ne 
nous est pas ~ possible d’en reculer le terme fatal, que de changer les lois de la 
Nature.—Ib. p. 570. 

5It is nece Seer to distinguish this from the ‘average longevity’ of the Insurance 
Actuary. The records of deaths in infancy, and subsequently, from ‘all the ills that flesh 
is heir to,’ reduce the figure of average life much below that which I mean by ‘ average 
natural longevity.’ 
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physiologist to predicate this, with 
least doubt and on best grounds, of 
the human species; and, next to 
man, of the herbivorous quadrupeds 
kept. and bred by him for food, 
labour, clothing, and other uses. 
Of the dog and the cat, also, we may 
have confidence in stating the dura- 
tion of their existence under circum- 
stances permitting old age and 
natural demise. 

In the case of all the animals— 
and they are, with very few excep- 
tions, warm-blooded, nearest in 
general construction to ourselves— 
where observation has determined 
the relation of the period of puberty 
and of full-growth to that of a 
natural term of life, such relation 
agrees with that noted by Buffon in 
the case of man and dog; it is so 
nearly the same, at least, as to 
justify the physiologist in conclud- 
ing as to the average period of 
existence of every warm-blooded 
mammalian animal of which he has 
ascertained the time from birth to 
puberty or to full-growth. 

Later physiologists, more truly 
deserving to be so-called than 
Buffon, have extended the basis of 
this vital estimate by noting the 
period at which the ‘epiphyses’ of 
the long bones coalesce with the 
‘diaphysis.’ I suppose most have 
noticed in a leg-bone of a lamb, 
calf, or other immature quadruped, 
that the enlarged ends fashioned to 
form the joints are separated by a 
line, which indicates a thin layer of 
gristle, from the mid-part or shaft 
of the bone. This is a condition of 
the growth of the bones in man and 
the class of animals to which he 
belongs. Teleologists discern an 
advantage to the young quadruped 
or biped in the greater degree of 
elasticity or resiliency in the frame- 
work of the limbs which it enjoys 
by means of these interposed layers 
or cushions of gristle. Their ossifi- 
cation and the conversion of the 
‘humerus’ or ‘femur’ intoa column 
of one piece instead of three coin- 
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cides with the acquisition of the 
adult stature. 

Physiologists have accordingly 
suggested that the period of coa- 
lescence of epiphyses of limb-bones 
with the shaft, may ‘give,’ mathe- 
matically speaking, the natural term 
of life; and, in this way, much that 
cannot be supplied in the actual 
state of knowledge by direct and 
uninterrupted observation of the 
individual from its birth to its death, 
may be supplemented by estimates 
from the data of puberty, of full- 
growth, and of unification of limb- 
bones. 

And these are not the only data 
for estimating the fixed and inevit- 
able termination of the life-period 
of aspecies. The mechanical parts 
of an organism essential to the 
maintenance of life relate to its 
determinate period. Of this, fa- 
miliar instances, known no doubt to 
most, are afforded by our domestic 
herbivores. 

The grinding teeth of the horse 
and ass have long crowns, in pro- 
portion to their roots; they are 
equal to the work of mastication 
for a correspondingly long period. 

The ox and sheep have short 
crowns, in proportion to the roots 
of the grinding teeth, and they 
come much sooner to the end of 
their power of chewing and pre- 
paring the grass for nutrition: 
the grinding teeth being worn out, 
they die. But oxen, sheep, deer, 
antelopes, &c. do not die because 
the masticatory machinery is worn 
out. The pangs of hunger are not 
incurred through the limited supply 
of their dental organs; all the 
other ‘wheels of life’ fail to work in 
a like ratio, and the general determi- 
nation to an end, of which fatal 
term the condensation of tissues is 
a concomitant, is attended in the 
uncared-for ruminant that can no 
longer masticate, with weakness, las- 
situde, loss of appetite, an instinct 
to withdraw into a place of conceal- 
ment, and the quiet sleep of death. 
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The conditions of tooth-supply 
suggest prevision of the allotted 
length of life of a species. They 
harmonise alsowith other correlative 
conditions. Thus, the horse, with 
its longer complex molars, has a 
longer period of growth, comes later 
to puberty and maturity than the 
bull, and has a longer period of 
natural life. The jaws of the long- 
lived elephant are supplied with six 
successive larger masses of complex 
grinders, to make way for which 
the worn-down remnants of their 
dental predec essors are pushed 
forward and shed. The period of 
growth of the elephant, the coa- 
lescence of the ends with the shaft of 
the limb-bones, form, with the den- 
tition, our data for estimating its 
term of life in a state of nature.!! 

We thus return to a condition of 
the human structure, which, with 
the period of puberty, of full growth, 
and of completed ossific ation, shows 
the term of life allotted to his 
species, and determines the date of 


natural death—a fatal period not to 
be extended without suspension of 
the laws of Nature. 


Mackind, like most mammalian 
kinds, is allowed but two sets of 
teeth. The first set, as is well 
known, acquired at or soon after 
the second year, begins to be 
shed about the sixth or seventh 
year. These ‘milk-teeth’ are suc- 
ceeded by a second larger set, which 
is completed by the acquisition of 
the hindmost molar on each side of 
the upper and lower jaws, about, or 
a little before, the period of full 
growth. The thirty-two teeth so 
acquired, for dividing and masti- 
cating the food, may do their work, 
under favourable circumstances, for 
thirty or forty years before being 
worn out and shed. 


Skulls from tombs at Sackara 
of individuals who had died and 
been buried at the period of Egyp- 
tian kings of the Second Dynast 
which kings Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
comparing the chronology of Ma- 
netho with that of the LXX, must 
have found to have been reigning 
sixteen centuries before the date of 
the Noachian flood, and about the 
time of the Hebrew Creation of the 
World,? demonstrate the same con- 
ditions of dentition which still pre- 
vail in and characterise the human 
species. 

Every maxillary and mandibular 
fragment of the human skull ob- 
tained under circumstances indica- 
tive, if not demonstrative, of a 
higher antiquity than the antedi- 
luvian men of monstrous longevity 
recorded in the LXX, testify to the 
generic and specific characters of 
homo sapiens, and consequently de- 
monstrate that the individuals could 
not have gone beyond the present 
term of human life. Specimens 
disinterred under my own inspection 
from beneath the stalagmite of the 
cavern of Bruniquel, under condi- 
tions demonstrative of their having 
been contemporaries of the reindeer, 
primigenial gigantic oxen, wild 
eqttines, &c., slain for food by the 
same troglodyte race of men ; igno- 
rant of the use of metals, give the 
same testimony as the Eeyptian 
skulls, as to the physical conditions 
essentially concomitant with and 
indicative of the term of existence 
characteristic of the human species. 
The corresponding discoveries of 
Lartet, in France, and those of 
Dupont, in Belgium, confirming and 
amplifying the earlier and neglected 
discoveries of Schmerling relative 
to the remains of man at the Qua- 
ternary period andtowards the close 


' Owen's Odontography, 4to. 1840-1845, p. 635. 


? See Mariette, 


4) ercu de UHistoire ancienne d' Egypte, 8vo. 1867, p. 65. 


The happy 


quisition of the power of reading the hieroglyphical characters in which the Egyptians 


recorded in manifold 


and mainly imperishable ways their history, has established the 


substantial accuracy of the chronology impugned by Josephus and early Christian Fathers. 
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of the Glacial one, show that, in 
stature, in dental and other specific 
characters involving natural term 
of life, those primitive spelean 
people, who contended against and 
trapped the mammoth and hairy 
rhinoceros, were of the same species 
as the Belgian iron-workers of the 
present day; the differences are 
those of race only. They are such 
as serve the ethnologist to distin- 


guish the primitive elements of 


European population from that later 
tideof immigrants of the race which, 
under the favourable circumstances 
of the Nile-valley, laid the founda- 
tions of Egyptian civilisation. The 
contemporaries of the mammoth are 
‘paleontological’ as contrasted with 
the later ‘Aryan’ stock. Both were 
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essential to extreme longevity, from 
the restrictedly located, later, multi- 
centenarian bipeds of the Hebrew 
cosmogony as are the actual Jews 
themselves.! 

Physiology can affirm no other 
than that bipeds enjoying (?) 800 
years of life could not belong to 
our species. That they could is 
impossible in every sense, save the 
theological one, viz. that ‘which i in- 
volves a continuous succession of 
miracles. Nothing short of such 
prolonged suspension of the laws of 
nature can make the statements in 
Genesis v. square with the facts 
of physiology. If the Bishop of 
Ely will propound the question to 
the Professors of Physiology in 
Cambridge or Oxford, or in any other 


as distinct, in correlative conditions university or college, I confidently 


1 The statement in 1871 that ‘ not Auman bones, but only flint instruments are found 
in the gravel and caverns with bones of extinct animals’ (Bishop Harold Browne, op. cit. 
p- 63), is not correct. 

In 1853 Professor Spring, of Liége, discovered in the ‘Caverne de Chauvaux, on the 
Meuse, near Namur,’ embedded in breccia, covered with cave-earth several feet thick and 
overlaid with stalagmite, human remains, including a parietal bone and lower jaw-bones 
of five individuals, with a rude flint hatchet, and bones of extinct mammals, many of 
which had been artificially split, apparently to get at the marrow. 

In 1856, in the Feldhof Grotto, Quarry of Neanderthal, was discovered at a depth of 
several feet in the compact calcareous floor, the portion of human skull which has been 
the subject of remarks by other anatomists since the original record. (Der fossile 
a aus dem Neanderthal und sein Verhiiltniss zum Alter des Me nschengcschlechtes, 

Von C. Fuhlrott, 1865.) 

In 1860 the ‘Grottes d’Arcy sur Yonne’ were explored by the Marquis de Vibraye. 
The superficial deposits of cave-earth contained Gallo-Roman antiquities: in an underlying 
argillaceous stratum were found polished stone hatchets; in a lower bed of the same 
character occurred rough flint knives in juxtaposition with rein-deer and other bones ; and 
beneath this was a layer of gray gravel in which were two rami of the human lower jaw 
with well-preserved teeth, several flint knives, and the bones of five extinct species of 
quadrupeds. (Bulletin de la Soc. Géol. de France, 1860, p. 462.) 

In the excellent work entitled L’ Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre dans les environs 
de Dinant-sur-Meuse, par E. Dupont, Bruxelles, 1871, is recorded, among other 
evidences, the finding of the human jaw-bone ‘in undisturbed lehm or limon fluviatile, 
at a depth of three métres and a half (upwards of twelve feet) from the surface, in a 
deposit of yellowish sandy clay, which also contained remains of Elephas primigenius, 
Rhinoceros tichorrhinus, &. 1 forbear to quote the instances in which, as the result of 
careful experience and systematic research, man’s weapons, as good as his bones as 
evidence of human existence, have been disinterred under circumstances which have 
uniformly impressed the unbiassed searcher after truth, experienced in this line of 
investigation, with the conviction that the date of Creation, or of the creation of 
man, as given in the Jewish Calendar for the present year, 5632, is thousands 
of years short of the period of human existence on this planet. What more 
immediately concerns my present argument, and that which, in the winter of 
1863-4, led me twice to the South of France, was the opportunity of testing the 
zoological characters of paleontological man. They are the same as now. I may be 
asked, How do you know they might not have had three or more sets of teeth? It needs 
only to lay open the jaw-bone, and the germs of successors, if such there had been, would 
be detected. 
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aver that he will receive the same 
answer, in the main. It would 
have been well if his Lordship had 
so done before committing himself 
to the statement which has com- 
pelled me, in the measure in which I 
may represent actual physiology, to 
the present protest. 

It is hard to imagine that Buffon, 
to the extent to which he was able 
to appreciate the conditions and 
correlations of the life-terms of ani- 
mal species, would have limited the 
operation of the inevitable law, as 
regards man,' to a particular Scrip- 
tural period, if he had been free to 
print and publish his convictions as 
a naturalist. But he had received 
a severe and significant lesson for 
liberty thus taken on a matter of 
minor moment. 

The first volume of the Histoire 
naturelle, &c., was devoted to an 
eloquent exposition of what was 
_then conceived, or had been observed, 
of the earth’s structure, and the 
causes modifying its surface. His 
expansion of these current or ac- 
cepted views of mundane time was 
slight in comparison with the pre- 
sent demonstrations of geological sci- 
ence ; but, such as it was, it excited 
the alarm of the ‘Sorbonne,’ and 
led to a letter to Buffon acquainting 
him that his work had been ‘in- 
formed against’ as ‘containing prin- 
ciples and maxims censurable as 
being not conformable to religion.’ ? 

With the letter was sent a series 
of fourteen ‘ Propositions extraites 
d’un ouvrage qui a pour titre His- 
totre naturelle, et qui ont paru 
répréhensibles 4 MM. les Députés 
dela Faculté de Théologie de Paris.’ 


I, 


Ce sont les eaux de la mer qui ont pro- 
duit les montagnes, les vallées de la terre 


See note *, p. 221. : : ; 

* The letter is printed in vol. iv. of the Histoire naturelle, p. v. 

* Telliamed, ou Entretiens d'un philosophe indien avec un missionnaire francois sur la 
diminution dela Mer. wy é; 

Examen des différens systémes sur Vorigine et la nature des corps imarins trouvés dans 
nos montagnes. ; 

Si ces faits peuvent s'attribuer au Déluge, &c. 12mo. 2 vols. 1738. 


VOL. V.—NO. XXVI, NEW SERIES. 
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- . cesont les eaux du ciel qui, ramenant 
tout au niveau, rendront un jour cette 
terre 4 la mer, qui s’en emparera successive- 
ment en laissant a découvert de nouveaux 
continens semblables 4 ceux que nous 
habitons.—p. vii. 

Leaving the other thirteen geolo- 
gical and philosophical heresies, it 
need only be said that Buffon had 
made or adopted statements imply- 
ing that our earth was not originally 
created in its actual geographical 
condition, nor at the date given in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 

De Maillet, in making public his 
observations in Egypt and else- 
where, which demonstrated the 
movements to which the locality of 
fossils raised to hill-tops was due, 
dared not, at the date of his writing, 
publish them in his own name, but 
propounded them under the mask 
of an anagram.° 

If martyrdom be a test of truth, 
the axioms of Science need to be 
independent of such testimony, for 
of martyrs it has few to boast. Cer- 
tain is it that Buffon was unable to 
rise to that grade of moral elevation. 
And yet Theology could scarcely, 
in Paris in the year 1750, have 
visited the scientific heretic with 
the lot from which Galileo, in 
1615, shrank at Rome. But M. 
le Comte de Buffon might have 
been dismissed from his Intendent- 
ship of the King’s ‘Jardin des 
Plantes ;’ the publication of the 
great work, the apple of his eye, 
the pride of his life, would have 
been interdicted ; his own position 
at court and in court society com- 
promised; it is just possible that 
his Eminence the Prince Archbishop, 
Grand Almoner, with the King’s 
Confessor, might have closed upon 
the ex-Intendent the gates of the 
Bastille ! 
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A form of retractation was sert 
to M. de Buffon, with intimation, 
that, it must appear, with the pas- 

sages branded with the mark of 
heresy, in the next volume of his 
work. Buffon submitted, and kissed 
the rod. 


Réponse de M. de Buffon 4 MM. les Dé- 
putés et Syndic de la Faculté de 
Théologie. 

‘Méessiours,—J’ ai recu la lettre que vous 
m’ayez fait I’honneur de m’écrire, avec les 
propositions qui ont été extraites de mon 
livre, et je vous remercie. de m’avyoir mis 4 
portée de les expliquer d'une maniére qui 
ne laisse aucun doute ni aucune incertitude 
sur la droiture de mes intentions; et si 
yous désirez, Messieurs, je publierai bien 
volontiers, dans le premier Volume de ‘mon 
ouyrage gui paroitra, les explications que 
j'ai Phonneur de vous envoyer. 

Je suis avec respect, Messieurs, 

Votre trés-humble et trés-obéissant 
serviteur, 
Burron.—(P. xi.) 


This was duly done, as enforced, 
and the first ‘explication’ runs as 
follows : 


Je déclare,—1° Que je n’ai eu aucune 
intention de contredire le texte de l’Ecri- 
ture; que je crois trés-fermement tout ce 
qui y est rapporté sur la création, soit pour 
Yordre des temps, soit pour les circonstances 
des faits; et que j’abandonne ce qui, dans 
mon livre, regarde la formation de la terre, 
et en général tout ce qui pourroit étre con- 
traire 4 la narration de Moise.—p. xii. 


Nevertheless the earth still moves, 
and its crust continues to be modi- 
fied by fires and waters, producing 
gradual and beneficent changes in 
the relative position of land and sea 
analogous to those it has undergone 
during a period of time so vast that, 
in comparison therewith, six thou- 
sand years are but as a second of 
time. 

Of the succession of species of 
plants and animals characteristic of 
the successive oceansand epetnents, 


1 See Cuvier, Sur les Ossemens fossiles, 
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and confirmatory of the observations 
of De Maillet and other early geo 
logists, Buffon was ignorant. The 
unfolding of that glorious chapter 
m the history of God’s works was 
left to a greater successor and 
minister of truth.! 

It was under the curb that Theo- 
logy had imposed upon the courtly 
Intendent, and not as the expression 
of any superior physiological know- 
ledge and conviction, that he was 
careful to limit the date of his appli- 
cation of the natural law of human 
longevity. 

Buffon concludes his really valu- 
able and instructive remarks on the 
conditions of death—‘ de la morte 
naturelle ’—which he shows to be 
general and common to all animals 
and even to plants, with the follow- 
ing reservation : 

Led to the conclusion that man, 
if he be not cut off by accident or 
disease, may live to 80 or 100 years, 
he says that our forbears lived no 
longer, and that since the time of 
David that term of life has not 
varied.? 

‘If we are asked,’ he proceeds, 
‘why the life of the primeval men 
was so much longer, why they lived 
g00, 930, even to 969 years, we 
may assign a reason by saying that 
the productions of the earth, which 
afforded them food, were then of a 
different nature to what they now 
are ; that the surface of the globe’ 
(as he had argued in volume i. 
Théorie de la Terre) ‘ was much less 
solid and compact in the primary 
periods after the creation than it 
now is, &c. ; that with such softness 
of the earth’s crust, its productions 
(tout ce qu'elle produisoit) should be 
more supple (devoit étre plus duc- 
tile),’ &c., and that growth, even of 
the human body, might not have 
taken place in so short a period of 


vic’ Ato. re 1825. 


2A prendre le genre humain en général, il n’y a, pour ainsi dire, aucune différence 


dans la durée de la vie; 


Yhomme qui ne meurt point de maladies accide ntelles, vit 


pao quatre-vingt-dix ou cent ans; nos ancétres n’ont pas vécu day antage, et depuis le 
siécle de David ce terme n'a point du tout varié.—Buffon, tom. cit. p. 572. 
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time as at present; that the bones, 
muscles, &c., might longer retain 
their ductility and softness, and 
duration of life be concomitantly 
prolonged (p. 572). 

The late Mr. Charles Dickens 
formed a just conception of this 
ideal state of the patriarchal earth 
when he described, under the name 
of Eden, the locality commended 
by the wily land-agent to unwary 
purchasers: and the novelist’s esti- 
mate of its relations to health and 
longevity commends itself to the 
acceptance of the sanitary physio- 
logist. 

But the many and sterling excel- 
lences of Buffon’s writings, when he 
wielded his pen in the service of 
truth, as he knew and had learnt it, 
lead me to refrain from further ex- 
posing the puerilities and absur- 
dities which escaped him when 
writing in view of the censorship of 
the Sorbonne. 

The contrast between the phy- 
siologies of the past and present 
centuries is salient in this. Now, 
having determined the relations of 
the different phases of human life 
to its entire period, the science 
speculates, with perplexity, on the 
possible conditions of patriarchal 
longevity; then, accepting it as 
matter of faith, physiology sought 
for the circumstances under which 
the vital period had become cur- 
tailed. Haller went beyond Buffon 
in this quest. Not only the surface 
of the earth on which the post- 
diluvians trod, but the air they 
breathed, the water they drank, their 
weather and seasons, had been made 
the worse for them. ‘ Mutata forte 
sunt in Diluvio omnia :—aer, aqua, 
anni tempora, meteora, terra.’ (Tom. 
cif. p. 120.) But he had no warrant 
for this either in Scripture or Na- 
ture. Earth, with its fair garment 
of vegetation, had been cursed a 
few days after it was made (Gen. 
lil, 17); and from the express 
assurance ‘I will not — the 

s sake’ 


ground any more for ma 
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(Gen. viii. 21), one may infer that 
it-was not worse after the Deluge 
than before. Palsontology, if the 
science had been when Haller wrote, 
would have taught him that both 
plants and animals had advanced in 
grade and power and conditions of 
life-enjoyment after each geological 
epoch ; whence the true inference 
is that the earth, the water, and the 
atmosphere are more favourable to 
longevity at the present than at any 
previous period in the history of 
the earth’s changes. 

By ‘ natural’ or ‘specific age,’ or 
term of life, is meant that to which 
mankind would attain, if not cut 
short by injury or disease. 

But there is a range of variety 
within which the individual may 
differ as to this life-period, as he 
does in regard to size. 

The exceptions in size may de- 
scend to between two and three 
feet, or rise to between eight and 
nine feet. Such extremes are as 
rare as are the authenticated in- 
stances of age reaching to, or ex- 
ceeding, one hundred years. No 
physiologist would deduce from the 
tallest scientifically authenticated 
instance of man or woman analo- 
gical ground for inferring a ‘ possi- 
bility’ of human life being prolonged 
beyond rio years. And this would 
afford no ground for supposing any 
race of mankind, at any period, 
having a ‘natural age’ of 110, or 
a natural stature of eight feet. 

The conclusions of Professor 
Flourens, that, in the absence of 
all causes of disease, and under all 
conditions favourable to health and 
life, man might survive as long 
after the procreative period—end- 
ing, say, at 70 in the male—as he 
had lived to acquire maturity and 
completion of ossification—say thirty 
years—are not unphysiological. 
Only under the circumstances in 
which the battle of life is fought, 
the possible term of one hundred 
years, inferred by Flourens, as by 
Buffon, is the rare exception. 
R2 
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But there is a tendency in some 
minds to loosely thinking that, as 
varieties do occur in the specific age 
and stature of our species, though 
never so rarely, and, viewed ac- 
cordingly as marvels or monsters, 
so there may be no limit to longevity 
or gigantry: atleast, no natural or 
scientific ground for rejecting any 
legendary statement as to age or 
bulk of primitive man. A like 
laxity in quest of proof accepts the 
stories of the Countess cf Desmond, 
of Old Parr and of Henry Jenkins, 
and such stories are cast at one 
as arguments. 

Henry Jenkins was a hale, sturdy 
old beggar, of whose age noone knew 
more than he chose to tell. The 
tale he told the charitable lady, 
whose narrative is given in the 
Philosophical Transactions," is, in 
the main, as follows :—He was not 
a native of the place he lived and 
levied in, but ‘was born in another 
parish and before any register were 
in churches.’? Mrs. Ann Savile’s 
grammar was not meddled with by 
the then editor of the Philosophie al 
Transactions. In the year 1665 
Jenkins ‘came into my sister's 
kitchen’ (at Bolton, Yorkshire), ‘to 
beg an alms, saying he was 162 or 
163 years old.’ ‘ He remembered,’ 
he said, ‘Henry VIII.’ ‘I asked 
what public thing he could longest 
remember;’ he said,‘ Flowden-field:’ 
adding, ‘I might be between ten 
and twelve, for,’ says he, ‘I 
was sent to Northallerton with a 
horse-load of arrows.’ Mrs. Savile 
appeals to his conscience, reminding 


him of the inevitable proximity of 


death, &c., at his time of life: but 
Jenkins had ‘kissed the book’ too 
often in the course of another 
‘ métier,’ to injure the begging-trade 
by lessening the marvel which gave 
him a vantage-ground over his 
fellows. Mrs. Savile then proceeds 
to test the story :—‘I did find that 


2 Vol. xix. No. 221, for March, , April May, 1696. 
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Flowden-field was 152 years before.’ 
The battle was, in fact, fought on 
the 9th September, 1513. This 
tallied with the age he claimed in 
1665, and further evidence was 
superfluous. The lady implicitly 
believed the story, and thirty years 
afterwards communicated her recol- 
lections of it to ‘Dr. Tancred 
Robinson, Member of the College 
of Physicians, and R.S.,’ who, 
accepting it on the same grounds, 
obtained its insertion in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, 

Now, besides begging, the old 
man appears to have driven a 
thriving trade in testimony. ‘He 
had sworn in Chancery and other 
Courts to above 140 years’ memory, 
‘and was often at the Assizes at 
York, whither he generally went 
a-foot.’* Having been sworn ‘as a 
witness at York to 120 years,’ he 
was, however, ‘reproved by the 
Judge.’4 Whence I infer that this 
ornament of the bench might have 
been less likely than others to sum up 
against any old woman whose witch- 
craft was testified to on grounds as 
reliable as Jenkins’s memories of 120 
and 140 years. Any old mendicant 
receiving his guinea and subpcena 
and travelling « expenses to swear to 
a circumstance occurring 140 or 120 
years s back, would be of small ser- 
vice to either plaintiff or defendant 
at the present day, if his age and 
memory rested on no better evidence 
than his own averments and the 
credulity of his contemporaries. 
Yet Dr. Tancred Robinson receives 
without question this story, and 
even adds such marvels with which 
it was embellished as, that :—‘ Some 
of the County Gentlemen affirm 
that he frequently swam in the 
rivers after he had past the age of 
100 years..* The Philosophical 
Transactions of that period contain 
other wonders on the like hearsay 
epany : and it is an instrueive 
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characteristic of the time, as it is 
evidence of the slow growth of the 
general critical faculty, that the 
Royal Society admitted in a sub- 
sequent Part of their Transactions 
(No. 228): ‘A note communicated 
by Mr. Hill, confirming the great 
age of Henry Jenkins, mentioned in 
No. 121, p. 265.’ The confirmation 
is as follows :—‘ In the King’s Re- 
membrancer’s Office in the Exche- 
quer is a record of a deposition in a 
cause by English Bill, between Ant. 
Clark and Smirkson, taken April 
1665, at Kettering in Yorkshire, 
where Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton- 
upon-Swale, labourer, aged 157 
years, was produced and deposed as 
a witness.’ 

This confirmation is on a par with 
the result of Mrs. Savile’s search 
for the date of Flodden-field. 

As to the ‘divers very ancient 
witnesses who swore him to be a 
very old man when they first knew 
him,’! we may be willing to 
suppose Jenkins to have been go or 
even 100 when they were 70; but 
the date of their first acquaintance 
with him is wanting. 

The case of the ‘old Countess of 
Desmond’ is more mythical. Horace 
Walpole had ‘ often heard that the 
aged Lady Desmond lived to 162 or 
163 years ;’ and a story, he states, 
was current in some noble families 
that ‘she had danced with Richard 
III., and always affirmed he was 
the handsomest man in the room, 
except his brother Edward, and 
was very well made.’ ? 

But the Dowager of the ‘ Rebel 
Earle’ to whom ‘Queen Elizabeth 
granted a pension of 2001. a year ’— 
(an additional improbability of 
the legend)—and who, with more 
likelihood, ‘came from Bristol to 
London towards the end of the reign 
of James I., to beg relief from 
Court,’ Horace subsequently found 
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to be another than his witness to 
the personal perfections of the able 
usurper, whose reputation he ap- 
plied himself to rehabilitate.* 

A portrait at Mucross Abbey, 
professing to have been taken du- 
ring her Ladyship’s final visit to 
London, bears the following in- 
scription :—‘ Catherine, Countess of 
Desmonde, as she appeared at y* 
Court of our Sovraigne Lord King 
James in this preasant year A.D. 
1614, and in y® 140th year of her 
age. Thither she came from Bristol 
to seek relief, y* House of Desmonde 
having been ruined by attainder. 
She was married in y® reigne of 
King Edward IV., and in the 
course of her long pilgrimage re- 
newed her teeth twice.’ This is 
generally understood, as it was 
meant, to apply to two sets after 
the shedding of the first in child- 
hood. I shall have a few words on 
this phenomenon; and, at present, 
merely refer to the Quarterly 
Review, vol. xcii., 1853, and to 
Nichol’s Paper in the Dublin Review, 
vol. li., for further and full exposure 
of the fable of the ‘ old Countess of 
Desmond.’ 

Old Parr’s 152 years are more 
confidently adduced by lovers of the 
marvellous chafing at the restraint of 
scientific laws, on the authority of 
the great and truly eminent phy- 
siologist who dissected him. 

But Harvey merely gives the age 
reported to him by the friends or 
exhibitors who brought the ‘old 
man marvellous’ to London. The 
autopsy itself, agreeing with the 
story of Parr’s concupiscence, indi- 
cates an unusually sound and vigor- 
ous condition for a hale, say, non- 
agenarian. There is no authentic 
evidence, or scientifically acceptable 
ground, of Parr’s precise age. In 
this T concur with Mr. Thoms.‘ 

I agree with the same acute and 


1 Vol. xix. No. 221, for March, April, May, 1669, p. 543- 

* An Inguiry into the Person and Age of the long-lived Countess of Desmond. 40. 
Strawberry Hill, 1758. 

® Historic Doubts as to the Character and Person of Richard III. 

* Letter to the Times of September 4, 1871. 
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painstaking truth-seeXer in his 
estimate of the notes cited by 
Haller from his Adversaria of 
the thousand cases of longseval in- 
dividuals between roo and 150. 
They exemplify the patient indus- 
try of that voluminous compiler, 
who gathered all the stray notices 
of marvellous old people, given, as 
usual a century or more ago, with- 
out any sure and steadfast ground, 
on such hearsay, self-assertion and 
belief, as characterise the cases of 
Jenkins and Parr. 

The pains and care required to 
ascertain the age of individuals on 
grounds justifying and commanding 
credence have but lately been be- 
stowed. 

At the present day a physiologist 
conducting the autopsy of an indi- 
vidual alleged to have died at 150 
or 100 years of age would feel 
bound to make the requisite en- 
quiries or quest after documents or 
evidence determining the date of 
birth. A very old man’s memory of 
events needs, for science, such con- 
firmation: impressions from tales 
heard in childhood become assimi- 
lated in age; the centenarian may 
view the wrecks of his memory 
as incidents in which he had his 
share. Few men have the self- 
knowledge of honest Sam. Johnson, 
who, of particular events, says: 
‘I know not whether I remember 
the thing or the talk of it.’ Flodden 
Field would be the ‘talk’ of the 
country-side to the third or fourth 
generation after those that fought 
in. it. 

The system of Registration of 
Births now affords the competent 
searcher after truth the needful 
date. Parish-registers cover a 
greater period of time. But both 
have their sources of fallacy, needing 
caution. In the case, let us say, 
of Richard Roe, reported now 
living at St. Hilda’s, Northshire, 
at the extraordinary age of 120: 
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one writes to the incumbent re- 
spectfully requesting that a search 
may be made in the vestry for any 
evidence of said Richard’s birth. 
An answer is duly received that 
Richard Roe was baptised in No- 
vember 1751. This seems straight- 
forward and satisfactory. But the 
worthy incumbent is again troubled 
with the request that the parish- 
register may be further searched 
for the birth or baptism of any 
other Richard Roe at a later pe- 
riod; and for the entry of the mar- 
riage, if perchance such may have 
occurred in the place of the birth of 
the Richard Roe of 1751, and of that 
of any subsequent Richard Roe. 

It turns out that the R. R. of 
1751 married early, viz. in 1769, 
one Margaret or Margery Doe, of 
the same parish, and that their 
eldest-born was christened Richard 
Roe in 1771. Now this R. R., it 
further appears, wedded at St. Hilda’s 
Elizabeth Bunch, of the same 
parish; and surviving Bunches know 
well that such was the name, and 
not Doe, of the first wife of the 
wonderful old man. Whereupon it 
appears that the Richard Roe in 
question has reached his rooth, not 
his 120th, year. 

Mr. Thoms has called attention 
to another source of mistake which 
may be made in consulting registers, 
viz. ‘the practice of , giving the 
same Christian name to successive 
children,’ when one or more have 
died young. ' 

Physiologists owe a debt of gra- 
titude to the perseverance, perspi- 
cacity, and devotion to the cause of 
scientific truth, which Mr. Thom 
has manifested in the determination 
of the precise age of centenarians, 
and of individuals loosely alleged 
to have surpassed the period of r1o 
years: he finds none that have 
reached 105. Thesameconscientious 
pains to get at truth which has led 
to the reduction of the age to which 


1 Letter to the Times of August 30, 1871. 
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individuals had been held to have 
attained has led, on the other hand, 
to a proof of the higher average 
term of life in the present as com- 
pared to the past century in this 
country. This is due to improved 
habits of life, and there is ample 
room for still further improvements 
through. preventive measures and 
sanitary science. 

The old Countess of Desmond is 
not the only story of a third set of 
teeth as a mark of rejuvenescence 
in extremeage. Pliny, in his chap- 
ter on the Teeth, gives an instance, 
Speaking of the second or adult set, 
he writes : ‘ Decidere in senecta, et 
mox renasci certum est. Zanclen 
Samothracenum, cui renati essent 
post centum et quatuor annos, Mu- 
cianus visum a se prodidit.’ ! 

I was long perplexed to conceive 
the groundwork of fact that might 
underlie this interpretation. At 
length the opportunity presented it- 
self, which, for me, cleared up the 
mystery. I was spending part of 
a vacation at a friend’s house in 
Ireland, and one Sunday the con- 
versation after dinner turned on 
longevity. To some physiological 
and statistical remarks of mine the 
worthy incumbent, who was at table, 
opposed the instances of Old Parr, 
Jenkins, and the Countess of Des- 
mond; and to my demurrer to her 
Ladyship’s third set of teeth he tri- 
umphantly adduced, against what 
he blandly deprecated as the scien- 
tific) scepticism of the age, the case 
of one of his own parishioners, 
who was now getting a third 
set of teeth which she had be- 
gun to cut when she was one 
hundred years old. I rejoiced to 
hear this. It was exactly the 
opportunity, long desired, of find- 
ing what residuum of reality rested 
at the bottom of the myth, for 
there are few such in Natural His- 
tory that I have not discovered to 


1 C. Plinit Secundi Libri de Animalibus, Liber xi. s, lxiii. (8vo. Paris 
Notes by Cuvier, vol. ii. p. 504). 
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be ‘ founded on fact.’ . The arrange. 
ment.was quickly made. My host 
drove me the next day to the 
parsonage, and we then proceeded 
with the vicar to the centenarian 
member of his flock. 

I never saw a more perfect pic- 
ture of extreme old age. The 
smoke-dried, blear-eyed, many- 
wrinkled hag was crooning over the 
remains of the turf-fire, her bare 
toes buried in the marginal ashes. 
I wondered that she had not, long 
before, died of mortification from a 
burn. She was as deaf as a post. 
The vicar, however, .contrived to 
make her understand ; and the old 
woman, turning her head to the 
light of the open door, pulled down 
a skinny lip, and showed a lower 
jaw, toothless save for one black 
stump, of which the crown had 
long before been broken away, pro- 
bably after decay. 

My explanation was accepted by 
mine host, and at length, and some- 
what unwillingly, by the vicar. 
But. it was vehemently repudiated 
by the owner of the tooth. I was 
startled by the quickness of her in- 
ference, from expressions of my face, 
or the manner of uttering words 
she could not hear, that. I was ra- 
tionalising away her cherished mar- 
vel. Glaring angrily at me, ‘She 
knew, shure, she had had no tooth 
there for fifty years, and two years 
ago the new tooth had come up.’ 
And this was very true. At fifty 
the gum had closed over the fang 
of the decayed and_ broken-off 
crown. The absorption which re- 
duces the vertical extent of the jaw 
by removing the alveolar part 
touched not the retained fang, and 
spared in part its particular socket, 
when the tooth-stump protruded 
through the subsiding gum. 

Several such stumps of teeth de- 
cayed and not extracted, but re- 
tained, gum-covered, until extreme 
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old age, might be pushed into light 
by the shrinking of the jaw, and 
pass as phenomena of the cutting 
of teeth of a new series. 

Many successive sets of true 
working molars must have been 
needed for masticating the food of 
men during eight or nine centuries 
of individual existence. And this 
the more so if, as Haller (tom. cit. 
p- 120), with theologians of his 
day, inferred, the Patriarclis sub- 
sisted on vegetable diet; not then 
having received the Divine permis- 
sion to take for meat ‘ every moving 
thing that liveth’ (Gen. ix. 3). 

Assuming that bipeds of such 
longevity were generically allied to 
the Homo of Zoology, the phases of 
their organic existence would be in 
accordance with such affinity; and 
each phase, like the whole life- 
period, must have extended to, say, 
ten times that which is correlated 
with the seventy or eighty years 
of the natural life of the existing 
species. 

The term of gestation is a specific 
character in Mammalia, and is 
affected by rare and very slight 
degrees of variation. It is cus- 
tomary to date the period of life 
from the end of gestation, or ‘birth.’ 
In fact, the rapid course of acquisi- 
tion of the specific shape and cha- 
racters which a mammal runs 
through in utero, called ‘ develop- 
ment,’ does not bear so close or 
determinate a relation to the specific 
term of individual existence as the 
more gradual progress after birth 
termed ‘ growth;’ yet there are indi- 
cations of a degree of such correla- 
tion. The giraffe, the largest of 
ruminants, and the longest in attain- 
ing its full size, has the longest 
period of gestation and is the 
longest-lived of its order. A still 
longer period of gestation is also 
associated with the more slowly- 
growing and longer-lived elephant. 
In a species of the bipedal order, 
with the average life-period of eight 
centuries, physiology would expect 
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the period of gestation to be more 
prolonged than in the species with 
the average natural life of 70 or 80 
years possibly extended to one 
century, as an extremely rare ex- 
ception. 

Theage-correlations of the periods 
of life, subsequent to birth, can be 
more confidently estimated. 

To the helpmate of Methuselah 
physiology assigns twenty years in 
suckling her offspring, for such would 
be the period of its puling infancy. 
The happy time of childhood would 
carry on, say, Lamech’slife toseventy 
years; at the age of one hundred 
and forty he would arrive at puberty, 
and it is written that ‘he was an 
hundred, eighty and two years and 
begat a son,’ which would ap- 
pear to have been his first; for in 
the subsequent ‘five hundred, ninety 
and five years, he begat sons and 
daughters.’ The duly proportionate 
period of growth would bring its 
inevitable results, and giants must 
have been the rule, not the excep- 
tion, in those days. Indeed, such 
relation to magnitude would be 
needed in regard to the pelvic out- 
lets ; unless a life of 800 years, with 
a growth period of 150 years, was 
preceded by a gestation of but nine 
months—a solecism in physiology 
akin to 2 and 2 making § in arith- 
metic. The female, in that fa- 
vourable climate, would be mar- 
riageable at one hundred and ten 
years ofage. At five hundred years 
her procreative powers would cease, 
and a comfortable old age might 
carry on the mother of Lamech to 
eight hundred or nine hundred 

ears. 

All this is estimated on the as- 
sumption that circulation, respira- 
tion, blood in due quan'ity and 
quality, the brain, nerves, and other 
soft parts, were ren vated and main- 
tained agreeably with their working 
conditions in human nature. But 
it is less easy for the physiologist to 
conceive the preternatural extension 
of the vital renovation and removal 
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of particles in the case of the extra- 
vascular tissues, such as the teeth. 
To meet the mechanical wear of 
mastication, the teeth of Methuselah 
must either have been renewed and 
changed many times, as in the ele- 
phant; or the tooth-matrix must 
have been modified after the plan of 
that of the Megatherium, whereby 
new tooth-material became added to 
one end of the molar in the ratio of 
its abrasion from the other end—in 
other words the teeth must have 
grown like the nails. 

But whether provision for the 
mastication of primeval food was 
made after the pattern of the denti- 
tion of the Mastodon, or of the 
gigantic Sloth, such dental charac- 
ter would mark a long-lived genus 
of the Bipedal order, zoologically 
distinct from the actual species of 
Homo. And as the laws of corre- 
lation, so far as observation goes— 
and this now reaches back thon- 
sands of years before the date in 
the Hebrew Scriptures of the crea- 


tion of man and living things— 
have ever prevailed and governed 


animal structures, such species 
offers to science inevitable condi- 
tions, consequences and properties, 
the consideration of which it be- 
comes the duty of the physiologist, 
when cited as a witness, to submit 
to the theologian. 

A Reverend Catechist, when 
he asks, ‘Who was the oldest 
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man ?’ deems as little of the stu- 
pendous nature of the miracle im- 
plied by the expected answer as 
does the simple child that lisps out 
‘Methuselah.’ Thinking of life, at 
this bright beginning of her exist- 
ence, as the chief of God’s bless- 
ings, the little girl may wonder 
sadly how father and mother should 
have forfeited so large a proportion 
of the original gift—why the 
punishment of death should have 
to be inflicted on them so many 
centuries sooner than on other 
descendants of Adam. Some such 
thoughts, at least, we can recall, as 
perplexing our young minds when 
we trustfully followed the appointed 
guides. 

To accept death as the price of 
living, to see in the limitation of 
individual existence the necessity of 
succession, to recognise in that 
ordinance the condition of the 
highest pleasures of life, the source 
of our purest emotions, the basis of 
all social happiness, to balance 
against our own departure the dear 
responsibilities and yearnings to- 
ward offspring, the reverential 
affection toward parents, the closer 
and holier love of helpmate, to 
change the curse into the blessing, 
the deprecation into the thanks- 
giving ; such are the gifts that flow 
from a true knowledge and teaching 
of the power of God. 

Ricward Owen. 





AN AMERICAN ON 


HE fate of the Ballot Bill last 

Session, and the prospect of its 
re-introduction at an early date 
after the assembling of Parliament, 
have brought once more before the 
consideration of the public the sub- 
ject of Representative Reform. It 
may not, therefore, be inappropriate 
to draw attention to the appearance 
of Mr. Simon Sterne’s book on 
Representative Government and 
Personal Representation. A con- 
tribution towards the solution of 
the difficulties that beset the path 
of electoral reform is always valu- 
able, but its value is in some re- 
spects enhanced when, as in the 
present instance, the contribution is 
made by an American writer. The 
problems that now engage the at- 
tention of most of the leading poli- 
tical thinkers of America are not 
withdut a deep significance for re- 
formers in this country. In many 
respects the political situations in 
England and in America are closely 
analogous. The chief difference is 
that in America all the favourite 
panaceas which English Radicals 
are constantly recommending, and 
by means of which they expect to 
rid this country of political cor- 
ruption, of Government jobbery, 
and of class ascendency, have long 
been established parts of the Ameri- 
can political system. We are fre- 
quently told by the representatives 
of the old school of English Radi- 
cals that the remedy for all the ills 
that beset our political life will 
be found when we have obtained 
universal suffrage and the ballot. 
There are even those who go far- 
ther, and who say that to these 
reforms we must add, in order to 
reach political perfection, the adop- 
tion of Republican institutions. 
Let those who think such changes 
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in our Governmental system would 
in any way solve the questions of 
electoral reform glance at Mr. 
Sterne’s book, and see there how an 
earnest and able writer regards 
the ‘political prospects of his own 
country, which has long enjoyed 
all the advantages which the ballot, 
universal suffrage,and republicanism 
ean afford. Party machinery has, 
according to Mr. Sterne, so com. 
pletely superseded the independent 
action of the electors, and this 
party machinery has, from inevit- 
able causes, fallen so completely 
into the hands of unscrupulous and 
corrupt party politicians, that under 
the present electoral system the 
escape of individual electors by 
any efforts of their own from the 
power of an organised network of 
corruption is well-nigh impossible. 
Municipal and political offices are 
all manipulated by the party for 
their own purposes. The party 
organisation is such that it has its 
ramifications through every State, 
resembling an army of soldiers with 
every conceivable rank and grade, 
from commander-in-chief to ensign. 
The ‘holders of all offices are ad- 
vanced only by giving proof of 
strict fidelity to party discipline, 
and by means of service in the 
party machinery, or of controlling 
votes and money. 


The local politician, being dependent for 
his preferment upon the goodwill of his 
superiors, is as little likely to rebel as the 
ensign of a military company against the 
orders .of his captain. The political 
hierarchy imposes its yoke upon the 
leaders as well as the subaltern officers of 
the party machinery. It doubtless fre- 
quently occurs that, as a matter of indivi- 
dual predilection, they would prefer to put 
some worthy and capable man, not 3 
member of the organisation, in a political 
position ; but it cannot be done, because it 
would demoralise (make less faithful) their 


* On Representative Government and Personal Representation. By Simon Sterne. 
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followers, for the self-same reason that a 
commander-in-chief would not dare to ap- 
point a foreign officer, however great his 
merits, in command of an important divi- 
sion of the army.—P. 85. 


Mr. Sterne points out that the 
influence of this party machinery 
pervades the whole of public life in 
America. Not only is it felt in 
strictly political matters, but the 
municipal elections are fought upon 
precisely the same party lines as 
the political elections. It is fre- 
quently, says Mr. Sterne, a matter 
of surprise to strangers to find that 
Americansconcern themselves about 
the political opinions of their city 
chamberlain, treasurer, corporation 
counsel, or prosecuting attorney. 
It might be supposed that the only 
proper ground of enquiry in such 
a case is, whether the candidate is 
honest and capable. 


What a superficial view of the situation 
such surprise exhibits! The possession of 
the vast funds in the city coffers is of 
vital importance to the political parties. 
By means of these, and these only, men 
can devote their lives to politics and to 
perfect the machinery. The city of New 
York, for instance, raises by taxation and 
expends yearly about 20,000,000 dollars. 
It is ordinarily supposed that about one- 
half of this is mis-applied ; however that 
may be, the whole of that sum is used to 
build up the party organisation. It is the 
life-blood of the party, and pulsates to the 
Rio Grande, precisely as the fat offices in 
large cities in the gift of the Federal 
power answer the same purposes for the 
same or the opposite party. It is for this 
reason that we cannot get rid of party in 
our local elections by the means we have 
hitherto seen fit to adopt. You cannot 
shake off the politician in the city, because 
the city’s coffers give him control of the 
State, and it is just this rock which has 
shipwrecked all the efforts of well-meaning 
but. short-sighted philanthropists in the 
direction of municipal reform. When the 
politician gives to you the ‘city, he gives 
you the Malakoff of his position, and he 
will hold it just so long as. our majority 
system of government makes party a 
necessity.—P. 87. 


It must be remembered that these 
words were written some months 
before the discreditable transactions 
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of the Tammany Ring became pub- 
lic. Previous to these: disclosures 
it might perhaps have been thought 
that Mr. Sterne’s view of the case 
was exaggerated and prejudiced. 
But the events to which we have 
referred have strikingly verified 
every one of the statements con- 
tained in the foregoing passage. 
The system of representation pre- 
vailing in America and in England 
throws the whole representation 
into the hands of the dominant 
party. The power thus acquired 
was used by the New York Demo- 
crats to exclude all but their own 
creatures from municipal offices, 
and an organised system of public 
frauds on a scale of unparalleled 
magnitude was the result. The 
chiefs of the Tammany Ring not 
only had uncontrolled power over 
the finances of the city, but they 
made every New Yorker know that 
the consequences to himself would 
be unpleasant if he tried to expose 
or to check their proceedings. Any- 
one who ventured to show public 
spirit was punished by having his 
property assessed at an extravagant 
rate; and the Ring attacked the 
New York Times, which had dared 
to expose official mal-practices, in a 
frivolous and vexatious law-suit. 
Even when the frauds of: the Ring 
had been: exposed in every news- 
paper in the world, it seemed for 
some time very doubtful if there 
was any power strong enough to 
bring Mr. Tweed and his associates 
to justice. Mr. Tweed himself, 
within the last two or three months, 
was returned as a member of the 
State Legislature, and this assembly 
as well, it is said; as some of the 
judges are the purchased instru- 
ments of the Ring. Recent mails 
from the United States have 
brought accounts of the arrest, the 
bailing, and the subsequent escape 
of Tweed. While all the world has 
been horrified at the scandalous 
history of the Tammany Ring, it 
has not, so far as we are aware, 
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been generally recognised that these 
frauds owe their origin and their 
success to the system of representa- 
tion prevailing in America. This 
system, as previously remarked, 
throws all the representation into 
the hands of the dominant political 
party; that party which has the 
most money, the most influence 
(pecuniary or otherwise), and the 
fewest moral scruples, consequently 
become the sole possessors of power, 
and when once in power they can 
manipulate the finances of the city 
for the purposes of political cor- 
ruption after the fashion of the 
Tammany Ring. 

Mr. Sterne lays great stress on 
the fact that, besides fostering and 
facilitating corruption, the present 
representative system in America 
almost entirely destroys the inde- 
pendence of the individual voter, 
and renders him subservient to the 
party machinery. The necessity of 


belonging to a majority, if he is to 
obtain any representation, virtually 


forces the voter to join a political 
party, and to support the party 
platform. The members of a poli- 
tical party thus formed do not ask 
themselves what they ought to do 
—the only practical question is, 
what will be most successful ? 
‘Thus,’ says Mr. Sterne, ‘ the pro- 
cess of creating a majority demo- 
ralises those who compose it; it 
demoralises them in this sense, that 
it excludes the action of their higher 
moral attributes and brings into 
operation the lower motives. They 
are compelled to disregard all indi- 
viduality, and therefore all genuine 
earnestness of opinion; to discard 
their political knowledge—their de- 
liberate judgment—their calm and 
conscientious reflection ; all must be 
withdrawn or brought down to a 
conformity with those who possess 
the least of these qualities.’ The 
same injurious influences operate 
also on the minorities which are 
struggling to become majorities; 
the process of deterioration thus 
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goes rapidly on until the more intel- 
higent and the more scrupulous 
voters, feeling that they have no 
power to prevent their party from 
adopting courses they disapprove, 
withdraw from political activity, 
and leave the whole business of 
legislation in the hands of the party 
wire-pullers and their tools. The 
following illustration, taken from 
the pages of Mr. Sterne, indicates 
the manner in which the prevailing 
system of representation curtails 
the independence of the voter, and 
either prevents him from voting at 
all, or induces him to vote for a re- 
presentative whose opinions and 
actions he disapproves : 


A is avoter in the State of New York, in 
sympathy with the system of reconstruction 
of the Southern States, adopted by the 
dominant party in Congress ; he is alsoa 
free-trader, and therefore opposed to the 
fiscal measures of this same dominant 
majority. The party place before him, as 
a candidate for the House, a Republican, 
who is a protectionist; if the voter con- 
siders free-trade of less importance than the 
question of reconstruction, he votes for one 
who, as he well knows, will, in the represen- 
tative body, vote for measures which A 
firmly believes to be pernicious and im- 
moral. B is a voter in Ohio; he utterly 
detests the whole system of reconstruction 
Congress has seen fit to adopt, and believes 
the tenets of the opposite party, upon all 
questions relating to the status of the 
citizens who had seceded from the Govern- 
ment, to be the right ones; but this same 
party hints, in the campaign of his State, 
at repudiation, which may adversely affect 
his interests or revolt his moral nature; he 
casts therefore his vote for a representative 
whose whole course in Congress he deems 
dangerous and vicious, in order that that 
candidate shall not prevail who is pledged 
to a course which he regards as still more 
dangerous. The voter is not free ; his vote, 
or rather the possibility of making it 
effectual, is fettered with a condition which 
makes the act of voting cease to be equiva- 
lent to an expression of opinion—and the 
representative chamber thus formed, there- 
fore, does not even meet the primary 
postulate of such a body—that it shall 
represent the opinions of the people whose 
votes elect the representatives. 


Besides the direct evil accruing 
from the subservience of the indi- 
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vidual voter to party machinery, 
Mr. Sterne shows that the system 
encourages the open and flagrant 
corruption of the representatives. 
This corruption is, he says, so univer- 
sal that the very statement no longer 
excites repugnance. ‘To charge a 
legislator with the selling of his 
vote seems as commonplace as to 
charge a harlot with want of chas- 
tity.’ Quoting from an essay of Mr. 


Charles Goepp, he adds (p. 91) 
that 


Moneyed men, associated under various 
titles, have gradually bought up, under 
the name of corporate privileges, the more 
important prerogatives of taxation and 
administration. A generation ago they 
approached the leading politicians as sup- 
plieants ; now they hold them in pay, and 
use them not to extort further immunities, 
but generally to control the entire machi- 
nery of the body politic. 


The political corruption of America 
has given rise to the formation of a 
technical language of its own, and 
in Mr. Sterne’s pages we may read 
a full account of what he cails ‘ the 
corrupting, loathsome, and danger- 
ous disease known as the “ spoils.”’’ 
In another place we are informed 
of the signification of the term 
‘making a slate;’ and farther on 
we are initiated into the mysteries 
of ‘ gerrymandering.’ 

Some readers may be interested 
in learning the signification of these 
terms. The political disease which 
Americans call ‘the spoils’ has its 
origin in the regulation which gives 
to the President the power of re- 
moval of incumbents of Federal 
offices without cause and without 
the consent of Congress. The re- 
distribution of these offices among 
the faithful followers of the tri- 
umphant party is an event which 
usually succeeds a presidential elec- 
tion. Readers of the Biglow Papers 
will remember references to the 
‘spoils’ which may be expected to 
be shared by the friends of the 
winning side, in the ‘ Letter from a 
Candidate for the Presidency.’ The 
postscript of this letter begins— 
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Ez we're a sort o’ privateerin’, 
O’ course, you know, it’s sheer and sheer, 

An’ there is sutthin’ wuth your hearin’ 
I'll mention in your privit ear ; 

Ef you git me inside the White House, 
Your head with ile I'll kind o’ ’nint, 

By gittin you inside the Light-house 
Down to the eend o’ Jaalam Pint. 


The corrupting influence of these 
spoils of the Presidential office is 
keenly satirised in other passages of 
the Biglow Papers. 

The meaning of the term ‘ making 
a slate’ shall be given in Mr. 
Sterne’s own words : 


Having traced the building up of the 
party, let us see how the nominations are 
made, and how every element which should 
enter into the question of nominating men 
for public office is, by our system, carefully 
excluded. The leaders of the political 
parties meet in caucus, and determine upon 
the men who shall fill the various public 
offices—this is called makinga slate; when 
that is done, the trusty leaders of the 
various districts, precincts, and wards, if in 
a city, or townships, if in the country, are 
informed that they shall, at the meetings 
in their respective districts, send their 
delegates to a nominating convention of 
the party. These meetings, or primaries, 
are not recognised or regulated by law. 
They are held at some obscure and gene- 
rally disreputable tavern ; so that the very 
meeting-place acts as a repellent against 
the influx of non-desirable, i.e. respectable 
citizens. The form of an election is gone 
through with, and such delegates as have 
been previously determined upon are elect- 
ed. Should, by any accident, a sufficient 
number of respectable people attend such 
a primary meeting, so that they could out- 
number the hired ruffians of the party 
machine, the meeting is broken up by a 
fight, and the delegates are elected at some 
other meeting. Generally, however, it is 
not necessary to resort to these means. 


‘ Gerrymandering,’ although the 
name is exclusively American, is 
not altogether unknown in Eng- 
land. It consists of manipulation 
of the boundaries of constituencies 
so as to make them include or ex- 
clude districts which are supposed 
to be favourable or otherwise to 
the dominant political party. The 
power to ‘gerrymander,’ however, 
occurs in England only on the rare 
occasion of a redistribution of poli- 
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tical power ; whereas, owing to the 
rapid growth of new districts in 
America, and the consequent fre- 
quency ‘of extending the area of 
representation, gerrymandering ap- 
pears to be a perennial plant. 

Speaking of bribery, Mr. Sterne 
Says : 

With us there is very little direct bribery 
of the voter—that species of corruption is 
more general in England than in the 
United States; but there is an almost 
invariable packing and bribery of nomi- 
nating conventions, and, from an ethical 
point of view, it can make but very little 
difference whether the bribe is a direct one 
of money, or, as is usually the case, an in- 
direct one of office, from the person to be 
nominated. 

On almost every page of Mr. 
Sterne’s book one may learn that 
the very worst political diseases are 
compatible with the presence of 
those institutions which some would 
have us suppose to be all power- 
ful in preserving in health the body 
politic. We wish every politician 
who in England aspires to the pre- 
sent American model as the type of 
all that representative institutions 
should be, would spend an hour in 
the perusal of Mr. Sterne’s third 
chapter, entitled ‘What are the 
Effects of the Present System of 
Representation?’ We think he 
could hardly rise from the study of 
it without having experienced some 
enlargement of his political horizon. 
It should not, however, be assumed 
that the evils of which Mr. Sterne 
complains are the result of the 
democratic system of America. In 
England the same evils, perhaps in 
a modified form, are springing up. 
We have the same party subser- 
viency, and a candidate here ex- 
periences the same overwhelming 
temptation to give up the straight- 
forward expression of his individual 
opinions in order to conform to the 
particular shibboleths dictated by 
active sections of his constituency. 
In England a Liberal candidate is 
almost forced to declare himself in 
favour of the Ballot; in Ireland a 
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similar pressure is brought to bear’ 
upon: Liberal candidates to support 
denominational education. In this 
way the independence and honesty 
of candidates are destroyed, and 
those considerable sections of the 
Liberal party, which in England 
are opposed to the Ballot, and in 
Irelandobjectto Denominationalism, 
are totally unrepresented in the 
House of Commons. The lesson to 
be learnt from Mr. Sterne’s book is 
not contempt for Democratic insti- 
tutions, but distrust for the present 
electoral system of England and 
America, the evils of which all the 
boasted remedies of Democracy are 
powerless to remove. 

In the concluding words of the 
chapter just referred to, Mr. Sterne 
says: 


The system now in vogue has given us 
coqragt party organis: ations and caucuses, 
causes ‘primaries’ and party strifes, causes 
slates in conventions and political wi 
pulling, and, what is perhaps worst of all, 
it causes sudden and almost violent changes 
of public policy, by throwing governmental 
power from the hands of one unbridled 
majority into the hands of an equally 
unbridled majority, with principles of an 
exactly opposite character. The plans we 
shall offer emancipate the citizen from all 
these evils, and allow our governmental 
machinery to be improved in strict har- 
mony with the moral and _ intellectual 
progress of the people. 


The electoral reforms suggested 
by Mr. Sterne embody, in one form 
or another, the principle of propor- 
tional or, as he elsewhere calls it, 


totality representation. Of the 
various schemes he recommends, 
several are so well known in Eng- 
land as scarcely to require even a 
passing analysis here. The plan of 
representative reform known in 
connection with the name of Mr. 
Hare has been the subject of so many 
essays, pamphlets, and speeches, 
that Mr. Sterne’s pages will pro- 
bably not afford to English readers 
any new information on the sub- 
ject. The School-Board elections 
have rendered the merits and de- 
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fects of the cumulative vote fami- 
liar topics of conversation in nearly 
every constituency in the country ; 
and the battle about the so-called 
three-cornered constituencies is only 
just beginning to abate some of its 
fury. There is one new mode of 
obtaining approximately a represen- 
tation of the entire number of elec- 
tors described in Mr. Sterne’s book. 
Before adverting toit, we will give 
a résumé of what strikes us as one 
of the most ‘powerful arguments 
ever advanced in favourof an altera- 
tion in the present mode of conduct- 
ing elections. In Chapter I. (en- 
titled ‘What is Representative 
Government ?’) Mr. Sterne shows 
that the origin of representative in- 
stitutions is to be found in the right 
which every citizen is supposed to 
have toa share in making the laws to 
which he is subject. In the ancient 


Athenian Republic, prior to the 
birth of representation, every male 
citizen above twenty years of age 
exercised personally all those duties 


which now devolve on the Legisla- 
tures of Republican forms of go- 
vernment. ‘The characteristic 
traits of a democratic constitution 
were here fully developed; each 
citizen could speak, vote upon, or 
propose any law or resolution.’ Go- 
vernment by the people themselves 
was the original form of democratic 
institutions, but it is obvious that 
this primitive method of conducting 
legislation is possible only when the 
State is composed of one city, or is 
so small in compass that the whole 
of the citizens can readily meet at 
regular and stated intervals. An- 
other condition of this form of 
government is the necessary leisure 
on the part of each citizen to devote 
his thoughts and time to public 
questions. For natipns covering a 
wide area, and whose citizens are 
for the most part engrossed in the 
performance of mental or manual 
labour, the form of democracy pos- 
sessed by the ancient Athenians is 
utterly impracticable. Suchapeople, 
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if they desire to preserve the demo- 
cratic idea, must, as. Mr. Sterne 
says, ‘do the work of legislation by 
deputies or representatives. . . . 
Representative government is not, 
therefore, an original organic form, 
but a machinery necessitated by 
modern civilisation and require- 
ments of life to make democratic 
government possible.’ This ma- 
chinery, he further points ont, is 
more or less possible in proportion 
as it succeeds in securing to every 
elector a representative in the Le- 
gislative Assembly. Hence the 
object ofallrepresentative machinery 
should be to represent not merely 
the majority, but the whole of the 
electors. If this were done, or if 
this were attempted approximately 
to be done, there would be not the 
slightest interference with the just 
and undisputed right of the majority 
to govern. The right of represen- 
tation and the right of decision are 
entirely different political ideas and 
processes. ‘The right of represen- 
tation is based upon the assumed 
right on the part of the citizen to 
take part in the business of making 
the laws which are to govern him; 
but as there are practical difficulties 
in the way of his doing so, he must 
appear by deputy; each elector is 
thus entitled to appear by deputy. 
The present machinery of represen- 
tation, of voting, and of election, is 
devised to accomplish this end. It 
does not accomplish it; it wastes 
away from one-fourth to one-half 
the votes of a community; to the 
extent that it does so, it as effectu- 
ally disfranchises the citizen as if a 
positive law disqualified him from 
going to the polls; it gives him the 
semblance, but deprives him of the 
substance, of his right.’ The true 
theory of representation—viz. that 
Parliament should be to the nation 
what a chart is to the physical con- 
figuration of the soil, that in all its 
parts, and as a whole, the repre- 
sentative body should at all times 
present a reduced picture of the en- 
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tire people—has been so completely 
lost sight of, both in this country 
and in America, that any plan which 
wonld give a practical recognition 
of the right of all electors to repre- 
sentation has been treated as a gross 
infringement of the right of the 
majority to govern. In point of 
fact the present system is a violation 
of this right. If the whole body of 
electors were represented, the power 
of decision on any point brought 
before the Legislative Assembly 
would rest absolutely with the ma- 
jority. Now, it must be remem- 
bered, a majority in the House must 
necessarily, in many cases, represent 
a minority in the country. If every 
10,000 electors returned a member, 
we could be sure that a Parliamen- 
tary majority of three-fifths repre- 
sented a majority in the country, 
but under the present system we 
have no security that this is the 
case. As frequently pointed out 
by writers on this subject, the ma- 
jority of a majority may be a mi- 
nority. For instance, Parliament 
may represent two-thirds of the 
electors; in this case, supposing 
each member of the Legislature to 
be returned by an equal number of 
electors, a Parliamentary majority 
of three-fifths would represent a 
minority in the country, for two- 
thirds multiplied by three-fifths is 
two-fifths. Writers on these new 
electoral systems which tend to 
secure the representation of all 
sections and classes in proportion 
to their numerical strength, have 
damaged their own position by ad- 
vocating their favourite schemes in 
the name of the rights of minorities. 
The real result of the adoption of 
such of these schemes as are prac- 
ticable would be the vindication of 
the right of the majority to govern. 
For it is only by insuring the repre- 
sentation of all that the legislative 
power of the majority is safe. 
Having, by a careful analysis of 
democratic institutions, shown that 
an electoral machinery ought to aim 
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at the representation of all the 
electors, Mr. Sterne proceeds, as we 
before remarked, to explain to his 
American readers various forms of 
proportional representation, with 
which most English political stu- 
dents are familiar. There is, how- 
ever, one scheme advocated by Mr. 
Sterne which will probably be new 
to most of his readers, both in Eng. 
land and America. This plan is to 
regard each vote as a power of 
attorney, and allow none to enter 
the Legislative Assembly who had 
not a given number, say 5,000, of 
such powers, and then let the repre- 
sentative cast in the Chamber one 
vote for each 5,000 that have been 
recorded in his favour at the polls. 
There are objections to be urged 
against the adoption of this plan; 
it would throw enormous power into 
the hands of those who flattered 
the ignorance of the masses, and 
would offer a most tempting prize 
to the worst style of demagogue. 
This might, however, lead to the 
desired result of ultimately weaken- 
ing the power of demagogues ; for 
if the interests of the nation suffered 
through the incapacity or immo- 
rality of its representatives, it would 
be likely at the next election to 
replace them by more trustworthy 
statesmen. Whatever theoretical 
objections may be urged against 
this scheme, it has the immense 
practical advantage of simplicity. 
No essays or philosophical treatises 
are required to explain its operation, 
and itis free from all the most 
formidable difficulties in the way 
of the adoption of any plan of 
alternative voting. For a full ex- 
position of the merits of this scheme, 
as well as a fair statement of the 
objections urged against it, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Sterne. 
We have one accusation to bring 
against our author. In the intro- 
ductory chapter he assures us that 
in his pages we shall meet with no 
disquisitions as to the qualifica- 
tions for the Parliamentary suffrage. 
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‘With the question of the suffrage, 
as such,’ he says on page 14, ‘I 
have here no concern; whether it is 
a natural right or the investment 
of a political privilege, what should 
be its limitations, whether it should 
be extended to women or children, 
or whether it should be restricted, 
will form no part of this work.’ 
After this assurance, it is astonish- 
ing to find several pages devoted to 
discussions on Negro suffrage, and 
also on the extension of the fran- 
chise to women. We cannot help 
wishing that, after writing these 
pages, Mr. Sterne had remembered 
the good resolution formally ex- 
pressed i in his introduction and im- 
plied in his title-page. If he had 
done this, so conscientious an author 
could not have failed to preserve 
his good faith with his readers by 
striking his pen through these 
passages, which are quite irrelevant 
to the subject-matter of the work, 
and do not betray any familiarity 
with the subject with which they 
On the other 


attempt to deal. 
hand, when he is on his own sub- 


ject, he is complete master of all 
the facts of the case. He knows 
the history of every method of per- 
sonal representation, and whether 
dealing with the comprehensive 
se heme of Mr. Hare, or that which 
was put in operation in Denmark 
sixteen years ago by Mr. Andre; 
whether describing the cumulative 
voting at the English School-Board 
elections, or the plan of personal 
representation lately adopted in the 
State elections of Illinois, he is 
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equally at home with the facts, and 
equally ready to submit to his 
readers a fair statement of the argu- 
ments on both sides. Nor, in 
dealing with his particular branch 
of the great subject of electoral 
reform, does Mr. Sterne fall into 
the too common error of aiming at 
theoretical perfection to the total 
neglect of the practical question, 
‘Will it work?’ He does not re- 
gard these schemes of personal 
representation as if their end and 
aim were to provide a new kind of 
intellectual gymnastics. There is 
no need to remind him that electoral 
machinery is not meant to be a 
philosophical toy, but something 
that will stand wear and tear, and 
a good deal of rough usage from 
those who, either from i ignorance or 
stupidity, do not understand how 
the machine should be used, and 
also from those who would cun- 
ningly strive to make the workin 

of the machine conduce to their 
own self-interests. The fact that 
the existing electoral machinery of 
America affords so much facility for 
the carrying out of the plans of this 
latter class of political speculators, 
is probably the cause of, and is cer- 
tainly a sufficient justification for, 
the appearance of the present 
volume. Whatever may be the 
opinion formed of the respective 
merits of the various schemes ad- 
vocated in Mr. Sterne’s book, we 

trust it may lead English Radicalism 
to look to something more than 
Universal Suffrage and the Ballot 
as the ideal of political perfection. 


M. G. F. 
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THE KRIEGSSPIEL. 


W* have long been told that 
‘what is called inspiration 
in war, is nothing but the result of 
calculation quickly made,’ and this 
‘the result of cabinet study or ex- 
perience ;’ but probably few of us 
guessed to what an extent cabinet 
study might be made to imitate real 
experience, until we became ac- 
quainted with the now celebrated 
Kriegsspiel, on which the Prussian 
military attaché, Major Roerdansz, 
has recently lectured at our mili- 
tary institutions. We have some- 
times solaced ourselves with the 
thought, that we had frequent 
opportunities of testing officers’ 
ability in some colonial war, insig- 
nificant perhaps in extent, but 


valuable in the lessons it taught 
and the experience it bequeathed. 
But what shall we say of a nation 
who, during a leng period of pro- 
found peace, learn to play the terri- 
ble game of war so excellently that 


the results of three campaigns 
hardly display a false move or an 
erroneous calculation? The trumpet 
sounds, the study doors of the 
military establishments open, and 
there come forth, not book worms 
or theoretical soldiers, but masters 
of grim war, carrying out their 
plans and pouring forth their hosts, 
not perhaps with the rapidity of a 
Buonaparte, but with a precision 
and power that resemble some vast 
irresistible engine of battle. Much 
of the necessary knowledge has, no 
doubt, been acquiredin their autumn 
campaigns, but we believe that the 
most distinguished Prussian gene- 
rals lay still greater stress on the 
Jessons learned indoors at the fort- 
nightly exercise of the Kriegsspiel. 
It is high time, then, to examine the 
game te which Prince Frederick 
Charles, the Crown Prince, nay 
even Von Moltke himself, profess 
to owe somuch. The Kriegsspiel 
may be described as the Prussian 


method of playing out the tactics 
of war, by means of maps very 
carefully made and contoured, and 
small lead blocks, representing 
every formation of troops, made to 
the exact scale of the map, and 
coloured so as to indicate the 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry of 
two hostile armies. The peculiarity 
is, that all the conditions of service 
are copied sufficiently closely to 
keep the players constantly re- 
minded of the contingencies arising 
in actual war. 

The game is played in the follow- 
ing way. Two officers, who must 
have some experience in the hand- 
ling of troops, act as the generals 
of the miniature contending forces, 
each being provided with a certain 
staff to assist him in placing his 
men, which means fixing the posi- 
tion of, not only each company, but 
each individual vedette. A, ‘ chief 
umpire’ must be appointed of un- 
deniable skill and judgment, whose 
decisions in all matters are final, 
and under him one umpire must 
act for each side. 

The chief umpire draws up what 
is termed the ‘ general idea’ of the 
proposed game ; that is to say, he 
appoints the definite end to be aimed 
at by each army, and he fixes their 
bases of operations and the number 
of their respective troops, naming 
a fictitious day and month for the 
supposed commencement of opera- 
tions. The map of the country is, 
with this ‘general idea,’ submitted to 
each commander in turn, who keeps 
it for two or three days and studies 
every road and every feature of 
ground presented by the map; on 
which the most minute details are 
given, even to whether the trees in 
the plantations are evergreens or 
such as become bare in winter. 
On the time of year named will 
depend the state of roads or 
fords. Each commander next draws 
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up his own ‘special idea,’ which 
expresses the general line of action 
by which he proposes to carry out 
the object set before him. This he 
submits to the umpire-in-chief, who 
is then in a position to judge whether 
the opposing forces, following out 
their own ‘ special ideas,’ will come 
into such collision as will lead to 
an instructive game, or whether, as 
in some cases may happen, they 
will avoid each other, so that there 
would be little use in playing their 
game out. 

On the approval of the chief 
umpire, the two generals take the 
field, each one disposing his troops, 
as nearly as possible, as if on 
actual service. Thus, a general 
would not be able to see the forma- 
tion of his enemy until he arrived 
within a certain distance ; therefore 
each commander is called into the 
room in turn, and directed to carry 
out his design, move by move, 
while a covering is laid over the 
forces of his adversary until such 
time as they would actually come 
in sight. A ‘move’ consists in 
the advance of all the troops for 
such a distance on the map, as 
might be accomplished in reality in 
two minutes; the allowance made, 
for infantry, being 175 yards ordi- 
narily, at times of special excite- 
ment and interest 200 yards, or, at 
the ‘double’ 300 yards in two 
minutes. For cavalry, at a walk 
200 yards, at a trot 350 to 500 
yards, at a gallop 600 yards, and at 
full charge 750 yards per move, is 
allowed. While the armies are far 
apart, and all is covered over, each 
general may advance his troops by 
as much as ten moves together, but 
as the plot thickens, and more and 
more depends on their relative posi- 
tions at each moment, the armies 
are brought down to two moves, 
to single moves, or at any crisis, 
to half moves, in succession. 

The spectators and umpires, thus, 
see all that goes on, while each 
commander only sees what would 
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be visible in actual war; and it 
must be understood that he is 
bound to fix his own personal posi- 
tion and only change it by feasible 
galloping moves, not by flying about 
at will to any part of his army. The 
uncovering of his enemy’s forces 
will appear to him in the following 
way. On the enemy arriving 
within 2,500 yards of his vedettes 
or advanced troops, his umpire will 
claim for him to be informed, anda 
vedette will be, as it were, sent 
galloping in to him, the distance 
being measured and the information 
of what was visible to the vedette 
being communicated to him at the 
moment at which the message 
would arrive. The greatest nicety 
is here insisted on. Should the 
ground be steep or heavy, the 
‘move’ of the vedette is curtailed, 
just as his horse’s stride would be 
shortened in reality. As the ge- 
neral himself arrives within 2,500 
yards the troops are actually un- 
covered, unless there are special 
features in the ground which would 
conceal them. So at length the 
actual collision of the forces occurs. 
And now comes the most ingenious, 
though perhaps not the most valu- 
able, feature in the game, namely, 
the representation of the varying 
fortunes and uncertainties in war, 
by means of calculated tables of 
probabilitiés, and by the throw of 
dice. A die having six sides, a 
table is drawn up formed of six 
rows with the numbers belonging 
to the faces placed in six squares in 
each row. The first row gives even 
chances, such as would be taken 
when two perfectly equal forces 
meet under equally favourable con- 
ditions, and when the two generals 
elect to try their fortunes by the 
onset. In this row, the numbers 
I, 3 and 5 would be coloured dark, 
and if thrown, would give success 
to one force, while 2, 4 and 6 would 
give it to the other; slight success 
being won by the figures 1 or 2, de- 
cided success by 3 or 4, and complete 
$2 
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by 5 or 6. According to the num- 
ber thrown the beaten troops would 
be made to move back; and they 
would limit their future action ac- 
cording to the decision of the chief 
umpire. Thus, after complete de- 
feat (given by 5 or 6) troops 
would be incapable of acting for, 
at all events, twenty minutes or ten 
moves. 

The second row of squares on the 
table have the same numbers re- 
peated, but two are dark and three 
light, and the sixth counts as a 
blank and must be thrown again. 
Here, then, the odds are three to two 
for the light colour. The third 
row gives four to two, and so on, 
the last giving five toone. These 
would be taken to represent cases 
where a general was compelled to 
accept battle at a disadvantage, 
either in position or in men; when 
he might, as on actual service, ob- 
tain a success, but where the odds 
would be against him. The results 
of artillery and infantry fire are 
formed into a similar table, the cal- 
culated losses being noted down and 
from time to time taken away from 
the suffering army. 

When, however, the troops be- 
come completely engaged all along 
the line, the game is generally 
discontinued, the most instructive 
part being then at an end. 

Whatever military skill is neces- 
sary to qualify a man to take part 
in such a game, very little is needed 
to enable the mind to estimate the 
value of it. It affords, so Major 
Roerdansz and the Prussian autho- 
rities generally consider, first-rate 
instruction in tactics, practice in the 
reading and use of maps, in writing 
out dispositions, in giving clear and 
decided orders, and in appreciating 
the value of time and space. An 
officer vividly realises the rapidity 
with which, on occasion, cavalry 
cross the ground as compared with 
infantry; he learns the terrible 
time it takes troops to file across a 
bridge; and he experiences, in a 
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manner, the anxiety he would feel 
on actual service during such an 
operation ; for, be it observed, much 
reputation is won in Prussia by 
success in this exercise. We may 
add, that the Kriegsspiel has, in a 
great measure, revolutionised and 
shaped afresh the nature of in- 
struction given in the military es- 
tablishments in Prussia. To have 
its full force, it is desirable occa- 
sionally to carry out afterwards, in 
manceuvres over the actual country 
depicted, some programme that 
has been worked out by the Kriegs- 
spiel. 

Is it too much to say, that the 
unveiling of the pieces of this game 
reveals a strange source of Prussian 
skill and success in war? Suppose, 
for example, we, like the writer of 
the Battle of Dorking, contemplate 
the case, which we trust is never 
likely to be a reality, of a German 
army landing in some quarter of 
England. We should certainly, at 
the present moment, look with some 
anxiety at the efforts of almost any 
English general. We have a com- 
mander who has had, perhaps, some 
experience in Indian warfare, and 
has moved a few troops about in a 
general sort of way at Aldershot, or 
at the Curragh ; but his adversary 
has fought his Kriegsspiel under 
all conceivable circumstances again 
and again over the actual ground, 
as far as it could be represented by 
our admirable Ordnance Survey. 
He has again and again followed 
the track of the various roads. He 
has had to consider whether, owing 
to the cross-sleepers being raised or 
sunk into the ground, cavalry could, 
or could not, trot along any par- 
ticular railway, if required to do 
so. He has felt the annoyance of 
the delay occasioned by the steep- 
ness of any particular hill delaying 
the pace of the half-winded horse 
of a vedette. He has discussed the 
size of our fields and the thickness 
of our hedges, and he has referred 
doubtful points to officers who have 
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travelled in England, with the eyes 
and ears that were used to such 
purpose in France previous to the 
war, and the hands and heads that, 
in spite of French vigilance, mea- 
sured the slopes of the Paris forts, 
and calculated the angle at which 
to breach them in the presence 
of the very guards of the Emperor. 
Not only might a Prussian general 
have done all this, but he might 
have done it under the eye and 
criticism of Von Moltke himself, 
with his forty years’ Kriegsspiel 
brought to practice and tested by 
autumn manoeuvres, and crowned by 
two of the most successful cam- 
paigns of this century, undertaken 
against what were considered the 
two greatest military Powers in 
Europe. 

A nation that will learn even by 
dearly bought experience, is a nation 
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above the average; perhaps, there- 
fore we express an unreasonable 
wish when we hope that we may 
value this experience, presented as 
it were gratis to us, and that we 
may avail ourselves of it although 
it has cost us nothing. Prussia, 
who no longer fears an attack, has 
given us a guarantee of good faith 
in that she has, in a measure, 
dropped the reserve that so long 
characterised her military policy. 
But do not let us flatter ourselves 
that Prussia is the only enemy who 
could cope with us. At the moment 
of her greatest prostration France 
could have taken Belgium, had we 
been the only obstacle in her way, in 
spite of our political pretensions 
and the pictures in our popular 
newspapers. May we be wise in 
time, and be prepared before, not 
after, our day of trial! 
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THE MAHOMETAN REVIVAL. 


Mahomet said, ‘ Be joyful, be joyful ; 


my followers are like rain, of which it is unknown 


whether the first or last fall will be best ; or like a garden from which a multitude 
has been fed one year, and then another the next year, and perhaps the last is more 
numerous than the first, and better.’—Miscat-xl-Masabeeh, book xxiv. 


, Ww. we want is rather an 

increase of fanaticism than 
a diminution of it,’ once said, in 
close conversation with a _ well- 
known English official, the late 
’Aali Pasha, then Prime Minister 
in name, as in fact, of the Ottoman 
Empire; and what’ Aali Pasha said, 
that he was in the habit not of 
meaning only, but also of doing his 
best to bring about. 

Unquestionably, when discours- 
ing with Europeans, especially if of 
high rankand station, ’Aaliwas apt to 
holda very different language, that, in 
fact, which has for many years been 
the stereotyped conciliatory phrase- 
ology of external Ottoman diplo- 
macy; but on the occasion men- 
tioned, he, for reasons known to 
himself and to him whom he ad- 
dressed, cast aside the conventional 
mask, and spoke what he really 
thought and felt. Yet few states- 
men ever better understood than he 
how much it imports to sail, when 
possible, with, not against the tide ; 
and in this instance he had cer- 
tainly, long before, well thought 
out his purposed line of action, and 
knew that the current was fully set 
in the direction which he himself 
then and there indicated and de- 
sired. This current was no other 
than that of the great Mahomet- 
an ‘Revival,’ now running high, 
whether it be between the broad 
banks of Ottoman rule, or among 
the outlying waters of the lesser 
states and colonies of Islam. 

Our own Government, part-heir 
of the liabilities as well as of the 
wealth of Asia, has felt with some 
anxiety the sympathetic rise of level 
all over the Mahometan surface, 
Soonnee or Sheea’h, but especially 
the former, throughout our East 


Indian dominions; and the extent 
of Muslim disaffection to infidel 
supremacy, with the causes, special 
or general, that have contributed to 
maintain or excite it, have been 
ably set forth by one of our best 
Peninsular writers, Mr. Hunter, 
in his recent work, Our Indian 
Mussulmans. 

These causes, many in number, 
may be ultimately reduced, so far 
as India is concerned, to two: one, 
the direct and aggressive action of 
Wahhabeeism preached throughout 
the Northern Provinces by the mis- 
sionaries of that sect, if indeed sect 
it can rightly be called ; an action 
hostile not to Christian or European 
dominion only, but to ev very high 
thing that exalts itself against what 
the ‘followers of *Abd-el-Wahhab 
conceive to be the purity of Islam ; 
the other cause indirect, being, if 
rightly summed up, nothing else 
than that the Mahometans of India 
have passed from the conditions of 
a ruling to those of a subject race ; 
and have, as such, had to endure 
the consequences partly of a want 
of pliability on their side, partly of 
some neglect and even unfairness, 
not to give it too harsh a name, on 
ours. 

All this is clearly and con- 
vincingly stated by the talented 
writer above mentioned, in a man- 
ner sufficient for the limits of his 
observation and his work, which is 
exclusively concerned with the In- 
dian problem. But it is curious 
that most of what he has written 
is, mutatis mutandis, applicable in 
great measure to a very different 
Empire, namely, the Ottoman, 
where, east of the Bosphorus, simi- 
Jar causes have given rise to similar 
difficulties, and have necessitated 
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measures bearing a considerable 
resemblance to some of those sug- 
gested by Mr. Hunter, for the dis- 
entanglement of our own knots. 
The topic is an interesting one ; and 
its investigation can hardly fail to 
be, not exactly instructive perhaps, 
bat certainly suggestive. Let us, 
accordingly, cross the bounds of 
the present century and the Hima- 
laya, and extend our survey over 
times reaching further back than 
Assaye or Plassy, and to lands 
beyond the Indian Ocean, and the 
Sea of Hejaz. 

A hundréd years back, and he 
who, looking widely down on the 
then enormous geographical tract of 
Islam, and in particular on its 
choicest garden, the Turkish Em- 
pire, should have predicted the 
near disintegration and decay, there 
and elsewhere, of everything like 
Mahometan organisation and sys- 
tem, would hardly have deserved 
the rebuke of rashness for his pro- 
phecy. The dawn of multiplied 


nationalities, some indifferent, some 
alien, some even hostile to the sys- 
tem and ideal of Islam, was flashing 
up on the horizon ; and before their 
mingled rays the old symbol of the 
Crescent seemed destined to fade 


away and disappear. The semi-Arab 
revolt under’ Alee Beg the Georgian, 
with the avowed Christian sym- 
pathies and secret Russian alliances 
of its leaders, had almost rent 
Egypt and Syria from the map of 
the ‘faithful;’ the varied popula- 
tions of Roumania, Servia, and 
Greece, had each become conscious 
of their growing strength, and were 
already maturing, within themselves 
and without, those fierce outbreaks 
against Mahometan supremacy 
which marked the opening of the 
modern epoch; while in Anatolia 
itself, in Koordistan, "Irak, and the 
frontier-lands of the Black Sea, the 
Caspian, and the Tigris, a chaos of 
indigenous Dereh-Begs, Ameers, 
and Sheykhs, reigned lawless and 
supreme; and, with one sole ex- 
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ception, that namely of the Choban- 
Oghloo family of Yuzgat, were not 
less noted for their laxity in Islam, 
both theory and practice, than for 
their daring rebellion against its 
acknowledged, and so to speak, 
official head, the Sultan of Constan- 
tinople. Even where the ‘ Chaliph’ 
and the Kura’n retained their ap- 
parent, they had lost their real 
supremacy. Throughout the great 
Empire, Turkish or Turkoman, 
Koorde, Arab, or Moor, the most 
distinctive precepts of ‘the Book’ 
were publicly set at nought, no- 
where more so than in Constanti- 
nople itself; nor were the sacred 
cities themselves, Mecca and Me- 
dineh, much better. The wine- 
taverns of the Janissaries, the 
rakee-shops of the citizens, the 
prostitutes of the Hejaz, and the 
‘ Be-lillahs ’—‘ sons of Belial,’ we 
may not unaptly translate the name 
—of Bagdad and Cairo, had become 
recognised institutions ; opium-eat- 
ing, too, was next to universal: the 
mosques stood unfrequented and 
ruinous; while the public schools 
and colleges of Mahometan law and 
dogma had fallen into dreary decay, 
or feebly languished on amid poetry 
end neglect. An eclipse, total it 
seemed, had overspread the Cres- 
cent, of which a dim and darkened 
outline alone remained visible, fore-- 
boding disaster and extinction. 
Pass a hundred years, and a 
change has indeed come over the 
spirit of the Eastern dream. . The 
great reactionary movement, the 
‘Revival,’ originated where scarce a 
spark of life had been left, by the 
too-famous *Abd-el-Wahhab, in the 
land of Nejd, has gradually but 
surely extended itself over the entire 
surface and through all the length 
and depth of Islam ; ; while the ever- 
increasing pressure of the Christian, 
or, at least, non-Mahometan, West, 
has intensified the ‘ fanatical’ ten- 
dency, even where it has modified 
its special direction. For ‘ Islam’ is 
a political not less than a religions 
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whole; and the comparative feeble- 
ness of the dogmatic element of its 
composition in some quarters—in 
Northern and Western Turkey, for 
instance—is amply compensated for 
by a greater strength of social and 
administrative cohesion in those 
regions. It is hardly a metaphor 
to say, that the religious and the 
civil systems of Mahometanism are 
nothing else than two sides of the 
same medal; and it does not matter 
much for its uses which lies upper- 
most. 

‘The signs of the times.’ In the 
East Ottoman Empire---that is, in 
those very countries whence emanate 
the influences which, for good or 
for evil, most surely and most effec- 
tually communicate themselves to 
and permeate the Mahometan popu- 
lations beyond the Indus—such signs 
are not wanting ; and all point. in 
one direction. I pass over, because 
well known to every reader, the yet 
unbroken vehemence of Arab Wah- 
habeeism, and its recent aggressive 
attempts, and come to some less 


noticed, because less suddenly start- 
ling but in reality more deeply sig- 


nificant, indications of ‘ Revival’ in 
Oriental Turkey. And, certainly, 
these indications are of more im- 
portance to us, the rulers of twenty 
millions of Mahometans, and to the 
world in general, than the fierce in- 
tolerance itself of ’Abd-Allah-Ebn- 
Feysul and his restless ‘ Metowwa’s,’ 
because they are connected, not with 
special but universal, not with tran- 
sient but permanent causes of griev- 
ance and strife. I will content myself 
with stating a few remarkable facts, 
leaving collateral incidents and re- 
sults to inference or minuter obser- 
vation. 

The first is the recent modifi- 
cation of the non-denominational or 
* Rushdee ’ public schools. 

These schools were, as everybody 
is aware, established under official 
influence and patronage, and partly 
with the aid of official subsidies, 
some twenty years since, in every 
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considerable town or centre, agri- 
cultural or mercantile, over the face 
of the East Ottoman Empire. Their 
avowed object was the promotion of 
a purely secular and ‘non-denomi- 
national’ education. The ‘course’ 
pursued in them, at their first insti- 
tution, consisted partly of languages, 
amongst which those of European 
family, especially French, held the 
foremost place; partly of general his- 
tory, mathematics, natural sciences, 
and the like. They were intended 
for; and during some time were in 
fact frequented by the children of 
middle and upper class Christian 
parents no less than of Mahometan, 
without distinction of sect or dogma; 
and their ultimate scope was to 
qualify the rising generation, of 
whatever religion or race, for a 
closer and more amicable contact 
with the people and the ideas of the 
West—a contact based on wider 
knowledge, and tending to culmi- 
nate in intellectual and moral fusion. 

This was twenty, fifteen, years 
since. But, strange to say, stranger 
still to see, there are now through- 
out the Ottoman provinces no 
stricter ‘ denominational,’ that is, 
Muslim schools, than these very 
‘ Rushdee’ institutions; and if we 
poll the lads who attend them, and 
they are many, we shall scarcely 
find among a hundred turbaned 
scholars one single child of Christian 
creed or parentage. The education 
of the ‘Rushdee’ college, so wide 
in its original programme, has in 
almost every instance without the 
walls of the capital, or rather of 
Europeanised Pera, restricted itself 
to the study of the Turkish, Arabic, 
and Persian languages, with gram- 
mar and logic in accordance, 
‘Nahoo’ and ‘ Muntik;’ to the 
authors who treat of Eastern, that 
is Mahometan history, institutions 
and Jaws, to the physics of Kaz- 
weenee, and the geography of 
Masa’oodee ; European tongues, 
European learning, European 
sciences have dwindled to absolute 
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extinction; they have departed 
without being desired, and no one 
seeks after them or regrets. Mas- 
ters, pupils, and teaching alike, let 
alone prayers, usages, and all the 
daily or weekly accessories of school 
education, are, in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, as thoroughly and em- 
phatically Mahometan as an ’Omar 
or an Othman himself could desire ; 
all else is combated or ignored, the 
training and the trained are once 
more on the narrow line of Islam, 
and Islam only. By whom pre- 
cisely and how this change was 
effected needs not here to investi- 
gate; but the fact, the ‘sign,’ is 
there. 

Another sign, one certainly good 
in itself, but questionable in its ul- 
terior purport, is the great diminu- 
tion in the use, or rather abuse, 
of fermented and alcoholic liquors 
among the Mahometan populations, 
high and low, from the shores of the 
Bosphorus to the ‘river of Egypt.’ 
It would be superfluous to call to 
mention the strictly prohibitive 
precepts of both Kura’n and Hadeeth 
in this matter, or the continually 
recurring violation of those precepts 
which every page of Eastern his- 
tory, from the reign of the Omeyyad 
Chaliphs downwards, bears witness 
to. But it is worthy of note that 
an increasing or decreasing non- 
observance of this distinctive law 
has been of all times a kind of 
thermometrical test of the degree 
of Mahometan fervour at large ; and 
that each period of failing and 
decadence—and Islam has gone 
through many such—has been in- 
variably signalised by a public 
and audacious breach of the nega- 
tive commandment. Thus, for 
example, it fell out in the dark 
decline of the Abbaside Chaliphate ; 
thus again in the distracted epoch 
that preceded the establishment of 
the Fatimite dynasty in Egypt ; 
thus it was in the appalling chaos 
of Ottoman disorder and decay 
whence the Empire was in part 
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upraised by the Kiiprilee adminis- 
tration. While, on the contrary, 
the abandonment, or even the total, 
though in general only, temporary 
closing of the wine and spirit shops 
has regularly coincided with a re- 
newal of that religious zeal which 
forms the supplement of patriotic 
and national vitality in the East. 
Now the most superficial observer 
can hardly fail to be struck by the 
difference which has arisen in this 
respect between the Turkish—I use 
the word in its imperial sense— 
Mahometans of 1871 and those of 
only thirty years since. The 
Turkish soldier is now as eminent 
in his abstemious sobriety as his 
predecessor, the Janissary, was 
in his shameless drunkenness ; 
the Turkish sailor has abandoned 
the grog-shop to the Maltee, the 
Levantine and the Greek; the 
Turkish—not unwashed, for an un- 
washed Mahometan is a contradic- 
tion in terms, but he whose rank 
and station in town or village would 
correspond to our unwashed, no 
longer spends his chance piastre on 
a glass of rakee and his night in 
the lock-up. Twice each year the 
great Mahometan festivals turn the 
entire Turkish population out to 
three or four days of continuous 
idleness and amusement, yet no 
extra duty necessitated by popular 
insobriety devolves on the patrol 
and police force—a fact rendered 
still more remarkable by the con- 
trast afforded in this respect on the 
recurrence of the drunken Christian 
festivals about Easter and the New 
Year. This abstinence, the heads of 
the district police have repeatedly as- 
sured me, was by no means the rule 
twenty years since. Even the edu- 
cated, or, so to speak, modernised 
alla Franca Turk, however lax he 
may be in other respects, is as shy of 
indulging in, and as anxious to con- 
ceal any propensity he may have to 
forbidden drinks, as he was for- 
merly ostentatious, and, after a 
manner, insolent in his display of 
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their abuse; and the few of this 
class who might come under the 
provisions of a ‘ Habitual Drunk- 
ard’s Act,’ did such exist in Turkey, 
are, with hardly an _ exception, 
elderly men, whose habit dates 
from a generation now almost 

assed away, and whom I have 
often heard grumbling at the novel 
strictness which, in public as in 
private festivities, has substituted 
water, or at least coffee, for the 
customary wine and spirits of 
former times. Egypt alone would 
seem, if accounts be correct, to 
form in this particular an exception 
to the general law of Mahometan 
progress, or retrogression ; yet even 
in Egypt my own observation would 
lead me to think that the west- 
ward and alcoholic tendencies of its 
upper classes and rulers are only 
superficial, and find little or no 
correspondence among the masses. 

Akin to this change is the exacter 
observance of Ramadan. Tra- 
vellers’ books—LHoéthen among the 
rest, if I remember rightly—aused to 
abound in amusing tales of the 
tricks and evasions to which Maho- 
metans of all classes were said to 
resort in order to elude the penance 
of the monthly fast. If these tales 
were once true, or at least had their 
foundation in truth, they certainly 
are quite obsolete now -a-days, High 
and low, the Stamboolee Field- 
Marshal Pasha, and the ragged 
‘kaikjee’ or boatman, alike go 
through the respective labours, 
sedentary or active, of their weary 
day, unrefreshed by food, drink, or 
smoke, in equal self-denial, discom- 
fort, and piety; and even when 
welcome night has fallen, few in 
the midst of their merriment omit 
attendance at the interminable 
‘ Teraweeh ’ 
the mosque, peculiar to the season ; 
while countless private devotions 
and Kura’n-readings claim a lion’s 
share of the vacant hours. That, 
after all these, the Muslim finds no 
less pleasure in attendance at the 
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licentious spectacles of the ‘ Kara- 
guz,’ or still more licentious doings 
of certain other places of resort, 
where the theory that coffee acts as 
a check on the grosser passions of 
men finds a too practical refutation, 
no way proves laxity in his faith ; 
followers of Islam, like those of 
every other known creed, being 
always ready to 


Compound for sins that they're inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to; 


orthodoxy here, -as_ elsewhere, 
covering the multitude of what may 
be termed, in one respect, ‘ compa- 
tible’ transgressions. 

A third, and, in its way, a very 
important ‘sign,’ is the progres- 
sive diminution in the number of 
Europeans, and, indeed, of Chris- 
tians generally, in Turkish em- 
ployment, particularly in the Mili- 
tary and Public Works Depart- 
ments. Twenty years ago, to be 
a Frenchman, an Italian, a 
Hungarian, or a Pole, was almost 
a sufficient title in itself for a good 
post, a high salary, and a sure ad- 
vancement in the Ottoman service, 
where ‘ wanted, a Christian, and if 
possible a European,’ seemed to be 
the stereotyped advertisement of 
request. The numerous works, or 
at any rate, concessions of roads, 
bridges, landing-places, and the 
like, were hence almost wholly in 
the hands or under the direction of 
French adventurers and Polish refu- 
gees, so much so, indeed, that to 
the mismanagement, dishonesty, or 
incompetence of these very men 
may be not unfairly attributed 
much of the general absence of 
solid progress in these under- 
takings; the Mining and Forest 
Departments had a manifest ten- 
dency tofollow in the same direction, 
only that here ‘ Native Christians,’ 
Greek or Armenian, have establish- 
ed a preference. Meanwhile, the 
various branches of the medical 
profession were the favourite experi- 
ment-field of Italian quackery ; 
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while Hungarians, Croatians, and 
their like, gravitated towards mili- 
tary and administrative employ- 
ments. 

Turn to the present day, and we 
see the foreign element in one and 
all of these departments undergoing 
a rapid process of elimination by 
the Turkish, the Christian by the 
Mussulman. The great military 
road just completed,—afterafashion, 
it is true,—between Trebizond and 
Erzeroom, a work five years back 
wholly French, has, long before its 
termination, passed into exclusively 
Turkish hands; the only Christian 
engineer retained on it to the end 
having been a native Armenian ; 
the harbour works, civil or military, 
along the south Black Sea coast have 
followed suit ; while the concessions 
for similar undertakings promised 
or made to Europeans elsewhere 
are, so far as may be, persistently 
thwarted or nulhfied in their 
execution. Turkish doctors more 
and more replace, nor disadvan- 
tageously, the normal Italian prac- 
titioner ; while in the army the 
growing intensity of Mahometan 
spirit and practice leaves but a 
narrow and an uncomfortable berth 
for anyone who does not regulate 
his life, professedly at least, by the 
precepts of the Kura’n and the 
Sunneh. Ina word, the tendency 
to exclude Europeans, and, where 
possible, even native Christians, 
from the ranks of service and 
public employment, is not less 
marked than was the eagerness to 
make use of them and to bring them 
forward a century ago. That the 
Turks, once pupils in mechanical 
art, have latterly become, or think 
that they have become, masters, may 
be accepted as part explanation ; 
but the tone adopted on these 
matters by Mahometan officials 
leaves no doubt that more is to be 
ascribed to the ‘ purism’ of revived 
Islam, and its jealousy of rivalry or 
admixture, 

Lastly, every traveller through- 
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out Asia Minor, Syria, and Koor- 
distan, was formerly expected to 
note in his journal and transfer to 
print remarks, not wholly then 
unjustified by facts, on the declining 
energies of Islam, evinced by 
decaying mosques, abandoned 
schools, and ruined buildings of 
public hospitality or charity. Much 
of this kind of book ‘ stuffing ’ was, 
indeed, due to misconception and 
exaggeration, still the deficiency of 
new religious educational construc- 
tions during the first half of the 
present century must have been 
real, inasmuch as it is noticeable 
even after this lapse of time. 

But were I, on the other hand, 
to attempt the catalogue of mosques, 
colleges, schools, chapels, and the 
like, repaired or wholly fresh-built 
in the last fifteen years within the 
circle of my own personal inspec- 
tion alone, several pages would 
hardly suffice to contain it. Trebi- 
zond, Batoom, Samsoon, Sivas, 
Keysareeyah, Chorum, Amasia, and 
fifty other towns of names unknown, 
or barely known, in Europe, each 
can boast its new or renovated 
places of Mahometan worship ; new 
schools, some of law, others of gram- 
mar, others primary, have sprung 
up on every side; new works of 
charity and pious bequest adorn 
the highways. The ‘ wakoof,’ or 
mosque-lands, have latterly become 
a frequent subject of official or semi- 
official enquiry ; not in the view of 
resumption or confiscation, but of 
a better and more efficacious admi- 
nistration to the ends for which they 
were originally set apart. Mean- 
while, year after year sees a steady 
increase in the number of pilgrims 
to the holy places of Islam; and, al- 
though the greater facilitation con- 
sequent on steam has undoubtedly 
contributed not a little to this result, 
much must also be put down to the 
growing eagerness manifested by 
all, high and low, to visit the sacred 
soil, the birthplace of their religion 
and Prophet; while the pride that 
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each town or village takes in its 
‘hajjees’ ig manifested in the all- 
engrossing sympathy that accom- 
panies their departure, and the tri- 
umphant exultation of the entire 
populace that welcomes them home. 
It may not have been less a thou- 
sand years ago; it certainly could 
not have been more. 

Other ‘ signs of the times’ might 
be added, but they can be fairly re- 
duced to the four already given, or 
conjectured from them; and all 
combine in witnessing to the energy 
and the breadth of the Mahometan 
‘revival.’ Enough to say that 
from ‘him that sitteth upon the 
throne,’ the Sultan of Constanti- 
nople, ’Abd-el-’Azeez himself, down 
to the poorest ‘hammal’ or street- 
porter on the wharves, it embraces 
every class, every nationality within 
the Ottoman Empire, north and 
south, Turks, Turkomans, Koordes, 
Arabs, with their respective sub- 
branches and cross-races ; that the 
recent Circassian exiles, who, on 
their first arrival, hardly knew a 
morning prayer or a verse of the 
Kura’n, are now in Muslim exacti- 
tude and fervour inferior to none; 
and that while all the temporal ad- 
vantages offered by European pro- 
tection and support, not to mention 
the direct persuasion and indirect 
subsidy of well-to-do missionaries 
can scarcely, or indeed more truly 
not at all, procure a single convert 
from Islam to any form of Chris- 
tianity, Greek, Armenian, Catholic, 
or Protestant, on the other hand a 
reverse process yearly enrolls a 
very sensible number from one or 
another, or all of these sects, under 
the unity of the Green Banner. 
This in Turkish Asia; while from 
Africa reports reach us of whole 
Negro tribes abandoning their here- 
ditary fetich for the religion called 
of Abraham; and, after all due allow- 
ance made for distance and exagge- 
ration, the current idea that the 
Libyan Peninsula will soon be, what 
its best portions in North and East 
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already are, a land of Islam, seems 
by no means destitute of probability. 

To sum up, Mahometan fervour 
has first been thoroughly rekindled 
within the limi-s which its half- 
extinguished asics covered a hun- 
dred years ago; and, next, the in- 
creased heat has, by a natural law, 
extended over whatever lies nearest 
to but beyond the former circum- 
ference. 

Now all this should be borne in 
mind when we take counsel on our 
Indo-Mahometan subjects; and we 
should accustom ourselves to look 
on them, not as an isolated clique, 
girt in by our power, our institu- 
tions, and, if need be, our bayonets, 
but as part and parcel of the great 
brotherhood that radiates, so to 
speak, from Mecca, as from its 
centre, to the shores beaten by the 
wild waves of the Atlantic on the 
West, and to the coral-reefs of the 
Pacific on the East; from the con- 
fine-steppes of frozen Siberia, to the 
banana groves of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. With more justice than 
the first converts of Christianity, 
the Muslim may boast that ‘the 
multitude of them that believe are 
of one heart and of one soul ;’ loss 
or gain are reckoned among them 
in common, the grievance of one is 
the grievance of all ; and the enemy 
of one frontier is hated up to, and, 
where possible, assailed from the 
most distant other. 

So strong, indeed, is the bond of 
union supplied by the very name of 
Islam, even where that name covers 
the most divergent principles and 
beliefs, that, in presence of the ‘ in- 
fidel,’ the deep clefts which divide 
Soonnee and Shee’ah are for a time 
and purpose obliterated; and the 
most heretical sects become awhile 
amalgamated with the most uncom- 
promisingly orthodox, who, in an- 
other cause, would naturally reject 
and disavow them. Very curious 
in this respect is the evidence af- 
forded by Mr. Hunter; ‘nowhere 
more so than in the light he throws, 
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almost unconsciously it would seem, 
on the true character of the so- 
called Wahhabee movement, spread- 
ing from the Rebel Camp of Sittana to 
Lower Bengal, and re-concentrating 
itself in the centres of Maldah, and 
at Patna in particular. Here we 
have the most simple and rigid 
form that Islam has ever assumed, 
namely, the puritanical Unitarian- 
ism of the Nejdean Wahhabee, 
comt‘ned with all that the Nejdean 
Wahhabee as such would most con- 
demn; I mean the superstitious 
belief in a coming ‘Mahdee,’ the 
idea of personal and, so to speak, 
corporeal virtue and holy efficacy in 
the ‘Imam’ of the day; and, 
lastly, with the organised practice of 
private assassination, a practice long 
held for distinctive of the free- 
thinking Isma’eleeyeh, and their 
kindred sects among the Rafidee 
heretics. How far the typical 
Wahhabees of Arabia are from these 
credences and usages myself can 
best testify. At Riad I have re- 
peatedly heard theabhorrent phrases 
with which, almost under breath, 
as men speaking of something too 
horrible to mention, my friends 
characterised the idolatrous reve- 
rence of the Persian ‘ Wakeel,’ then 
resident in the town, for his ex- 
pected ‘ Mahdee,’ a title reserved by 
the Kura’n exclusively to God alone. 
And, for what regards the Imamat, 
I have twice, once in the village of 
Rowdah on the frontier of Woshem, 
once in the town of Jelajil, in the 
most orthodox province of Sedeyr, 
been myself invested for the nonce 
with the character and duties of 
Imam, and as such have conducted 
the customary congregational wor- 
ship. Yet no townsman or villager, 
then gathered in the mosque, was 
so deluded as to ascribe to me the 
very least personal sanctity or spiri- 
tual superiority of any kind. I 
was in their eyes a Muslim, of 
general good character, not in 
debt, and of a more than average 
acquaintance with the Kura’n and 
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the stated forms of prayer; and 
this was all that was required in 
my instance, as it would have been 
in any other throughout Nejd. As 
to the assassinations recorded in 
my Central Arabian History, and 
the subsequent murder of blind 
old Feysul, these were due not 
to Wahhabeeism, but to private 
revenge or to external causes. 
But in India, and most notably 
on its North-Western frontier, 
the Shee’ah superstitions of Imam 
and ‘ Mahdee,’ with the secret asso- 
ciation and murderous practices 
of the Isma’eleeyeh, or assassins, so 
long established in the neighbour- 
hood of these very provinces (A.p. 
1000-1200 circiter); and not im- 
probably, as I have heard suggested 
on excellent authority, still main- 
taining an underhand existence 


there, have all combined together 
and been toughly welded into one 
formidable weapon of attack on the 
common foe, the uncircumcised in- 
fidel of the land, governing or 


governed. But how fervent must 
be the Islamitic glow required for 
such a welding, let testify the hope- 
less failure of analogous attempts 
made age by age to bind in one the 
sundered branches of Christianity ; 
and Greeks and Catholics at inter- 
necine war within the walls of 
Constantinople, while Mahomet II. 
with his monsterartillery thundered 
at the gates. 

This is no light thing; Islam is 
even now an enormous power, full 
of self-sustaining vitality, with a 
surplus for aggression; and a strug- 
gle with its combined energies would 
be deadly indeed. Yet we, at any 
rate, have no need for nervous 
alarm, nor will its quarrel, even 
partially, be with us and our Em- 
pire, so long as we are consistently 
faithful to the practical wisdom of 
our predecessors, that best of lega- 
cies bequeathed us by the old East 
India Company. 

Here a word may not unsuitably 
find place on the very shortsighted 
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policy which, for the sake of a little 
present saving, or to satisfy the 
ever-craving mania of ‘ paring 
down,’ would reduce to a mere 
nothing our most effective foreign 
representation, that is, our Consular, 
in those very countries from the 
shores of the Black Sea to those of 
the Hejaz, which are in an eminent 
degree the focus of growing heat, 
and, it is far from improbable, of 
future conflagration. ‘To obtain a 
trustworthy and accurate know- 
ledge of the patient’s pulse, a 
fugitive visit and an inexperienced 
1and are either insufficient ; and to 
insure full and reliable information 
as to the conditions of Mahometan 
excitement in the Asiatic districts, 
not less than to acquire a certain 
ascendancy of position which may 
render that excitement, if not 
wholly innocuous, at least less in- 
jurious to ourselves, men of more 
than aver: age power and cultivation 
are required ; and, it might seem 
superfluous in the case of any other 
profession to remark, such men are 
not to be had for nothing. The 
imprudent ignorance of an un- 
qualified British resident appointed 
for any other motive than for 
suitableness, acquired by patient 
study or experience to the post he 
has been designated to fill; the 
intriguing restlessness of a Levan- 
tine or a Maltee, decorated with 
the British Consular title, at Jiddah 
or Damascus,—and an inadequate 
salary or fortuitous patronage often 
imphes something of this kind, 
or worse,—may suffice to endan- 
ger not only our own immediate 
interests at those very places, but 
may even by its results compromise 
the enormous and tangible stake of 
our Indian possessions. 

But most idle, however seemingly 
shrewd it may be, is the policy 
that would virtually sever our 
Indian from our Imperial Govern- 
ment, and, while drawing between 
the two an unreal line of demarca- 
tion, would refuse to burden, as the 
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phrase goes, the latter with the 
most trifling measure, the most 
fractional expense, referable, even 
indirectly, to the advantage and 
benefit of the former. Islam is 
one ; the British Empire, too, is one : 
and though a numerous class of 
purely local, or, it might be ex- 
pressed, municipal outlays ought to 
be and are properly referable to 
India and its administration alone, 
yet rulers should remember that in 
the wider category of cause and 
effect, reaching to the very existence 
of our Indian dominion, that do- 
minion, in virtue of which more 
than aught else we are what we 
are, their solicitude ought not to 
be limited by the Bay of Bengal on 
the one side and the Persian Gulf 
on the other; no, nor even the Red 
Sea. That this proposition has a 
special significance where Islam 
and its followers are concerned, my 
readers will have already perceived, 
or I have written to very little 
purpose. 

But to return to the universal 
‘revival’ itself: to what cause or 
causes shall we ascribe it? and is 
the movement transient in its nature 
or likely to last? and what diffi- 
culties or disturbances has it already 
produced, or may yet produce in the 
existing order of things, that is, 
outside of India? For with its 
immediate results in India Mr. 
Hunter has made us sufficiently 
acquainted. Those who have paid 
attention to the somewhat analo- 
gous rejuvenescence, if the phrase 
be allowed, of Christianity, and 
more particularly Catholicism, in 
the West, during the same period 
of time, ‘that is, the last hundred 
years, might be almost tempted to 
ascribe both of these simultaneous 
phases of human thought to some 
unseen, powerful Influence—some 
all-pervading ‘ Weltgeist,’ or at 
least ‘Zeitgeist’—thus manifesting 
his action on our common race in 
Asia as in Europe. But we can 
easily find more visible and definite 
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agencies at work in™“the present 
renovation of Islam. 

The firstis, undoubtedly, the Wah- 
habeeism of Nejd. However hostile 
in itself to the ordinary practices 
and received opinions of the 
‘Soonnee,’ or orthodox body, hos- 
tile, too, to the Turkish sceptre and 
to Ottoman organisation, yet the 
zeal it contains for the cause of Is- 
lam in general, and the immense 
energy of its pure Monotheism, have 
not failed to arouse corresponding 
feelings and sympathies even among 
those who, in other respects, are its 
professed enemies, and to make half- 
conquests where denied a complete 
victory. For certainly, political and 
national considerations apart, apart 
also from the speciality of non- 
smoking, and some other trifles of 
the same description, no genuine 
Mahometan but must feel that the 
doctrines of ’Abd-el-Wahhab are in 
very truth the doctrines of the 
Kura’n and the Prophet. Accord- 
ingly, the whole school of Islamitic 
teaching has, while denouncing them 
inone phase, accepted and been 
modified by them under another ; 
and men at large have learned to set 
a higher value on Islam, of which 
they have thus re-perceived the 
dignity. Not the common people 
only, but many of the highest and 
best-educated classes, even the Sul- 
tan himself among the number, are 
distinctly inclined to the stricter 
school, and so are also most of the 
principal doctors and _ teachers 
throughout the Ottoman East, as 
he will find who visits the ‘ Medre- 
sehs’ at Of, Koniah, Damascus, Gaza, 
andeven Mosool. Much in the same 
way as Protestantism in the six- 
teenth century, though unable 
wholly to overthrow Romanism, yet 
exerted a real and penetrating in- 
fluence on it, and wrought the indi- 
rect reform of many an abuse that 
it could not reach and crush face 
to face, so has the Wahhabeeism of 
our own times modified and puri- 
fied the very system it condemns, 
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and spread its own tinge over the 
entire surface of Islam. 

A second cause is European pres- 
sure. The Mahometan populations 
of the East have of late years fully 
awakened to the manifold strength 
and skill of their Western Christian 
rivals ; and this awakening, at first 
productive of respect and fear, not 
unmixed with admiration, now 
wears the type of antagonistic dis- 
like, and even of intelligent hate. 
No more zealous Mahometans, no 
moreexclusive ‘ Unitarians,’ to adopt 
their own phrase, are to be found in 
all the ranks of Islam than they 
who have sojourned the longest in 
Europe, and acquired the most in- 
timate knowledge of its sciences 
and its ways. It isa mistake, com- 
mon among Europeans, universal 
among Frenchmen, to imagine that 
Asiatic Mahometans esteem or de- 
sire them the more for their me- 
chanical, artistic, or inventive skill. 
Railroads, steam-engines,  tele- 
graphs, and the like, excite now 
indeed no prejudice, and are, where 
circumstances favour, willingly 
adopted; but their inventors are 
not thought one atom the better of 
for all these things; while, on the 
other side of the account, Maho- 
metans are keenly alive to the ever- 
shifting uncertainties and divisions 
that distract the Christianity of the 
day, and to the woeful instability 
of modern European institutions. 
From their own point of view, Mus- 
lims are as men standing on a secure 
rock, and surveying the ships driven 
hither and thither on the stormy 
seas around ; and they complacently 
—shall we say, unreasonably ?—con- 
trast the quiet fixity of their own 
position with the unsettled and in- 
secure restlessness of all else. 

Islam, rightly understood, is 
neither so flexible nor so inflexible 
as outsiders would have it. It can 
heartily admit all introduction of 
material improvement and comfort, 
and has no serious objection, special 
causes apart, to any given form of 
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dress or habitation, of science or 
government. But Western specu- 
lation and utilitarian positivism run 
off from it like rain from a water- 
proof; while, again, on the points 
which its followers hold to be in- 
herent and essential to their creed, 
and to the social relations neces- 
sarily deduced from it, they neither 
know how to change, nor will. I 
praise not, as I blame not; but the 
facts are so. 

Mr. Hunter mentions the effect 
lately produced at Calcutta by the 
speech of a venerable Sheykh, 
Ahmed Effendee Ansaree by name, 
who recounted to an attentive au- 
dience of Indo-Mahometans the 
favourable impressions produced on 
his mind during a visit to Constan- 
tinople; and dwelt more especially 
on the intimate alliance and mutual 
good-will existing, said the Sheykh, 
between the Ottoman Sultan and 
the English nation. Ahmed Ef- 
fendee was a stranger and a guest, 
seeing tho eutside of a capital city, 
and coming in contact mainly, it 
would scem, with the quietest and 
best of its inhabitants ; but had he 
frequented the inner provinces, and 
lodged under the roofs of dis- 
possessed Dereh-Begs and their 
descendants, his picture might, I 
fear, have exhibited fewer lights 
and more shades. Anyhow, it was 
well that he spoke as he did; had 
he spoken otherwise, he would have 
deserved little commendation. But 
it is also well that we, who are 
neither Indians nor Mussulmans, 
should understand how much there 
was of truth in his account, how 
much of error. Thus far was 
error; that any real sympathy or 
stability of friendship on intrinsic 
motives has ever existed or exists 
between the two tribes, the Asiatic 
and the European ; the good-will of 
Turkey and England is one merely 
of mutual advantages, real or sup- 
posed ; and its intensity and dura- 
tion are to be measured by those 
advantages alone. But the Sheykh’s 
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narration contained a truth, and 
a most valuable truth; namely, 
that the tolerance, the justice, and 
the steady adherence to our given 
word, which have, on the whole, 
characterised us in our dealings 
with Turkey and the East, let 
cynics and rhetoricians say what 
they list, have not indeed rendered 
us the brothers, but have thus far 
removed us from the category of 
the enemies, of Islam. And, it is 
no less certain that, even without 
the support, valuable though it 
really is, of ‘ Fatwahs ’ and ‘ Tans,’ 
so long as we thus rule India, in 
toleration, justice, and truth, that 
country will always be to the 
genuine Muslim, if not ‘ Dar Islam,’ 
yet not ‘Dar Harb’ either, but 
‘Dar Aman ;’ an abode where the 
‘faithful’ may dwell in surety of 
conscience as of right; and feel 
well assured, even with the ‘ Ha- 
deeth’ open before their eyes and 
the Kura’n in their ears, that they 
nowise imperil their heritage of 
milk, honey, and ‘ kawther’ in the 
next world, by enjoying the peaceful 
blessings of this, under British 
protection, whatever may in strict 
Mahometan credence be the future 
allotment of the Britons them- 
selves in the Day of Decision. 

But, this ‘revival,’ is it of a 
transient nature, or permanent ? 
Let those who can argue from 
causes to effects, look at the former, 
here faithfully assigned, and then 
pronounce on the probable charac- 
ter of the latter. Doubtless, no 
creed, no articled system, can be 
absolutely lasting upon earth ; and 
the means which Muslims, Chris- 
tians, and whoever else, revere, will 
in their turn pass away and be 
superseded. But of all the forms 
and systems now extant, none has, 
it would seem, a greater intrinsic 
power of resistance and persistence 
than Islam; and every ‘revival’ 
necessarily partakes in its measure 
of the durability of that which is 
revived. 
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The Ottoman Government has 
felt this, and has shaped its course 
accordingly. Threatened by dan- 
gers and embarrassed by difficulties 
not much unlike those which we 
have latterly experienced in India, 
they have met them by a statesman- 
ship, part of which may be tuken 
asa direct hint or landmark to our- 
selves, part, as it stands, inappli- 
cable to us, yet suggestive of what 
might be done by us or left undone 
east of the Indus. 

Thus, for instance, while we have 
had our Sittana camp and its fana- 
tics, Nejd and its warlike Wahha- 
bees have played a not wholly dis- 
similar part on the Ottoman frontier. 
To these uncompromising foes the 
Turks have steadily shown them- 
selves equally uncompromising ad- 
versaries, with no alternative to 
propose, but submission or the 
sword;—and God forbid that we 
should be more milky to the rebels 
of the North-West, or ever offer 
any other alternative than obedience 
or death to the avowed enemies and 
rebels of our Empire. 

But with Wahhabees and assassins 
the course is clear. Setting these 
aside, we come to the more com- 
plicated questions which regard the 
staple, and in ordinary circumstances 
peaceably disposed Mahometan po- 
pulation. This, too, in Asia Minor, 
Syria, and throughout the East 
Ottoman territory, has, with its 
religious ‘revival,’ learned to feel 
and to repine against its grievances ; 
and these grievances, curious to 
note, have borne an unmistakable 
resemblance to those of our own 
Indo-Mahometans, whose cause has 
been so ably and judiciously pleaded 
by Mr. Hunter in the concluding 
chapter of his work. Old families, 
once rulers, now decaying in dis- 
couragement and neglect; educa- 
tion diverted from its former Mus- 
lim channel into courses more or 
less incompatible with Islam; 
careers once open to the true 
‘believer’ only, but from which 
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he now finds himself pointedly 
excluded; public funds once de- 
stined primarily and chiefly for 
the maintenance of the ‘straight 
faith’ and its lore, now turned 
aside to other and even to hostile 
purposes; the whole current of 
official patronage and favour set 
in a direction diametrically counter 
to Islam; last and worst of all, 
Muslim law, the law based on the 
Soonnah, Hadeeth, and Kura’n, and 
as intimately and vitally connected 
with them as a tree with its roots, 
superseded by codes and courts of 
‘infidel’ origin, and at times of 
‘infidel? members and ways of 
practice. None of these were want- 
ing in the Turkey of 1830-54; and, 
though to every accusation a solid 
cause might have been assigned and 
a plausible answer given, yet from 
a Mahometan point of view the 
cause would have seemed insuffi- 
cient, the answer unsatisfactory, 
while the accusation and the griev- 
ance would still remain heavy and 
real, 

A little more, another Sultan on 
the throne like ’Abd-el-Mejeed, 
another minister at the head of the 
Divan like Resheed Pasha; and a 
crisis could hardly have been 
averted. The general * Revival’ 
was going on and strengthening; 
the not less general discontent was 
ripening here and there into con- 
spiracy; and the alla Franca 
barriers of the modernised Stam- 
bool organisation were openly me- 
naced by the advancing tide. But 
the Osmanlee is rarely taken at 
fault ; and though slow to move is 
sure ; ‘the lame donkey,’ says the 
Arab, alluding to Turkish policy, 
‘ends by catching the hare.’ The 
Crimean war and its successes, real 
at the time for the Ottoman Em- 
pire, brought for a space a season- 
able diversion of feeling; and be- 
fore that had passed away ’Abd-el- 
Azeez was Sultan, and the ship of 
the state trimmed her sails to the 
breeze anew rising into a gale. 

, 
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How the educational difficulty 
was got rid of, we have already 
seen at the outset of this article ; 
all that now remains to add on the 
subject is, that, although the trans- 
formation of the non-denominational 
or ‘infidel’ into denominational or 
Muslim schools, was in great mea- 
sure the spontaneous result of wide- 
spread popular feeling, and the 
necessity of things, yet the Govern- 
ment bore its share in the change, 
not only passively by the absence 
of all opposition, but also actively 
by quietly encouraging it through 
its servants and officials. Chris- 
tians of every sect, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and what else, continued to 
give the education they preferred 
to their own rising generation, but 
on their own account; the public 
method of training for the young of 
Islam was gently replaced under 
the direction of Islam once more. 
We have also glanced at the wide- 
spread foundation and endowment 
of new colleges, schools, mosques, 
and similar institutions, by which 
the disquietude occasioned through 
a different employment of the re- 
sources of the land was obviated. 
In each of these measures may be 
found, not indeed exactly a lesson, 
yet a hint for ourselves; a hint 
corroborative in its way of Mr. 
Hunter’s proposals regarding Indo- 
Mahometan education, and which, 
in substance at least, may be fol- 
lowed out not less satisfactorily on 
the banks of the Ganges than on 
those of the Euphrates and the 
Halys. 

The more dangerous discontent 
of the old and disoecupied families 
of the land, has been in many in- 
stances appeased by a judicious 
allotment of civil, and more often 
of military employment. A noble, 
but disaffected Koorde, on his way 
to Constantinople with a burden of 
many, nor unfounded grievances, 
applied to a friendly Turkish pro- 
vincial Governor of Anatolia for an 
introduction to the all-powerful 
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*Aali Pasha, Prime Minister of the 
Empire. ‘For sale; buy,’ were 
the words, written in Arabic, and 
unintelligible to the bearer, in- 
scribed on the paper which was 
given him at hisrequest. A couple 
of months later the Koordish Bey 


and his two eldest sons, fine dark- 


eyed youths, the very images of 
their father and fearing no created 
being but him, were holding honour- 
able and advantageous commissions 
in the Turkish army. That this 
method has not been more often 
pursued, and the old score better 
wiped out, is the fault of the black- 
coated clique, the Stambool bureau- 
cracy; a fault they may one day 
have cause torue. However, to the 
most urgent cases, conciliatory re- 
medies, of which the above is a 
tolerable specimen, have, in fact, 
been applied; and here again a use- 
ful hint, with appropriate modifica- 
tions, of course, and due regard to 
times, places, and circumstances, 
may be taken. 

But the difficulty of all difficul- 
ties was that created by the appli- 
cation of non-Islamitic law to 
Islamitic subjects. Law and reli- 
gion are, most unfortunately on 
the whole, not less bound up to- 
gether in the Mahometan than in 
the Judaic system; and to tamper 
with the one is to trench danger- 
ously on the other. Yet the ever- 
increasing influx of foreign settle- 
ment, enterprise and policy, with 
the pressure exerted by foreign 
ideas and ways, seemed to neces- 
sitate some modification in this 
matter; new tribunals were abso- 
lutely required, and the frequent 
presence of Europeans, or the impli- 
eation of their interests, direct and 
indirect, exacted the introduction 
in one form or other of European 
law. To use a somewhat technical 
phrase, the establishment of non- 
denominational tribunals seemed no 
less inevitable than that of non- 
denominational schools ; and it was 
precisely the having recourse to 
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such that the Muslims could not 
stomach. In Islam, and Islam 
alone, they lived and moved and 
had their being; and Islam, and no 
other, should or could be, they held, 
their arbiter and judge. Nothing, 
in fact, had so intensely irritated 
Mahometan feeling throughout the 
length and breadth of the land 
as the new-fangled courts of jus- 
tice; hateful under any circum- 
stances, they were intolerable to 
the sensitiveness of the ‘ Revival.’ 
Yet the maintenance of these courts 
was, in the actual state of the East, 
an undoubted necessity. How then 
should the Ottoman Government, 
which, though secretly leaning to 
the ‘ Revival’ as to its best ally, 
yet above all things desired to con- 
ciliate each party and offend none, 
solve the problem ? 

The problem, like many others, 
was solved by an evasion; but the 
evasion was a skilful one. The 
new courts were left, in seeming 
at least, untouched ; but, the com- 
mercial and the mixed tribunals 
excepted, were conducted, if not 
exactly on the basis of, at least in 
fair accordance with, the Sunneh 
code. Meanwhile all intra-Maho- 
metan causes, all questions of inhe- 
ritance, contract, purchase and the 
like between Muslims, all acts of 
marriage or divorce, all incidents of 
social or family life requiring legal 
intervention, were removed from 
the recently-founded tribunals, and 
referred exclusively to the ‘ Mah- 
kemah,’ the normal court of Islam, 
presided over by the Kadee, with 
the Muftee for assessor, and the 
"Ulemah for counsel. Thus Maho- 
metan life was withdrawn from the 
dangers and inconveniences of non- 
Mahometan law, and found itself 
securer than ever within its own 
limits; renouncing for good the 
vain attempt to influence or mould 
others to itself, it was guaranteed, 
in return, against being moulded or 
influenced by them. 

Can we derive hence any lesson 
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or hint for our own guidance with 
regard to our Indo-Mahometan sub- 
jects? A preliminary objection 
must be explained, before this ques- 
tion can be answered. 

There are lands where certain 
phases of thought and conduct seem 
ever to reproduce themselves inva- 
riably and infallibly whatever be 
the new race and creed that cover 
the surface of the ground, just as 
in certain soils the same weeds per- 
sistently re-appear, whatever crop 
be sown there by the husbandman. 
Thus it is, for example, with Egypt ; 
thus too, and remarkably so, with 
India. There the sacerdotal super- 
stition so proper to the Hindoo, has 
re-risen and infected with its taint 
the super-induced settler, the severe 
monotheist Muslim; so that we now 
see the Indo-Mahometan regarding 
marriage, not to mention other in- 
cidents of life, no longer as a merely 
civil and social, but as a religious 
contract, and investing the kadee, 
or kazee in his pronunciation, with 
a semi-priestly function and cha- 
racter, wholly alien from that per- 
sonage in the genuine conception of 
Islam. If additional evidence were 
wanted of this Hindoo leaven, and 
how far it has leavened the whole 
lump, it may be found in the fact 
that, within the limits of Hindoo- 
stan, the judicial office, elsewhere 
strictly personal, and in no degree 
capable of hereditary transmission 
or successional right, is here often 
looked on as a matter of birth, and 
is handed down from father to son. 
A doubt has consequently arisen in 
the minds of our own legislators— 
a doubt justified by local conditions 
—whether in taking on ourselves in 
India the nomination and the sup- 
port ofthe Mahometan ‘kazees,’ they 
may not be assuming, or at any rate 
be plausibly accused of assuming, 
the position of active promoters of 
Mahometanism itself ? 

But it is not so. The semi-reli- 
gious or sacerdotal character of the 
Indo-Mahometan kadee and his 
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functions is purely subjective, not 
objective; that is, it may erro- 
neously find place in some Hindoo 
minds and appreciations, but has 
no real or legitimate foundation in 
fact and in Islam. The kadee of 
Mahometan orthodoxy is a civil 
officer, holding a civil appointment 
and performing civil duties, no 
others, for civil, social, or private 
life; and should the natural and 
very pardonable ignorance of a Bri- 
tish assembly on such matters arouse 
a ‘Mrs. Grundy’ outcry of ‘ religion 
in danger,’ against our Indian Go- 
vernment, for doing what as the 
rulers of a Mahometan population 
they cannot refuse in justice and 
equity to do, the answer is ready 
and plain. 

This preliminary objection re- 
moved, it may unhesitatingly be 
affirmed that in what concerns the 
legal, or, better said, the judicial 
dilemma, we may, in respect of our 
Indo-Mahometan subjects, wisely 
take a leaf from the book of our 
Ottoman friends. Where plaintiff 
and defendant, where the parties 
contracting in marriage or other- 
wise, or rescinding contract, where 
testator and legatee are alike Mus- 
lims, let matters be settled between 
them in a court cognizant of Muslim 
civil law, and regulated, as near as 
may be, after Muslim fashion; and 
let the legal officers of such courts, 
from the highest to the lowest, be 
invested with all the sanction that 
our own Indian Government—the 
only one on Muslim no less than on 
non-Muslim principles competent 
to do so within Indian limits—can 
give. A kazee-l-kuza’t in each Pre- 
sidency, with aSheykh-Islam at Cal- 
cutta, nominated by Government, 
salaried by Government, dependent 
on Government, and removable by 
Government—all conditions, be it 
observed, of the Sheykh-Islam and 
of every kadee in the Ottoman 
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Empire itself—endowed with the 
appropriate patronage for sub. 
ordinate appointments, but re- 
quiring for the validity of each 
and every nomination our own 
confirmatory sign and seal; good 
Mahometan law colleges and schools, 
conducted under our supervision, 
and maintained on our responsibi- 
lity; these are what would give us a 
hold over the most important, be- 
cause the most dangerous, element in 
our Indian Empire, such as nothing 
else could give: a hold that the dis- 
affection, did it ever occur, of others 
from within, or the assaults of rival 
powers, not least of ‘infidel ones’ 
from north or elsewhere without, 
would only strengthen. 

Let us ‘be wise and understand 
this,’ and not incur the reproach of 
those, rulers too in their day, who 
‘could not discern the signs of the 
times.” We can no more check or 
retard the Mahometan ‘ Revival’ in 
India than we can hinder the tide 
from swelling in the English Channel 
—lIam writing on its fair shore— 
when it has risen in the Atlantic. 
The ‘ Revival’ is a world-movement, 
an epochal phenomenon; it derives 
from the larger order of causes, 
before which the lesser laws of race 
and locality are swept away or ab- 
sorbed into unity. But we can turn 
it to our own advantage; we can 
make the jaws of this young-old 
lion bring forth for us honey and 
the honey-comb. And this we can 
do without in the least compro- 
mising our own Christian cha- 
racter as a Government or as & 
nation. The measures required at 
our hands in our Indian heritage 
are simply mercy, justice, and judg- 
ment ; and these belong to no spe- 
cial race or ereed; they are the 
property of all, Christian and Mus- 
lim alike—of West as of East, of 
England as of Mecca. 

W. Girroxp Paterave. 
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